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DEDICATION 


In memory of the Zuler family - 
of those departed in peace, 
and those martyred in violence; 
Of those we knew, 
and those we have yet to discover; 
For from them are we begotten, 
and their story is also ours. 

May their tale be told 
through the generations. 
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EPIGRAPH 


A life story told is a chapter in the epic of mankind. It 
stands apart with its own challenges, victories, and 
defeats; yet, at the same time, it is firmly woven in the 
fabric oflives spanning the generations. It is a personal yet 
universal saga. 


Leonard Jewler 
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PREFACE 


The Zuler Chronicles presents the history of the Zuler family over a century from the earliest 
known ancestors in mid-nineteenth century Czarist Russia through descendants in the mid-twentieth 
century. It includes those who lived in the ancestral towns and those who traveled to North and South 
America seeking new lives. A narrative thread runs throughout the history that presents the voices of 
family members sharing their life experiences both in the old country and in their new homes. Vintage 
photos are included from diverse branches of the family that represent different points in time and 
locales. In addition, for each period, the historical context is provided to establish a framework for 
understanding the narrative. 

This second edition of The Zuler Chronicles significantly updates the first version which was 
published in December 2015. Importantly, two new chapters are included. One chapter (52 pages) is 
on the first family businesses in Washington DC from 1911 to 1939. The other chapter (82 pages) 
presents the story of the family still living in Poland during World War II - those few who survived 
and the many who did not. In addition, new material - photos, maps, and text - is included 
throughout the book to provide richer content. For example, there are now images of original Polish 
source documents with the Zuler name and discussion of the name change from Zuler to 
Jeweler/Jewler/Juliar. Comments and corrections provided by family on the first edition have been 
incorporated. New vintage photos have been included and photos of poor quality have been edited and 
improved. Finally, the size of the document, due to the increased content, is now nearly twice as long 
as the first version. 

The Zuler Chronicles is based on research and interviews with Zuler family members conducted 
over thirty years by myself and others. I began to document the family tree in 1983 with hand drawn 
charts of the line of Isaac Zuler (my great-grandfather.) In 1988,1 conducted my first formal interview 
with Lena (Jeweler) Snider and obtained the initial information on Ephraim Zuler s line. Beginning in 
1991,1 began using a video recorder to document the interviews. 

In 2014, as I was adopting a reduced work schedule in transition to retirement, I decided it 
was time to finally assemble the decades of family interviews and research into a book. (In 1980,1 had 
written a book on my maternal family line including oral histories and thus I had a broad concept on 
how to approach the book on my paternal line.) I began by converting the VHS interview tapes to 
digital format, transcribing the content, and organizing the text by chronological period. This led to 
the ultimate structure of the book by time period. 

Other members of the extended family conducted interviews, collected photos, and 
documented their family trees, and they have generously shared their results with me. I would like to 
thank the following individuals for their contributions: 

• Vera Zveibil (from Sao Paulo, Brazil) who provided RaqueFs Notebook, Memories ofZular 
and Meniuk Families , which contains the history, photos, family tree, and stories of the 
family members who lived in Czarist and Soviet Russia and settled in Brazil and 
Argentina. For the second edition, Vera also provided additional family photos from 
1930s Poland and original source documents, as well as an updated Brazilian family tree. 
In addition, she reviewed and provided comments on the first draft of the chapter on the 
Holocaust. 

• Sima (Juliar) Stanley (from southern California) who provided an interview transcription, 
photos, source documents, and history on the Juliar family line. 

• Jay, Steven, and Sarena Snider (from southern California, Washington, DC, and southern 
California respectively) who provided information on the Snider and Menyuk families 
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including a family tree, photos, historical information, and the translated Rafalovka Yizkor 
Book. Jay also provided a beautiful hardback of the first edition of The Zuler Chronicles. 

• Gerry Berlin (from south Florida) who provided information on the Medved/Medow 
family line. 

• Sheila Footer and Donald Jewler (from Montgomery County, Maryland and northern 
Virginia, respectively) who provided interviews they conducted with their parents who 
were part of the Jewler family. 

• Faina Menyuk (from New York city) who wrote the story of the survival of her mother, 
Manye Lorman, and her family during World War II. 

• Ken Peres (from Washington, DC) who shared his collection of historic Jeweler family 
photos. 

• Donald Jewler (from McLean, Virginia) who provided a thoughtful editorial review of this 
book. 

Primary research sources used in writing this book included the following: 

• JewishGen.org. This web site offers a range of research and user dialog capabilities to 
Jewish genealogists. I utilized their ShtetlSeeker database to locate the Zuler family shtetls 
based on interview references. I also utilized detailed information available on individual 
towns. Further, I was able to establish contact with distant family members who were 
researching the same family names and towns. 

• Ancestory.com. This site provides a wealth of genealogy resources. It supports searches of 
historical records by name, birth, marriage, and death, and includes historical documents 
such as census, immigration, and city directories. 

• U. S. Holocaust Memorial Museum. This was the source of an extensive interview with 
Semyon Menyuk, a Holocaust survivor, and information on the fate of the Jews in Europe 
during World War II. 

• Yad Vashem. This was the source of information on Jewish communities in Europe and 
their destruction during World War II. 

• Yizkor books. These books provide first-hand accounts of pre-war life in European Jewish 
communities and their destruction in World War II. 

• University of Southern California Shoah Foundation. This was the source of testimonies of 
family members who survived the Holocaust - Semyon Menyuk, Chaim Strelski, and 
Henyah Buchman. 

Significant software tools that were used included the following: 

• Family Tree Maker. This genealogy software was used to document the family tree and 
create the various reports and tables. 

• Microsoft Excel. This spreadsheet application was used to analyze and report the data 
collected on family members. 

• Microsoft Word. This word processing software was used to create the book. 

• Microsoft PowerPoint. This presentation software was used to create the Zuler photo 
montage and other graphical content. 

• Adobe Lightroom. This photo editing software was used to edit the photos used. 
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The following table presents the set of family history interviews, conducted by others and me, 
which were utilized in this book. The interviews provide first-hand accounts of individual lives, as well 
as the identification of family names, dates, and places. 


Family History Interviews 


Date 

Interviewees 

Family Line 

Interviewer 

Birth Year 

Spouse 

Medium 

Dec. 17,1962 

Minnie 

(Garbus) Lutsky 

Isaac Zuler 
(by marriage) 

Leonard Jewler 

1898 

Solomon 

Lutsky 

Notes 

Feb. 2,1985 

Ben & Joe Juliar 

Naftali Zuler 

Sima (Juliar) 
Stanley 

1908 & 
1915 

Rose 8c 
Mildred 

Audio, 

digital 

Jul. 21,1988 

Lena (Jeweler) 
Snider 

Ephraim 

Zuler 

Leonard Jewler 

1898 

Louis 

Snider 

Notes 

Oct. 25,1990 

Semyon 

Menyuk 

Ephraim 

Zuler 

Linda Kuzmack, 
UHMMM 

1922 

Manye 

Menyuk 

Digital 

Jul. 2,1991 

Max Teitel 

Tzevi 

Medved 

Leonard Jewler 

1911 

Rebecca 

Faudem 

Videotape, 

digital 

Mar. 28,1992 

Rose (Jeweler) 
Peres 

Ephraim 

Zuler 

Leonard Jewler 

1915 

Irv Peres 

Videotape, 

digital 

Apr. 4,1992 

Sophie (Snider) 
Jewler 

Isaac Zuler 
(by marriage) 

Leonard Jewler 

1900 

Louis 

Jewler 

Videotape, 

digital 

Jul. 31,1993 

Esther (Lutsky) 
Jewler 

Isaac Zuler 
(by marriage) 

Leonard Jewler 

1920 

Samuel M. 
Jewler 

Videotape, 

digital 

Apr. 29,1995 

Irv Footer 8c 
Frances (Jewler) 
Footer 

Isaac Zuler 

Sheila Footer 

1910 & 
1913 

N/A 

Videotape, 

digital 

Oct. 5,1996 

Nathan Jewler 

Isaac Zuler 

Leonard Jewler 

1925 

Rhoda 

Jewler 

Videotape, 

digital 

Oct. 19,1997 

Semyon 8c 

Manye Menyuk 

Ephraim 

Zuler 

Leonard Jewler 

1922 & 
1922 

N/A 

Videotape, 

digital 

1998 

Fani Raquel 

Zular 

Isaac Zuler 

Vera Zveibil 

1923 

Salvador 

Zveibil 

Digital 

Jan. 2000 

Jean (Juliar) 

Katz 

Naftali Zuler 

Sima (Juliar) 
Stanley 

1913 

Albert Katz 

Audio, 

digital 

Dec. 2005 

Nathan Jewler 

Isaac Zuler 

Donald Jewler 

1925 

Rhoda 

Jewler 

Notes 

Mar. 12, 2011 

Nathan Jewler 

Isaac Zuler 

Leonard Jewler 

1925 

Rhoda 

Jewler 

Notes 

2012 

Fani Raquel 

Zuler 

Isaac Zuler 

Vera Zveibil 

1923 

Salvador 

Zveibil 

Digital 
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INTRODUCTION 


Overview 

The Zuler Chronicles presents the history of the Zuler family in its great transition from 
centuries of living in Czarist Russia to a new life in the Americas. The narrative captures the voices of 
family members who are the link between the old and the new worlds - they were born in the old 
country, crossed the ocean, and settled in a new land. Through the voices of these pioneers and their 
reconstructed history, current and future generations can learn the story of one extended family and its 
epochal transition over a century from one world to another - an experience both unique and yet 
emblematic of countless others. 

The book is organized in chapters by chronological period. Within each period, the historical 
context is established with text and period photos, and oral histories are presented with available 
family photos and supporting documentation. Data analyses are included on nearly 700 family 
members across three continents. 

The chapters of the book are as follows: 

• Origins in Czarist Russia including the first identified family, the identification of the 
ten shtetls where the family lived, experiences in Russia, and the origins of the Zuler 
name. 

• Migration from Russia including stories of escape, historical records, and the experience 
of the journey. 

• Zuler Family in the Americas including immigration destinations in the United States, 
Canada, Brazil and Argentina along with oral histories. 

• First Businesses and Residences in Washington including analysis of initial families in 
Washington D.C., store locations in three Washington sectors, and oral histories of four 
families. 

• The Family and World War II including a 1937 Jeweler family visit to Polish relatives, 
the fate of family members during the Holocaust, and the stories of family survivors and 
fighters. 

Family Names 

Two prominent family names occur with different spellings. The original names were in 
Yiddish and then were converted to English, Portuguese, or Spanish depending on where the 
immigrants settled. I have adopted a standard spelling of these names in this document. However, if 
individuals are known to have used alternate spellings, then these are used. In particular, family living 
in South America, employed the alternate spellings. 


Name Utilized in 
Document 

Name Alternate 
Spelling 

Name in Hebrew 

Zuler 

Zular 

rtn 

Menyuk 

Meniuk 

pnrpa 
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In addition, both Yiddish and Anglicized versions of first names were used. Note also that the 
names “Jewler” and “Jeweler” were adopted respectively by the Isaac Zuler and Ephraim Zuler family 
lines. 

Further, relatives born in Russia who came to the United States, chose Anglicized versions of 
the name - Jeweler, Jewler, and Juliar. To complicate matters, in some cases an immigrant’s name 
changed over time. As an example, my grandfather, Max (Michal) Jewler, adopted a succession of 
names after he arrived as reflected in several sources. 


English Transition Names of Max (Michal) Jewler 


Name 

Date 

Source 

Michal Zuler 


Original Yiddish name in Russia 

Michal Zuliar 

1912 

Ship manifest of spouse, Sadie Zuliar 

Michal Zulear 

1914 

Detroit city directory 

Michal Zuliar 

1915 

Detroit city directory 

Michael Juliar 

1918 

US draft registration card 

Michal Zular 

1920 

Detroit city directory 

Max Jewler 

1926 

Washington city directory 

Max Jewler 

1930 

US 1930 census for Washington, DC 


The Zuler Family Tree 

As part of the standard interview process, I have collected the names, dates, and locations of 
family members over the years and entered the data in genealogy software. 1 In September 2015,1 
added a significant number of additional names when I received a Zuler history, RaqueFs Notebook , 
written by Vera Zveibil, a family member in Sao Paulo, Brazil. There are now four family lines and a 
total of 672 family members identified in the family tree as descendants of Aharon and Shayna Zuler. 
When descendants are counted by individual family line, the total is 779 since some members belong 
to more than one line due to intermarriage. 


Zuler Descendants by Family Line 


Family line 

Descendants 

Isaac 

275 

Ephraim 

358 

Medved 

94 

Naftali 

52 



Total 

779 


An analysis was performed of the most frequently occurring surnames in the family tree. (This 
includes given names and those currently alive and deceased as of Jan. 30, 2018.) The fifteen most 
common surnames account for 297 of the 672 family members, which represents 44 percent of the 
family. 


1 The family tree data is based on multiple interviews conducted over several years. The data, however, may not 
be complete. The family tree was updated in January 2018 and the analysis of the data was conducted in 
February 2018. Currently there is no mechanism for updating the family tree with on-going births, deaths, 
and marriages. 
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Major Zuler Surnames 


Surname 

Count 

Male 

Female 

Earliest 

Most recent 

Zular 

43 

23 

20 

1892 

2009 

Jeweler 

35 

24 

11 

1884 

1998 

Zuler 

25 

13 

11 

1862 

2008 

Jewler 

22 

13 

9 

1881 

1988 

Zveibil 

20 

15 

5 

1917 

2017 

Medow 

19 

9 

10 

1882 

1924 

Meniuk 

19 

10 

9 

1902 

1965 

Perlmutter 

18 

12 

6 

1896 

1920 

Snider 

18 

11 

7 

1886 

1930 

Juliar 

17 

10 

7 

1907 

1992 

Menyuk 

13 

9 

4 

1900 

1981 

Teitel 

13 

3 

10 

1911 

1973 

Gruener 

12 

8 

4 

1910 

1991 

Strelski 

12 

5 

7 

1925 

2003 

Beigel 

11 

6 

5 

1925 

1927 







Total 

297 

171 

125 




Using the data in the family tree, an analysis was performed of the places where family 
members were born, lived, and died. It must be noted that the data is incomplete and that some 
individuals appear more than once in the results, that is, if they were born and died in two different 
locations, this will be represented by two records. However, the results provide a general indication of 
the locales where the family has lived, both historically and currently. 


Domiciles of Zuler Family 


Continents/Area 

Region 

Total 

North America 

Wash. DC region 

88 


Detroit, MI region 

30 


New York, NY region 

17 


Vancouver & Toronto, Canada 

7 

North America Total 


142 




South America 

Sao Paulo Brazil 

64 


Rio de Janeiro & elsewhere Brazil 

50 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 

23 

South America Total 


137 




Middle East 

Afula, Haifa &c elsewhere Israel 

19 




Eastern Europe, Volhynia 

Sarny 

14 


Lipisica 

13 


Komorova 

12 


Zulnya 

10 


Vladimiretz 

9 


Kolk 

8 


Staryy Chartoriysk 

8 


Berezhnitza 

3 


Other 

30 

Eastern Europe, Volhynia Total 


107 




Total 


405 
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North and South America have the largest concentrations with 142 people in the north and 
137 people in the south. In the U.S., the greatest representation is in the Washington, DC region (88) 
followed by the Detroit area (3), and New York area (17). Canada has a count of 7. In South America, 
Sao Paulo (64) and Rio de Janeiro (50) have the greatest concentrations followed by Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (23). Israel has a count of 19 with concentrations in Afula and Haifa. Finally, Volhynia has 
a count of 107 with the major identified shtetls represented. 

Name of Zuler Patriarch 

The name of the Zuler patriarch, Aharon, was identified on the inscription page of an 1880 
Machzor (prayer book) that belonged to Joseph Zuler that he brought with him from Czarist Russia. 

It is believed that the prayer book originally belonged to Joseph’s father, Naftali Zuler, who was one of 
the sons of Aharon Zuler. The machzor was passed through the generations of the Juliar family and 
now belongs to Joseph’s granddaughter, Sima (Juliar) Stanley who provided the image for this 
document. The Yiddish inscription on the top of the page, written by Feiga (Singerman) Zuler, 
documents the death of her husband, Joseph Zuler, on April 17, 1915 (3 Iyar 5675). The formal 
inscription at the center of the page documents the death of Naftali Zuler on February 16, 1896, 
which, in the Hebrew calendar, is 2 Adar 5656. It states that Naftali is the son of Aharon. Thus, is the 
Zuler patriarch identified. 

The following related story was provided by Sima (Juliar) Stanley. 

Sima’s father, Joseph Juliar, had always thought his birthday was April 17, 1915. It wasn't 
until he got his father's [Joseph Zuler's] death certificate that he learned, in his late 70s, that April 17 
was not his birth date after all. Sima’s bubbe (Feigel Zuler) had always said that she "got up at the end 
of Shiva" for her husband to give birth to her son, Joseph Juliar. The birth date for Joseph Juliar would 
therefore be April 25 rather than April 17 in 1915. 
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Joseph [Zuler] died 3 
days in Iyar y his 
Yahrzeit [written by 
Feiga Zuler on 
death of her 
husband on April 
17, 1915] 


For these things I 
weep; 

mine eye , mine eye 
run down with water 
for my father , 


passed away on 
the second day of 
the month of Adar 
(Feb. 16) 



Inscription page from Machzor belonging to Naftali Zuler, 1880 
(Sima (Juliar) Stanley) 


Naftali son of 
u Aharon zl (of 
blessed memory) 

m The year 5656 
(1896) 
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PROLOGUE 


In the 1830s in the Pale of Settlement where Jews were confined in the Russian Empire, a boy 
and a girl, Aharon and Shayna, were born to two families. It is likely that they grew up in the same 
locale and learned to survive under the oppressive regime of Czar Nicholas I who instituted numerous 
anti-Jewish decrees during his reign. The two, as young adults in the 1850s, eventually married, most 
likely in a marriage arranged by a shadkhn (matchmaker). As Jews in Czarist Russia, they were subject 
to difficult living conditions. Despite pogroms, repressive policies, and economic discrimination, they 
were destined to beget a family, which would continue their line through seven generations for over a 
century and a half; a family, which would prosper far away in the Americas. The young couple’s 
surname was Zuler. 

Aharon and Shayna are known to have had four children, three boys and a girl, in the 
Volhynia Gubernia (Province) of the Pale of Settlement in what is today northwestern Ukraine. As 
they grew older, the children married and moved to adjacent shtetls: One son, Ephraim Zuler married 
Fayga Rachel Kandel and later, after she died, married Chana Brindel and lived in Lipisica; another 
son, Isaac (Gdalia) Zuler married a woman named Esther and lived in Zulnya; the third son, Naphtali 
Zuler, married a woman named Gittel; the daughter, whose name is not known, married Tzevi 
Medved who was from Karchemka. 



Earliest Known Zuler Family in 19 th Century Czarist Russia 


The four families each had children who were born in the 1870s through the 1890s in nearby 
shtetls in Volhynia Gubernia. As Jewish travel was restricted in the Pale, many of these children found 
marriage partners in this same cluster of shtetls. The already miserable life of the Jews became 
unbearable after Czar Alexander II was murdered in 1881 and the new Russian government launched 
a series of pogroms and anti-Jewish acts which continued into the next century. Over two million Jews 
fled the persecution and despair during this period. 

The third generation of Zulers, the children of the four families, for the most part joined the 
exodus from the Pale. Many came to the United States and settled in the Washington D.C. area and 
in Detroit, Michigan. Some went to Argentina, Brazil, and Canada. Others remained in Volhynia, 
only to be subjected to additional horrors visited by the invading Germans during World War II. 

At this time, little is known of the founding Zuler couple who married in the 1850s - the 
Zuler patriarch and matriarch, Aharon and Shayna Zuler. However, several years of research and 
multiple interviews have resulted in the identification of the succeeding generations that arose from 
the couple’s four children - Ephraim, Isaac, Naftali, and their sister. As of 2015, a total of 607 
descendants in seven generations have been identified. 
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When Aharon and Shayna began their family with four children, they could not have known 
that over the next century and a half they would have nearly 700 descendants and that the locus of the 
family would shift from its centuries long home in eastern Europe to the far away Americas. Jews had 
lived in Eastern Europe for upwards of a thousand years and the Zuler family, like so many others, 
likely could not remember a time when they had lived elsewhere. Yet the forces of history at work 
around the turn of the twentieth century would drive many family members to leave their ancestral 
homes in Europe and seek new lives in North and South America. 

Aharon and Shayna could not have foreseen that a descendant, four generations later would 
attempt to reconstruct the arc of the family that they begat, would try to identify the people, places, 
and history of their progeny. And yet, that is what I seek to accomplish with this book. As Europeans 
who settled in America one or two generations ago, we have suffered a collective rupture with our 
historic past. What can we learn about ourselves from knowledge of our family origins and the 
experiences of our ancestors in their ancient home and the journey to their new one? Is it possible to 
retrieve something of the lives of our lost ancestors and establish the story of our family? 

When we have passed a certain age , the soul of the child we were and the souls of the deadfrom whom 
we have sprung come to lavish on us their riches and their spells? 


This book presents the history of the Zuler family from the earliest known ancestors in Czarist 
Russia in the mid-nineteenth century through descendants living primarily in the United States, 
Canada, Brazil, and Argentina in the early twenty-first century. Based on interviews and research, it 
identifies early family members in Russia, recounts stories of their lives in the old country, and their 
establishment in the new homeland of the Americas. 

This is the story of the Zuler family through the generations. 


2 Marcel Proust, In Search of Lost Time (The Captive), cited in The Lost by Daniel Mendelsohn. (Harper 
Perennial, 2006) 
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ZULER FAMILY IN CZARIST RUSSIA 


Origins in Czarist Russia 

The First Generations 

Aharon and Shayna had four known children who were estimated to have been born in the 
1850s. 3 (There may be other children, but at this time, there is no indication of this.) From the ages of 
some of the third and fourth generation descendants, it is estimated that the birth order of the second 
generation Zulers was first Ephraim, then Isaac, then Naftali, and finally their sister. 4 These four 
children would have spent their early years, from the 1850s to the 1870s, under the more relaxed reign 
of Alexander II. They would have benefited from the opening of Russia to the three million Jews 
living in the Pale. 

It is estimated that the four second generation Zulers married in the 1870s and began having 
families. Two of them are known to have settled in nearby shtetls only 20 miles apart - Ephraim in 
Lipisica and Isaac in Zulnya. It is not known where the sister lived. The figure on a succeeding page 
presents a descendant chart of the first three generations of Zulers. It includes location of birth and 
domicile along with dates of birth and death. Appendix A presents descendant charts for each of the 
four second generation Zulers. It also presents a chart for the inter-related Menyuk, Zuler, and Snider 
families. 

Ephraim Zuler married Fayga Rachel Kandel and had six children. Their oldest child, 

Yachvid Zuler, has the earliest “dated” Zuler birth of “around 1873.” 5 The six children, four girls and 
two boys, were born between 1873 and 1888. They were born in either Lipisica or Komorova. In time, 
Ephraim’s wife, Fayga Rachel, died. He remarried Chana Brindel and had three more children, two 
boys and a girl. The dates of two children’s births are known - 1905 and 1910. 

Isaac Gdalia Zuler married a woman named Esther (last name unknown) and had eight 
children, seven boys and a girl. Three of the children had births dating from 1881 to 1891. The dates 
of birth of the other children are not known. Five of the children were known to be born in Zulnya. 

The sister Zuler married a man named Tzevi Medved who was born in Karchemka. They had 
eleven children, three of whom survived. The birth dates are known for the three surviving oldest 
children - 1882, 1885, and 1887. It is believed that the other eight children were born between 1889 
and 1903. Tzevi Medved’s wife died in childbirth at age 42 during the birth of her eleventh child. 6 


3 It is estimated that Aharon and Shayna were born in the 1830s and married in the 1850s. This was calculated 

by working backward from the earliest known Zuler birth of Yachvid Zuler, a third generation descendant. 
She was born “before 1873”. Assuming 20 years per generation, the first generation would have been born in 
the 1830s. 

4 The earliest known births of children to the second generation Zulers are as follows: for Ephraim, Yachvid 

Zuler “before 1873”; for Isaac, Max Jewler in 1881; for the sister, Mindel Medow in 1882; and for Naftali, 
Joseph Zuler in 1883. 

5 Dating provided by Semyon Menyuk who lived in Volhynia and was a grandchild of Ephraim. His mother 

Mushke Zuler was a sister to Yachvid Zuler. 

6 Based on information provided by Gerry Berlin on Oct. 10, 2015. Gerry was a great-grandson of Tzevi 

Medved. 




Naftali Zuler married a woman named Gittel (last name unknown) and had three children, 
two sons and a daughter. Birth information on one son is known - Joseph Zuler was born in 1881 in 
Zulnya and married Fayga Singerman who was from the nearby shtetl of Berezhnitzha. 7 

The birth order of the four second generation of Zulers is presumed based on the birth dates 
of their oldest children. The birth order is thus: Ephraim, Isaac, sister, and Naftali. 

The third generation Zulers, the children of the four families, were thus born and raised in the 
period from the 1870s through the 1890s. There was a rapid deterioration of conditions in the Pale 
following the assassination of Alexander II in 1881. The return of the persecution and restrictions 
along with the introduction of pogroms drove many Jews to despair. Many Jews chose to flee the 
oppressive conditions in the Pale. The third generation of Zulers counted several members who were 
swept along in this historical tide that was to disperse them from their native land and deposit them 
on far away shores. 


7 Information on Naftali Zuler and his family was provided by Sima (Juliar) Stanley who is the granddaughter of 
Joseph Zuler. The author and Sima Stanley determined they were part of the same Zuler family after 
making contact through JewishGen searches for the Zuler family in Ukraine. 
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Jews in the Russian Empire 

The Pale of Settlement comprised the area of czarist Russia in which Jews were legally 
authorized to settle. It was originally created in 1794 by Catherine II, who, as a result of the three 
Polish partitions, inherited the largest Jewish population in the world. Within the Pale, Jewish 
residence was restricted to either the territories annexed from Poland along the western border or to 
the territories taken from the Turks along the shores of the Black Sea. Later, other annexed territories 
were added to the Pale and Jews permitted to settle there as "colonizers." The borders of the Pale were 
often in flux, expanding and contracting according to czarist acts of aggression. In April 1835, it was 
reaffirmed by a decree of Czar Nicholas I and despite minor modifications remained Russian policy 
until 1917 when the Bolshevik revolution removed it from the statutes. 

The Pale covered an area of approximately 386,000 square miles, from the Baltic Sea to the 
Black Sea. (For comparison, this is an area which is 20% larger than the combined states of California, 
Oregon, and Washington.) According to the census of 1897, there were 4,899,300 Jews living in the 
Pale forming approximately 11.6% of the population of the area and 94% of the total Jewish 
population of Russia. In some urban areas, the Jewish presence was particularly significant and on 
occasion constituted the majority of the population. 

In the Russian Empire, Jews had not been tolerated since the Middle Ages. Orthodox 
Christianity considered Jews to be the enemy of Christ and believed that they sought to convert 
Christians to Judaism. The Czars, in their role as Protectors of the Faith, regularly refused permission 
for Jewish merchants to enter Russia. Early in the eighteenth century, Peter I imported thousands of 
non-Russian nationals to modernize his empire but refused to admit Jews. He stated: “I prefer to see 
in our midst nations professing Islam and paganism rather than Jews...It is my endeavor to eradicate 
evil not to multiply it.” 

There were periods of prolonged repression under the Czars, which were interrupted by 
intervals of relaxation. Repression took the form of economic and legal harassment, accusations of 
ritual murder, and ultimately murder and destruction through government-supported pogroms. At 
times, these policies would be eased somewhat, and the Jews would be allowed to settle outside the 
Pale and engage in a wider range of economic pursuits. 
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Descendants of Aharon and Shayna Zuler 
Zuler Generations One, Two, and Three 
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The figure on a succeeding page shows the gubernias (provinces) within the Pale of 
Settlement prior to the incorporation of Poland within the empire. Each gubernia had approximately 
300,000 inhabitants. The Zuler family lived in shtetls within the western portion of Volhynia gubernia 
in what is today Ukraine. 

Volhynia Gubernia 

The history of Volhynia gubernia is excerpted from the Jewish Virtual Library. 8 

The earliest information on Jews in Volhynia is in a report on the mourning of the 
Jews of the town of Vladimir Volynski over the death of the prince of Volhynia, Vladimir 
Vasilkovich (d. 1288). However, there is reason to believe that there was already a Jewish 
settlement there in the 12th century. 

The emancipation of the peasants in 1861 and the Polish rebellion of 1863 caused 
far-reaching changes in the economic and social development of Volhynia that affected 
the Jews. The decline of the estates of the Polish nobility, the construction of railways, 
and the creation of direct lines of communication with the large commercial centers 
deprived the Jewish masses of their traditional sources of livelihood and impoverished 
them. This prompted the Jews to develop industry. Of the 123 large factories situated in 
Volhynia in the late 1870s, 118 were owned by Jews. The number of craftsmen also 
increased. In 1862, a vocational school, the first of its kind in Russia, opened in 
Zhitomir. In 1897, there were 395,782 Jews living in Volhynia constituting 13% of the 
total population; 30% of them lived in the towns, 49% in the townlets, and 21% in the 
villages. The Jews constituted one half of the population of the towns. Forty per cent of 
Volhynia's Jews earned their livelihood from commerce, 25% from crafts, and 12% from 
public and private services. The industries in which they engaged were light and non- 
mechanized and consisted essentially of the processing of agricultural produce, wood, 
hides, and soap. 

During the last quarter of the 19th century, the Jews of Volhynia, together with those 
of other parts of Russia, organized their public life and entered upon a political struggle 
for their rights. By the 1880s, cells of the Hovevei Zion 9 had already been established in 
the towns of Volhynia, and at the beginning of the 20th century branches of the Bund 10 
and the Zionist parties were organized. In addition, Hasidism continued to exert a 
decisive influence. 


8 Shmuel Ettinger, “Volhynia”, Jewish Virtual Library, 

http://www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org/jsource/judaica/ejud_0002_0020_0_20487.html (accessed Sep. 2015) 

9 The Hovevei Zion (“Lovers of Zion) was an organization that aimed to further Jewish agricultural settlement in 

the land of Israel. It established a foundation for modern Zionism. 

10 The "General Jewish Labor Bund in Russia and Poland" sought to unite all Jewish workers in the Russian 

Empire into a united socialist party, and also to ally itself with the wider Russian social democratic 
movement to achieve a democratic and socialist Russia. Wikipedia (accessed November 2015) 
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The Jews of Volhynia were not harmed directly by the pogroms in Russia during the 
1880s and in 1905-06. However, many disasters befell them during World War I and the 
Russian civil war. In 1915, Russian soldiers perpetrated pogroms in Volhynia, as in the 
other regions near the front, when they expelled the Jews because of their supposed 
disloyalty to Russia. In 1917, soldiers fleeing from the front murdered and robbed Jews in 
various parts of Volhynia. The situation deteriorated following the hostilities between the 
Ukrainians and the Bolsheviks in 1918, and the disorders reached a climax in a series of 
pogroms against the Jews in 1919-20 in which many thousands died. During the Polish- 
Soviet war of 1920, the Jews of Volhynia suffered at the hands of both sides. 



Bund demonstration at Dvinsk, Latvia, 1905 (YIVO) 


The map on the following page shows the borders of Poland over time. The yellow areas 
indicate the Gubernias (provinces) of the Russian Empire's "Pale of Settlement" which were in Poland 
between the two world wars. The Volhynia Gubernia was seized by the Soviet Union during the 
Second World War and is today located in northwestern Ukraine. 

[Continuing the history of Volhynia gubernia from the Jewish Virtual Library .] In the 
peace treaty signed between Russia and Poland, the greater part of Volhynia went to the 
Poles, while the eastern region remained under Soviet rule. In the 1926 census 65,589 
Jews were counted in Russian Volhynia, while some 300,000 Jews lived in Polish 
Volhynia in the early 1930s. The economic discrimination against Jews by the Polish 
government was evident in Volhynia as in other parts of Poland, but Jewish cultural and 
social life prospered there. Jewish educational institutions, parties, and the courts of 
Hasidic tzaddikim developed freely. The Jews of Volhynia, as in other parts of Poland, 
played an important role in ally ah to Palestine and the support to the yishuv xx . 


Yishuv (“settlement”) refers to the Jewish residents in Palestine before the establishment of the state of Israel. 
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The situation in the Soviet part of Volhynia was rather different. A brief period of 
cultural awakening in the 1920s was followed by the decline and the apathy of the 1930s, 
when many active Jews abandoned the townlets for the larger towns of the Ukraine and 
inner Russia. After the division of Poland in September 1939 according to the Hitler- 
Stalin agreement, the whole of Volhynia was annexed by the Soviet Union, and a policy 
of liquidation of the Jewish parties, organizations, and institutions was pursued until the 
German attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941. 
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Zuler Family Origins in Volhynia 

Interviews with several family members have resulted in the identification of a cluster of shtetls 
in todays northwest Ukraine where family members in the early Zuler generations were born and 
lived. In addition, two other families, the Sniders and Menyuks, who figure prominently in the Zuler 
family, have roots in this region. 
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Volhynia gubernia was composed of twelve districts. The Zuler family lived in several towns 
primarily within the Lutsk district in the northwestern portion of the gubernia. 



At this time there is a modest written record to document these origins. (Several ship manifests 
and US census reports were located that state the birthplaces of family members.) However, 
independent interviews with Zuler descendants in different parts of the family (including all four 
family lines), as well as interviews with Sniders and Menyuks have resulted in the identification of 
several shtetls in close proximity. Ten towns have been identified as either the birthplace or domicile 
(place of residence) of a direct Zuler descendent or their spouse. (The location of spouses is considered 
relevant since Jewish travel was restricted and many marriages were arranged with Jewish families who 
lived nearby.) 

Analysis Methodology 

The names of the towns were obtained verbally from interviews. With no spelling available, it 
was necessary to begin with writing the town name as it was pronounced. The names were then 
entered in the Gazetteer search capability of the genealogy web site JewishGen. (The JewishGen 
Gazetteer contains the names of one million localities in 54 countries in Europe and elsewhere.) 
Different search methods are available including a soundex function that searches for all names that 
sound like the entered one. It returns a list of towns and their geographic coordinates. The coordinates 
are linked to a map, which positions the town within a geographic locale. The user must then 
determine which of the listed towns is the correct one. Two criteria were used in selecting from the 
list: 
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• The spelling and sound of the name. When “Zulnya” was entered, nearly 90 town names 
were returned. Many appeared wide of the mark. Zufnya was on this list and was selected. 

• Proximity to previously identified Zuler shtetls. If there were two names that sounded 
close, then the one that was closest to the Zuler shtetl cluster was chosen. 

Once the shtetl was located, it was necessary to determine a spelling for the name. Since over 
the years Volhynia was controlled by four states (Czarist Russia, Poland, Soviet Union, Ukraine), each 
governed by a different language, there are several options for spelling the names of the towns. Yiddish 
was common throughout these periods. 


Alternate spellings for Names of Zuler Shtetls 


Russian 

Polish 

Ukrainian 

Yiddish 


Document Use 

Berezhnitsa 

Bereznica 

Berezhnytsia 

Berezhnitza 


Berezhnitza 






Karchemka 

Kolki 

Kolki 

Kolky 

Kokle, Kolk 


Kolk 






Komarova 






Lipisica 

Manevichi 

Maniewicze 

Prylisne 

Monevitch 


Manevichi 

Rafalovka 

Rafalowka 

Rafalivka 

Rafalovka 


Rafalovka 

Sarny 

Sarny 

Sarny 

Sarni 


Sarny 

Vladimirets 

Wlodzimierzec 

Volodymyrets' 

Vlodimiretz 


Vlodimiretz 






Zul'nya or Zulnya 








Czartorysk 

Staryi Chortoryisk 

Chartorisk 


Staryy Chartoriysk 


Most of the identified shtetl locations were confirmed by Semyon Menyuk and his wife Manye 
(Lorman) Menyuk in an interview I conducted in October 1997. Semyon was the son of Mushke 
Zuler and Moishe Menyuk. Semyon and Manye lived in Komorova until the German invasion in 
World War II and were familiar with the nearby towns and some of the Zuler relatives who lived 
there. Their confirmation of the towns ensures that they are substantially correct. 

Seven of the ten towns are located in a 37-mile arc north of highway M07 in Ukraine between 
Rafalovka and Sarny connected by primary and secondary roads. The average distance between these 
towns is around five miles. The remaining three towns are located within a distance of 27 miles west 
of Rafalovka. 
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Modern map of Eastern Europe with region of Zuler shtetls 
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Modern map of Northwest Ukraine with Zuler shtetls 
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Zuler Birthplace Analysis 

An analysis was performed of the birth locations for Zuler family members who were born in 
Eastern Europe. The analysis is based on the family tree data. A total of 101 individuals were 
identified as born in Eastern Europe. This includes direct descendants of Aharon and Shayna Zuler 
and their spouses. A total of 63 percent was born in one of the ten identified shtetls. The other 37 
percent was born somewhere else in Volhynia, Ukraine, or Russia, either in another town outside the 
cluster or the specific town is not known. (Note that Aharon and Shayna Zuler, the original couple, 
are not included in the table below which is organized by family line.) 


Zuler Birthplace Region by family line 



Family Line 

Total 


Ephraim 

Isaac 

Medved 

Naftali 

Count 

% 

Ten shtetls 

29 

19 

9 

5 

62 

63% 

Volhynia/Ukraine/Russia 

14 

11 

10 

2 

37 

37% 








Total 

43 

30 

19 

7 

99 

100% 


The following table identifies the specific locations within the ten shtetls where the 
individuals were born by family line. In addition, it is reasonable to assume that some of the 37 family 
members for whom a specific birthplace is not known, were also born in one of the ten identified 
towns. Note that he first five shtetl towns - Sarny, Komorova, Vladimiretz, Lipisica, and Zulnya - 
represent 81% of individuals born in this region Additional detailed results of the birthplace analysis 
are presented in Appendix C. 


Zuler Birthplace Shtetl by family line 


Ten Shtetls 

Family Line 

Total 


Ephraim 

Isaac 

Medved 

Naftali 


Sarny 

5 

8 



13 

Komorova 

12 

1 



13 

Vladimiretz 

1 


8 


9 

Lipisica 

7 



1 

8 

Zulnya 


6 


1 

7 

Kolk 

3 

2 



5 

Berezhnitza 




3 

3 

Rafalovka 

1 

1 



2 

Manevichi 


1 



1 

Karchemka 



1 


1 







Total 

29 

19 

9 

5 

62 
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Overview of the Shtetl 

This overview of the shtetl is from the YIVO Encyclopedia of Jews in Eastern Europe '. 12 

The Yiddish term for town, shtetl\ commonly refers to small market towns in pre- 
World War II Eastern Europe with a large Yiddish-speaking Jewish population. While 
there were in fact great variations among these towns, a shtetl connoted a type of Jewish 
settlement marked by a compact Jewish population distinguished from its mostly gentile 
peasant neighbors by religion, occupation, language, and culture. The shtetl was defined 
by interlocking networks of economic and social relationships: the interaction of Jews and 
peasants in the market, the coming together of Jews for essential communal and religious 
functions, and the vital relationship between the shtetl and its emigrants abroad 
(organized in landsmanshaftn ). 

No shtetl stood alone. Each was part of a local and regional economic system that 
embraced other shtetls (shtetlekh) and provincial towns. Although the shtetl grew out of 
the private market towns of the Polish nobility in the old commonwealth, over time a 
shtetl became a common term for any town in Eastern Europe with a large Jewish 
population: towns not owned by noblemen in Poland, as well as towns in Ukraine, 
Hungary, and elsewhere in the region that attracted large-scale Jewish immigration 
during the course of the nineteenth century. 

For all their diversity, these shtetls in Eastern Europe were indeed markedly different 
from previous kinds of Jewish Diaspora settlement in Babylonia, France, Spain, or Italy. 
In those other countries, Jews had lived scattered among the general population or, 
conversely, inhabited a specific section of town or a Jewish street. Rarely did they form a 
majority. This was not true of the shtetl, where Jews sometimes comprised 80 percent or 
more of the population. In many shtetls, Jews occupied most of the town, especially the 
streets grouped around the central marketplace. Poorer Jews would live further from the 
center and the frequently agrarian gentiles would often be concentrated on the peripheral 
streets, in order to be closer to the land that they cultivated. 

This Jewish life in compact settlements had an enormous psychological impact on the 
development of East European Jewry, as did the language of the shtetl, Yiddish. Despite 
the incorporation of numerous Slavic words, the Yiddish speech of the shtetl was 
markedly different from the languages used by Jews’ mostly Slavic neighbors. While it 
would be a mistake to see the shtetl as an entirely Jewish world, without gentiles, it is 
nonetheless true that Yiddish reinforced a profound sense of psychological and religious 
difference from non-Jews. Suffused with allusions to Jewish tradition and to religious 
texts, Yiddish developed a rich reservoir of idioms and sayings that reflected a vibrant folk 
culture inseparable from the Jewish religion. 


12 Samuel Kassow, “Shtetl”, The YIVO Encyclopedia of Jews in Eastern Europe , 

http://www.yivoencyclopedia.org/article.aspx/Shtetl (accessed September 2015) 
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Jewish carpenter from Lodz (Yiddishland Gingko Press, Inc.) 


The shtetl was also marked by occupational diversity. While elsewhere in the 
Diaspora Jews often were found in a small number of occupations, frequently determined 
by political restrictions, in the shtetl Jewish occupations ran the gamut from wealthy 
contractors and entrepreneurs, to shopkeepers, carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, teamsters, 
and water carriers. In some regions, Jewish farmers and villagers would be nearby. This 
striking occupational diversity contributed to the vitality of shtetl society and to its 
cultural development. It also led to class conflict and to often painful social divisions. 

The experience of being a majority culture on the local level, sheer numbers, 
language, and occupational diversity all underscored the particular place of the shtetl as a 
form of Jewish Diaspora settlement. 

History of Identified Shtetls 

Some information on the ten towns is provided including whether the town was a shtetl or 
dorf, the Jewish population around 1900, and the name in Hebrew. The classification of shtetl versus 
dorf was provided by Semyon Menyuk, one of the family members I interviewed, who lived in the 
region through the 1930s and knew the towns from personal experience. According to Semyon, a dorf 
was a village and was smaller than a shtetl. (For simplicity, the ten towns are referred to as shtetls in this 
document.) 
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Information on ten Zuler Towns 


Town Name 

Shtetl vs. 
Dorf 

Jewish 

Population 

Population 

Year 

Hebrew 

Name 

Sarny 

unknown 

60 

1897 

’T1KD 

Berezhnitza 

unknown 

2,160 

1897 

nr:’ra 

Zulnya 

shtetl 




Karchemka 

unknown 




Vladimiretz 

unknown 

1,024 

1900 

pO’TKVt 

Lipisica 

dorf 




Rafalovka 

shtetl 

1,054 

1897 

npa'frn 

Komorova 

dorf 




Kolk 

shtetl 

2,537 

1897 


Manevichi 

shtetl 

462 

1921 

Y’aron 


A brief history of the ten identified family shtetls is provided. The shtetls are ordered as a 
traveler would visit them beginning at the easternmost location, Sarny, and traveling west. 

Sarny 

Sarny was originally a part of the Kingdom of Halych-Volhynia. It was later annexed by the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania and then by the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. From 1795 it was 
considered a part of the Russian Empire within the Volhynian Governorate. 

Sarny became a focal point of the settlement of Russian Jews, commencing as of 1903, 
following the pogroms at Kishinev, when Sarny was under Russian rule. Russian Interior Minister 
Vyacheslav von Plehve published a list of villages in which Jews were given "permission” to live, one of 
which was Sarny. By royal decree, every 100 villages were entitled to build a town in which Jews were 
permitted to live. In 1921, the city became part of the Second Polish Republic. 



Street scene in Sarny (Virtual Shtetl) 
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As of 1921, approximately 50% of the town was composed of persons primarily of Polish, 
Ukrainian and Russian backgrounds, who were also Jewish, amounting to approximately 2,800 
individuals. The city was divided by the rail line, with Jewish residents predominantly on one side, and 
predominantly non-Jewish residents on the other: the "Polesia side". Parallel education systems 
developed for Jewish and non-Jewish residents, since there was a 10% quota limiting Jewish students 
from attending public secondary schools 

In 1939, Sarny was occupied by Russian forces following the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact and 
the Soviet invasion of Poland. The city was captured by Nazi Germany on July 8, 1941, following the 
repudiation by Germany of the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact and the German attack on Russia on June 
22, 1941. Subsequent to the German occupation, the Nazis commandeered Jews of Sarny as forced 
labor. In addition, the Jewish population was forced to turn over most of its assets to the Nazis, with 
orders largely enforced by Ukrainian police. In April 1942, a ghetto was established in Sarny, into 
which were forced the Jews from Sarny and the surrounding towns. In August 1942, Sarny was the 
scene of what came to be known as the Sarny Massacre. Over two days, on August 27-28, 1942, 
between 14,000 and 18,000 people, mostly Jews from Sarny and surrounding towns, including an 
estimated 100 Roma, were systematically executed in the ravines on the outskirts of the town, where 
pits had been prepared. Sarny was reclaimed by Soviet forces on January 11, 1944 and became a part of 
Ukrainian S.S.R. In 1991 Ukraine declared its independence. 13 

The fate of the Jews of Sarny during World War II was repeated in towns throughout 
Volhynia including most of the towns inhabited by the Zuler family. More information on the Zuler 
family members still living in Poland during World War II will be provided in a subsequent section. 



Sluch River in Sarny, 2012 (Basil P, Flickr) 


Berezhnitza 

No information was found on the history of this town. 


13 “Sarny”, Wikipedia, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Sarny (accessed July 2017) 
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Zulnya 

No information was found on the history of this town. 

Karchemka 

No information was found on the history of this town. 

Vladimiretz 

The earliest known Jewish community was in the 17th century. The 1939 Jewish population 
was 1,263. The Jewish Community suffered under the Khmelnitskiy’s pogroms and during both 
World Wars. 14 

The Jewish community in Vladimiretz was diverse. There were at least six synagogues. There 
were also many “shteibels” [usually a one-room building just for davening], study groups and minyans 
held in people's homes. Several of the shuls had schools (cheders or Talmud Torahs) associated with 
them and most Jews (including the women) were well educated. Most could read and write - often in 
several languages. The shul was the hub of the Jewish social community as well as the religious center. 



Vladimiretz, 1934 (Vladimirets.org) 


Typical of Jewish shtetls, Vladimiretz was not a wealthy community. Because of the laws, Jews 
weren't allowed to own land or anything that hadn't been owned before, which meant that most Jews 
were merchants of some sort. One Jew, however, owned the grain mill in town. Others were 
carpenters and shokhets (ritual slaughterers), junk men and furniture makers, and of course, teachers 
and rabbis. Given the time and conditions, the Jewish families of Vladimiretz were doing reasonably 
well for themselves. 15 


14 “Vladimirets”, InternationalJewish Cemetery Project 

http://www.iajgsjewishcemeteryproject.org/ukraine/vladimirets.html (accessed September 2015) 

15 “The History of Jewish Life in Vladimirets,” Vladimirets.org, http://www.vladimirets.org/vladimirets_info.htm 

(accessed July 2017) 
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The following is an excerpt of an account of Vladimiretz written by a former resident, Sender 
Tscherniak, in 1963 and entitled, A Noble Tradition . 16 

Vladimirets, our hometown. Many villages surrounded it , and it was the Jewish town 
among them. Each village had its name and its Jewish families. Our town was a centerfor these 
families. So it was on ordinary weekdays and on holidays, especially on Rosh Hashana andYom 
Kippur. There was a chain of contact between our town and these villages - here , an honored 
position was filled mainly by 'de gaierlach" [literally "those who go"], as we called them. These 
men would go out to the villages for almost the entire week and return home for the Sabbath. 

They went out to bargain and sell , some every week, and some at special seasons, such as harvest 
time or the winter. They would buy whatever came to hand, whatever held a chance of profit - 
pig hairs, animalfurs, various plants -fruits of the tree and of the earth, even animals - calves 
and cows, roosters and chickens; horses and mules. In addition to these peddlers, all kinds of 
craftsmen also went out to the villages - such as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, and blacksmiths. 

This was a long chain, the links of which were many and varied. Thus, the populations 
provided livelihoods for each other, and lifeflowed on. This was not a life of wealth and respect, 
bringing prosperity. On the contrary, existence was one of limitation and poverty, but also our 
needs were not excessive. What characterized ourfathers and the people of our town was that 
they were content with little. 

In the town, there were some homeowners who were more well established than those 
mentioned above. Among these were the shop owners and merchants. The population of the 
town was not homogeneous — there were also Christians: Russians, Poles, Ukrainians and even 
gypsies. There also were severalfamilies that were regarded as "lords" in the eyes of the poor 
residents of the town. How wealthy they actually were, I do not know. But some of them were 
apparently bankers. A person would bring his meager savings, which he had keptfor the purpose 
of marrying his daughter, orfor something else. They also lent moneyfor a certain amount of 
profit. It should be pointed out that the whole town was like one largefamily. All of the residents 
were intertwined and connected to each other, whether by actual family relationships or by 
marriage, and all this was so in spite of the divisions between them and their belonging to 
different streams of Chassidim with different shochtim, separate cantors and synagogues, as well 
as the separation of position between the wealthy and the laborers. 

In the beginning, emigration to America was only forfinancial gain - to make some money 
and send dollars to the family, and eventually return home. Among the emigrees were also those 
who left in pairs: two wage-earners would leave together, with the calculation that as a team, 
their profits would be greater. There were those who travelled to America and afterward 
requested the immigration of the members of theirfamily for a temporary period. Thefirst ones 
who left for America suffered there a great deal. The times were not so prosperous. Many of 
those who left were without a profession, and they were forced to obtain one in the new 
country. Many brought over their families after they established themselves materially. The 
great majority of them settled in Detroit , from where they scattered all over the country, until 
there was almost no city where one could notfind people from Vladimiretz. 17 Extensions of our 
town also reached Canada and Argentina, even Brazil, Uruguay and more. 18 Indeed, that 
immigration was goodfor us; thus many remnants of our town remained, because without it 
they certainly would have been murdered with the rest of its Jewish residents. 

16 “A Noble Tradition”, Sefer Vladimirets (the Book of Vladimirets), 

http://www.vladimirets.org/SV_sender_tscherniak_noble_tradition.html (accessed September 2015) 

17 Several Zuler family members first traveled to Detroit prior to settling elsewhere in the United States. 

18 Several Zuler family members settled in Argentina and Brazil. 
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Lipisica 

No information was found on the history of this town. There are several references in the 
interviews to this location. (Eleven family members are from there.) Several of the interviewees 
carefully pronounced the town name and these were the sources from which I derived this spelling. 
However, the spelling of the town in the JewishGen Communities Database is “Lupisuki”. 

Rafalovka 

The Jewish settlement in Rafalovka had existed since before the time of the Bogdan 
Chmielnicki, in the mid-1600s. The town was named after the Polish landowner, whose family name 
was Rafval, one of the many families of the Polish aristocracy. Before the town was destroyed in 
World War II, there existed a recorded history of the Jewish kehilla (community) of Rafalovka, which 
documented many generations in the few centuries before the Second World War. 

The 1900 Jewish population was 1,054 and the 1939 population was 565. The Jewish 
Community suffered under the Khmelnitsky pogroms and during both World Wars. 19 The original 
town of Rafalovka was located on the Styr River. During World War II, the residents of Rafalovka 
and the surrounding villages were rounded up and moved to a ghetto called Novo-Rafalovka, which 
was 12 kilometers east of the original town. 20 

The following is an excerpt of an account of Old Rafalovka written by a former resident, 
Moshe Appelboim in 1987. 21 

The description of the town of Rafalovka , which I'm bringing to you here, is 66 years old, a 
few years before the beginning of World WarI. When I write Rafalovka, I don't add 'Old' as it 
was later known, because at the time there was only one Rafalovka. Jewish Rafalovka was 
located at the center of town surrounded on three sides by goy neighborhoods and on the west by 
the Styr River. 

The Jews owned about 150 houses; some small, some large, 170families lived there. There 
were families that didn't have their own home and they would rent rooms from Jewish 
homeowners. Jews settled in the town hundreds of years ago. One day a notebook of the Hevre 
Kadisha was discovered in Rafalovka dating 325years earlier. I saw it with my own eyes but 
couldn 't decipher all the entries because ink stains covered most pages. 

Jews worked in cattle trade and wood and were shopkeepers, shoemakers and tailors. Two 
flourmills operated by the Styr River. One was called Torkevits Mill and the other was called 
the Community Mill. This mill had a ferry that used to go back andforth on the river. The 
Torkenitch mill was on the southern side of town, in an area called <( Polsha. ” The Community 
mill was on the northern side of the river, near the village of Babka. 


19 “Rafalovka”, International Jewish Cemetery Project, 

http://www.iajgsjewishcemeteryproject.org/ukraine/rafalovka.html (accessed September 2015) 

20 “Rafalovka, Ukraine”, D e eke lb aum Immigration, http://genealogy.caroldeckelbaum.com/rafalovka.html 

(accessed September 2015) 

21 Moshe Appelboim, “Old Rafalovka”, Rafalovka Yizkor Book, 
http://www.jewishgen.org/yizkor/Rafalovka/raf211.html (accessed September 2015) 
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A main street in modern Old Rafalovka 


The Torkenitch mill was leased to a Jewish family who ran it. The second mill belonged to a 
Jew. He had a stone house - only rich men lived in such a house at that time - and he rented the 
ferry out to another Jew. 

The ferry worked after Passover and sometimes earlier when the ice just began to melt. The 
owner would hire peasants who would carry the ferry on large boats. People , animals and goods 
would be moved across the overflowing river. When the water level went down the ferry would 
be put near a fence and be moved back andforth across the river by a rope. There was a straw 
hut on the ferry to protect people from the rain. 

It should be said that the Jews of Old Rafalovka were considered at the time to be the most 
educated people in the area. The Vladimirets Jews were called “di smolyares” meaning “the people 
who work with pitch, ” because they produced tar. 

There were kleyzmers in Rafalovka who traveled throughout the area to play at weddings. 
They reached as far as Sarny in the east and worked in Vladimirets, Berezhnitsa, and all the 
way south to Stepan on the way to Rovno. The Jews also had saloons where they sold wine to the 
goyim and cookedfish meals for them. State laws orderedJews to close the saloons andfood places 
on the Christian holidays. The Jews would bribe the oridanik (governmental clerk) and the 
strarjnick (policeman) to close their eyes to the open restaurants and allow the owners to make a 
living. In the winter, fairs were held in the forest and many times forest merchants would come 
from Pinsk for a share in the business. There were also peddlers who carried their merchandise on 
their backs and went around the villages exchanging their goods for agricultural produce. All 
town residents were terribly poor and they would all beg. 

The following is an excerpt of an account of Old Rafalovka written by a former resident 22 . 

Old Rafalovka was differentfrom New Rafalovka. The many waters of the Styr River 
glistened to the West. At some points it was 100 meters wide and more. The Styr shaped the old 
town in the same way the train station modeled New Rafalovka. 


22 Yaakov Bas, “Bereavement and Wandering”, Rafalovka Yiskor Book, page 67, 

http://www.jewishgen.org/yizkor/Rafalovka/raf063.html (accessed September 2015) 
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Steamships, boats and rafts traversed the Styr. It was the main commercial water route 
between Pinsk and Lutsk and the towns along the river between these two cities. Merchandise 
and people were transported up and down the river. When you heard a sudden long siren , you 
knew a passenger ship had arrived. 

Here on the riverbank there was a big flourmillfueled by a waterfall. Expanses of green 
meadows stretched out on both sides of the river. Dark blue blotches of thick pinewoods filled the 
horizon. The Styr provided a source of livelihoodforfishermen , most of them Christians. The 
Jews, toos took advantage of the river , buying the fish taken from the river and sending them far 
away. The river drew the youth, who swam in its waters, strolled along its banks and took boat 
rides in the summer. 

About 80 Jewish families lived in the town. There were two synagogues: one of the Stepan 
Hassids on the bank of the river , and one of the Lyubeshov Hassids. Old Rafalovka was very 
old, and this was evident in the old synagogues. The early foundations were exposed when the 
synagogues were renovated. We had no Hebrew school here and private teachers earned a living 
by filling this need. We had no regularfairs. There were market days only during the holidays of 
the goyim, when people would gatherfrom the entire area, from as far away as Vladimiretz. 

This way of life continued more or less uninterrupted until the Soviets arrived in 1939. The 
town shed its traditional clothes, but it still did not take on a new look. The Jewish life we had 
led up to then was being undermined, and our souls filled with anxiety about what tomorrow 
would bring. 

Komorova 

No information was found on the history of this town. 

Kolk 

A history of Kolk is drawn from the Encyclopedia of Jewish-Communities in Poland ,: 23 

Kolk was a town in the sixteenth century. An ancient fortress called Romanow, that 
belonged to a family of noblemen, was located near the city. In a document from the year 
1570, it is stated that, at that time, the area was populated by people of the Catholic, 
Pravoslavic and Jewish faiths. In 1589, the local prince received the civic rights of the 
Magdeburg charter for Kolki. In the eighteenth century, the city passed to the ownership 
of the Radziwill family, who built a castle nearby. 

Jews lived in Kolk in the middle of the sixteenth century. It is likely that an organized 
Jewish community was formed at the end of that century when the town became a city. 
There was a large Jewish settlement on the eve of the Chmielnicki attacks, for it is known 
that the community suffered greatly by the attack of the Cossack army. One source states, 
“Such a large number of Jews were slaughtered here, that to this day there is still a 
remnant of the weir that was erected from their bodies.” After this catastrophe, only six 
Jewish houses remained. However, the Jewish community recovered quickly. In 1672, 
two merchants from Kiev complained that the Jew Pesach, who was an official of the 
owner of the place, along with the servants and the Dragun soldiers, stole the 
merchandise that they had brought with them and kept it locked up for two years. In a 
meeting of the council of the Volhyn District in January 1700, a head tax of 400 zlotys 
was imposed upon the community of Kolki. This sum testifies that the Jewish 
community was of medium size. 


23 “Kolki”, Encyclopedia of Jewish-Communities in Poland, Volume V, 

http://www.jewishgen.org/Yizkor/pinkas_poland/pol5_00166.html (accessed September 2015) 
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The Jewish population of Kolk grew in the nineteenth century. They earned their 
livelihood from the purchase and export of mushrooms, dried wild berries and nuts. Some 
worked in small-scale commerce and others in trades. There were two flourmills, a 
sawmill, and 99 stores. In Kolk there were four synagogues of various Hassidic leanings. 
People of Kolk were known throughout Volhynia. 



Kolk wood merchants (JewishGen Kehilalinks) 


During the time of the First World War, in September 1915, a battle between the 
Russian and German armies took place on the Styr River, near Kolk. Kolk was attacked 
and burned to the ground. Its Jews were dispersed. 

At the beginning of the era of Polish rule, approximately one third of the Jews 
returned, and the general population declined by a half. This settlement had the status of 
a town council. The Jews of Kolk were occupied in the forestry business, furs, agricultural 
products, as well as small scale business and trades. 

There was a Tarbut Hebrew School 24 in Kolk until 1927. There were four libraries in 
Kolk. Two were Tarbut , one was called Y. L. Peretz and was under the auspices of the 
Bund and Poale Zion 25 , and another was under the auspices of the Chashmonai sports 
organization. Drama circles operated under the auspices of these libraries and put on 
performances in the region. Literary evenings, lectures and other such events took place 
under their auspices. A Kibbutz of HeChalutz 26 was established in Kolk in 1925. 


24 Tarbut was a Zionist network of Hebrew-language schools founded in 1922 in parts of the former Pale of 

Settlement. 

25 Poale Zion was a movement of Marxist-Zionist Jewish workers founded in various cities of the Russian Empire 

around the turn of the 20th century after the Bund rejected Zionism in 1901. “Poale Zion”, Wikipedia , 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Poale_Zion (accessed September 2015) 

26 HeChalutz was an association of Jewish youth whose aim was to train its members to settle in the Land of 

Israel; it became an umbrella organization of the pioneering Zionist youth movements. By the eve of Second 
World War in 1939, HeChalutz numbered 100,000 members worldwide. Wikipedia , 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/HeHalutz (accessed September 2015) 
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KolkTarbut Hebrew School, 1925 (JewishGen Kehilalinks) 


The following is an excerpt of an account of Kolk written by a former resident, Bors Birick 
about his grandfather. 27 

There was one event which remained engraved in my memory until this very day: my 
grandfather , Pinch as Roshnitzer , used to return from work ,, wash up , pray Mincha-Maariv 
prayers at home , and after dinner went to the Synagogue and sat down in a corner with a book 
and learned. 

One day the village was connected to the electricity network and also the Synagogue of the 
Triesk Hassids was lightened with many light bulbs. In spite of that , grandfather took his 
kerosene lamp , like he always did ,, went up to the women's wing and sat down in a corner with 
his book. People asked him what was the reason and he answered: "with the electricity I do not 
understand a word. Tens of years I had studied without electricity and now that I am old ,, I 
can't change". 

I still can smell the odor of the kerosene , I can see the smallflame in the corner of the 
women's wing and my grandfather bending over the Gemara , singing still,\ and suddenly 
shaking hands , as he would say: "Ahhh, now I understand!" 

Manevichi 

The town originated from a railway station during the Kovel-Sarny railway construction in 
1892. In 30 years of the twentieth century it grew rapidly due to industrial development. In particular, 
this was based on a Belgian manufacturer of parquet floors, La Chepelle. There were bakeries, small 
meat-processing plants, and a small sawmill. 


27 Bors Birick, “Memories of Kolki”, Virtual Shtetl , http://www.sztetl.org.pl/en/article/kolki/16, accounts - 

memories/19803,bors-birick-about-his-grandfather-before-and-during-war-himself-during-war-in-u-s-s-r- 
and-his-way-to-erec-isrel-after-war/ (accessed September 2015) 
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The town was predominantly inhabited by Jews (approximately 50%) and Poles 
(approximately 30%). There were also Ukrainians, Germans and several families from Bessarabia. 
Almost the whole Jewish population of Manevichi was killed in 1942 during World War II. The 
Polish population was partly exterminated and deported by the Communists in 1939-41. 28 

Origins of Zuler Name 

There is no family record or oral history of the origin of the Zuler surname. However, there is 
historical research available on Jewish surnames of the Russian Empire. 29 This section is based on an 
analysis of available historical information. 

There are two likely origins of the Zuler surname - derivation from the name of their place of 
origin or derivation from an occupation. Each of these alternatives will be discussed. 

Zuler Surname Derived from a Toponym 

Background 

Jews from various countries commonly developed their surnames from toponyms. (A toponym 
is a place name.) Within the Russian Empire, this practice had become traditional by the beginning of 
the 19 th century. Naming people according to their place of origin was useful and was widely practiced. 

Names based on places are developed not from the locale where the person lives but from the 
locale from which he came. Thus, one would not call a man who lives in Slutsk by the name Slutskij 
(“of Slutsk” in Russian) since people there are of Slutsk. However, someone who migrated from Slutsk 
to Minsk could easily acquire the name Slutskij while in Minsk. 

In the early nineteenth century, many Russian Jews did not live in their place of birth. At the 
end of the eighteenth century with the easing of government restrictions, many Jews migrated to new 
territories. At the same time, Russians expelled Jews from other regions. Since the migrations occurred 
around the time that surnames were adopted, when Jews acquired surnames, many lived in new 
localities and adopted surnames based on their towns of origin. 

In the early twentieth century, surnames derived from the names of villages were usually found 
in the center of the same district, while surnames derived from the names of district centers were often 
found in a neighboring district. Also, most surnames derived from toponyms are based on the names 
of settlements (that is, villages and towns). 

Several patterns have been identified in the creation of surnames from toponyms: 

• Semantically from place names, with no suffix. (Semantics is a branch of linguistics 
concerned with the nature, structure, and especially, the development and changes of the 
meanings of speech forms.) 

• Morphologically from place names, that is, with the addition of suffixes such as skij, ov, or 
in. (Morphology is a branch of linguistics that deals with the internal structure and forms 
of words.) 

• Semantically from the names of inhabitants of places. 


28 “Manevychi”, Wikipedia, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Manevychi (accessed July 2017) 

29 Alexander Beider, A Dictionary of Jewish Surnamesfrom the Russian Empire (Avotaynu, 2008) 
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There is a large group of surnames with the Yiddish suffix er which is considered a distinct 
group. The suffix is used in Yiddish to create adjectives from toponyms, as well as to create names for 
inhabitants of places. For example, vilner may designate “of Vilna” or “native or inhabitant of Vilna.” 
Thus, surnames that end in er may belong to both the second and third pattern. 

There are numerous surnames based on place names in 11 of the 15 gubernias within the Pale 
of Settlement. The following table presents the distribution of surnames derived from toponyms. As 
shown in the table, the suffix skij was the most common one used to form surnames in nearly all of the 
gubernias. The suffix er was most frequently used in Podolia and Volhynia, which were adjoining 
western gubernias. The suffix er was used in one third of Jewish surnames derived from toponyms in 
Volhynia, which is the gubernia of the Zuler family. 


Distribution of Jewish Surnames derived from Toponyms 
In selected Gubernias within the Pale of Settlement 30 


Gubernia 

Percentage of Surnames by Suffix 

Total Names 


Skij 

er 

Other 


Kovno 

32.3 

11.2 

56.5 

591 

Vilna 

56.2 

9.4 

34.4 

532 

Minsk 

54.5 

11.9 

33.6 

506 

Kiev 

83.2 

7.4 

9.4 

596 

Volhynia 

42.5 

33.8 

23.7 

485 

Podolia 

55.4 

34.3 

10.3 

397 


When the suffix er is used to form a surname, it is usually added to the stem of a place name. 
In the Ukraine, a toponym stem is usually the same as the stem of the Ukrainian name for a locality. 
Since er is a Yiddish suffix and is not used in Slavic languages, surnames ending in er are probably 
based on Yiddish names. In the Ukraine, Yiddish toponyms are closer to Ukrainian toponyms than to 
Russian ones. 

Conclusion 

We have seen that er is a Yiddish suffix used frequently by Jews in Volhynia to form a surname 
from the stem of a place name. One of the three primary towns identified as the birthplace of Zulers is 
Zufnya. Thus, it is possible that the surname Zuler was created by combining the stem of the town 
name ZuTnya (i.e., Zut) with the suffix er. The surname would thus mean “of Zufnya” or “native or 
inhabitant of Zufnya.” 

In support of this theory, Joseph Juliar told his daughter, Sima (Juliar) Stanley, that “a 
“Zhulnyer” was a person from Zhuf nya” and that this is how he understood that his father’s family got 
the name. 

Zuler Surname Derived from an Occupation 

The Zuler surname may have its origin in an occupation performed by ancestors. The name 
itself, along with related names and roots, is contained in A Dictionary of Jewish Surnames From the 
Russian Empire by Alexander Beider. The following entries are listed: 


30 Ibid. 
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• Zul and Zul’ - from Kiev gubernia (due east of Volhynia), a Southeastern Yiddish term 
meaning sole of a boot 

• Zuler and Zulyar - from Rovno (a city 30 miles south of the Zuler cluster of shtetls), a 
shoemaker, from the Southeastern Yiddish term zulen meaning to steep in lye 

If this origin of the Zuler surname is correct, then it is likely that some of the ancestors at the 
time of surname adoption were shoemakers and cobblers. The following photo is of cobblers and their 
apprentices in Russia at the turn of the twentieth century. 



Cobblers and apprentices in their workshop in Russia around 1900 


We have thus seen that there are two possible origins of the Zuler surname - derivation from 
a toponym (place name) and derivation from an occupation. It is not possible at this time to state 
conclusively which of these is the actual origin. Such a definitive statement must await further research 
in original family documents. However, since none of the individuals interviewed and no source 
documents made any reference to ancestors being cobblers, I think it is likely that the name “Zuler” is 
derived from family origins in Zul’nya. 

Original documents with Zuler name 

Source documents with the Zuler name have been located that belonged to family members 
when they lived in Poland prior to the war. These reveal the original Polish spelling of the name. 

A military document of Moishe (Mewsza) Zuler from 1932 reveals the spelling of “Zuler”. 
The document states that Moshe was born in 1898. 
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Military document of Moishe Zuler, Poland, 1932 (Vera Zveibil) 


The student “note sheet” of Rachel Zuler displays “Zuler” with a suffix of “owny”. According 
to JewishGen Kehila Links 31 , Polish used to have special feminine suffixes, which were added to a 
woman's surname. A woman who was never married used her father's surname with the suffix “owna” 
(if the name ended in a consonant except g) or “'anka” (if the name ended in a vowel or g). In this case, 
Rachel used a variation of the suffix “owny”. 



“Note Sheet” of Rachel Zuler from Poland, 1930s (Vera Zveibil) 

A passport of Moishe (Mewsza) Zuler reveals the spelling of “Zular”. This may be from 1933 
when he traveled from Poland to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The document states that Moshe was 
domiciled in Komorova. 


31 Susana Bloch, “Polish Patronymics and Surname Suffixes”, 

http://kehilalinks.jewishgen.org/Suchostaw/polish_patronymics_and_surname_suffixes.htm (accessed July 
2017) 
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Passport of Moishe Zular, Poland 1930s (Vera Zveibil) 

According to Vera Zveibil, when the family moved to Brazil in the 1930s, they spelled the 
family name “Zular”. 

Oral history in Czarist Russia 

As stated earlier, interviews were conducted with multiple family members to learn about their 
lives and the history of the family. Throughout this document, excerpts of the interviews are provided 
on various topics. The chart on the next page presents the position on the family tree of those 
interviewed. It can be seen that representatives from each of four family lines were interviewed. 


The oral histories incorporated in this document provide a window into a world that is long 
gone. The generation that lived in Czarist Russia and braved the journey to a new life in the Americas 
has passed on but their stories provide us a glimpse of the lost world in which they lived. The stories 
also reveal something of the people themselves, their individuality and identity. Are we not all 
influenced by those who came before us? Does it not behoove us to know the stories of our ancestors? 
The telling of these stories enables the perpetuation of the saga of a family. 

The stream of time, irresistible , ever moving, carries off and bears away all things that come to birth 
and plunges them into utter darkness, both deeds of no account and deeds which are mighty and worthy of 
commemoration. .. Nevertheless, the science of history is a great bulwark against this stream of time; in a way 
it checks this irresistible flood, it holds in a tight grasp whatever it can seize floating on the surface and will 
not allow it to slip away into the depths of oblivion? 2 


32 Anna Comnena, The Alexiad as cited in The Lost by Daniel Mendelsohn 
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This section provides a first-hand account of life in Czarist Russia through the voices of Zuler 
family members. 

Introduction to Rose (Jeweler) Peres 

I interviewed Rose Peres on March 28, 1992 when she was 77 years old. Rose was born in 
1915 in Washington, DC to Benjamin Jeweler and Bertha Snider. She married Irv Peres, had a son 
and daughter, and died in 2009. See Rose’s hourglass chart in Appendix B for her ancestors and 
descendants. 



Rose Peres interviewed by Leonard Jewler, 1992 


Rose (Jeweler) Peres on the Zulers, Sniders, and Menyuks 

There were several instances of Zulers/Jewelers/Jewlers, Sniders, and Menyuks inter-marrying 
beginning in Russia. 

The three families first inter-married in the old country. My mother [Bertha Snider] and 
father [Benjamin Jeweler] were there and they intermarried. The Menyuks , the Sniders, and the 
Jewlers - they all did that. 

The three families all lived within the cluster of shtetls previously identified. 

I remember the story of how my uncle Yachvid [Jacob Snider] got married and he's the 
patriarch of the Sniders. Tante Tsipe was a Menyuk and her parents were dead. You had to have 
a dowry in order to get married. If you did not have a dowry you were out of luck. But it was a 
mitzvah to get an orphan married. So my grandfather [Zivel Schneider] Snider had all these 
boys and he said, “Ifyou would like one of these boys , you are welcomed to. ” She said, ( Yes she 
would take him. ” 
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But she could not get to Rafalovka very soon. It must have been a year later that she came to 
claim her fiance. He was already married to someone else who had money. So my grandfather 
said , “Well, if you like my younger son you are welcome.” At the time , he was 15 years old. She 
was an old maid- she had to be IS or 19years old with no money. He said\ 'Ifyou like that one 
you can have him. ” She said, “Til take him. ” They beat him all the way to the wedding because he 
did not want to get married. There was no choice at all. I wish it were that way in the United 
States! You did not tell your parents what to do ever. 

As stated, there were multiple instances of intermarriage among the three families. The 
following are the known instances: 

• Jacob Yankel Snider from Rafalovka married Tsipe Menyuk from Stepan; Jacob and 
Bertha Snider are siblings. 

• Benjamin Jeweler from Lipisica married Bertha Brindel Snider from Rafalovka. 

• Louis Jewler from Zulnya married Sophie Snider from Rafalovka; Sophie and Louis 
Snider are siblings (twins). 

• Louis Snider married Lena Jeweler from Lipisica 

• Yachvid Zuler married Shiya Menyuk and both were from Komorova; Yachvid and 
Mushke Zuler are siblings; Shiya Menyuk was the uncle of Yachvid Zuler. 

• Mushke Zuler married Moishe Menyuk and both were from Komorova 

• Moishe Zular from Manevichy married Ethel Menyuk from Komorova; Ethel is the 
daughter of Yachvid Zuler and Shiya Menyuk. Moishe and Ethel were second cousins. 

• Mendel Zuler married Bassie Zuler. They were first cousins. 

The Zuler family tree on the next page shows the earliest generations with the instances of 
intermarriage between the three families. Such intermarriage occurred in the third and fourth 
generations among family members who were born in the identified set of shtetls. 
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Introduction to Sophie (Snider) Jewler 

I interviewed Sophie (Snider) Jewler on April 4, 1992 when she was 92 years old. Sophie was 
born in 1900 in Rafalovka to Jacob Snider and Tzipe Menyuk. Her family immigrated to the United 
States first to Kansas City and then to Washington, DC. She married Louis Jewler, had two 
daughters, and died in 1999. See Sophie’s hourglass chart in Appendix B for her ancestors and 
descendants. 



Sophie Jewler interviewed by Leonard Jewler, 1992 


Sophie (Snider) Jewler on the Zulers, Sniders, and Menyuks 

Benjamin [jeweler] was good hearted, he was like my husband. I couldn't say anything 
about her [Brindel Snider], she was my fathers sister. When I came to her I was only sixteen and 
she was just like my mother. My mother [Tsipe Menyuk] was in Kansas City and I was here. 

She was like my mother and he was like my father. 

I was thirteen years old when I came here from Russia. I was born in Raf-LOV-i-ka. It 
wasn't even on a map. Benjamin [jeweler] camefrom Li-PI-si-ca. 
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Maryam Zuler at the grave of her mother, Chana Brindel, in Lipisica (Ken Peres) 
Inscription 33 : Here lies/ the humble woman/ Chana Brindel, daughter of/ 
Rabbi Ze’ev died Tamuz (July)/year 5688 (1928) Rest in Peace 


[With regard to how Benjamin Zuler and Brindel Snider met.] They met... my 
mothers brother [Shiya Menyuk] marriedBenyamin's sister [Yachvid Zuler]. So he [Benjamin] 
met her [Brindel] through Benjamins sister Yachvid. She married a Menyuk. 

[With regard to the Menyuks in the family.] There s one Menyuk here. He camefrom 
Europe not long ago. Semyon Menyuk. He married someone named Manye. [Semyon is the son 
ofMushke Zuler and Moishe Menyuk.] They live in Gaithersburg. He's got a son that works 
with Rose [Peres] brother in the liquor store. ... Harry and Ethel were the son and daughter of 
Yachvid [Zuler and Shiya Menyuk]. Ethel married a nephew of my husband [Moishe 
Zular]. She marriedBorach Jewler's son. Ethel was my mothers brothers daughter. She married 
my husband's brother's son. Her [Yiddish] name was Fagel. 

[Regarding the other Zuler family line, Medow.] That was Moishe [Medow who was a 
first cousin to Benjamin Jeweler ; Yachvid Zuler , Louis Jewler , and others]. Max Teitelbaum's 
family put him in the business. [Max Teitel was the son ofMindel Medow andYankel 
Teitelbaum.] 




33 Translation of Hebrew inscription courtesy of Micha Netser, Israel in June 2018 
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Sophie (Snider) Jewler on other Jewler Family 

[Regarding other siblings of Max, Simcha, and Louis Jewler.] They were all in Europe. 
Some of them came to South America. My husband had a niece and nephew in South America. 
Rose was in South America , she visited with them. Borach [Zuler, a brother] had a son in South 
America that married my husband's cousins daughter. [Moishe Zular, the son of Borach 
Zuler married Ethel Menyuk, the daughter of Yachvid Zuler and Shiya Menyuk. They 
lived in Sao Paolo, Brazil.] They were all intermarried. Borach and Mendel [Zuler, two 
other brothers of Max, Simcha, and Louis Jewler] were in Europe. I am not sure which came 
over. Not Mendel. 

[Regarding children of brothers who lived in South America.] One of them is Harry 
Menyuk. He went to Israel , but he stopped here in America. [There is no independent 
confirmation of a “Harry” Menyuk.] You know , I didn't know them at all - the ones in South 
America. I met one of them. Her name was Fayga [or Feigel] Bagel. That was Mendel [Zulers] 
daughter. That was her [married] name. [laughing / [Meyer Beigel married Fayga Zuler so 
her married name was Feigel Beigel]. They lived in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.] Most of them 
are dead. 

Harry married a cousin. [It is not clear whether Sophie is referring to Meyer Beigel 
here.] They all married into cousins. It was a small place and they had to get married in the 
family because there wasn't any other choice , so they married cousins. 

There was one sister they had out of all those boys. [The seven sons and one daughter of 
Isaac and Esther Zuler. The name of the sister is not known.] The sister did not leave 
Russia. She died very young. I think she did marry though. 



Family of Feigl Beigel, Alfenas, Brazil, 1930s (Raquefs Notebook) 
From left standing: Isaac Beigel, Clara Beigel, Raquel Zuler, Boris Beigel 
From left seated: Feigl and Etla Zular with Efraim Zular 
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Sophie (Snider) Jewler on life in Czarist Russia 

I knew Yachvid Zuler when I was a child in [Czarist] Russia. She was my mothers 
brothers wife. [Sophie’s mother was Tzipe Menyuk and her mother s brother was Shiya 
Menyuk.] At that time, it was very\ very bad. My father [Jacob Snider] was a blacksmith. 
Benyamin's [Zuler] father [Ephraim Zuler] used to buy cattle where your grandmother [Sadie 
Barr Jewler] comes from, Kolk. He was a salesman of cattle. 



Cattle market, Orla, Poland 1920s-1930s (D. Duksin, YIVO) 


Sophie (Snider) Jewler was born in Rafalovka in the Czarist Russian gubernia of Volhynia. 
The Zuler and Snider families lived in nearby shtetls and, as stated, several members of each family 
intermarried. Sophie came to America when she was 13 and remembered life in Russia. 

I was from Rafalovka. Komorova, Kolk, they were all close by. They used to walk it no 
matter how far it was. Who had cars? They used to go to Komorova, or to Rafalovka. My uncle, 
Shia Menyuk, married Benjamins sister Yachvid [Zuler]. She was a Zuler. 

You know, your grandmother [Sadie (Barr) Jewler] camefrom Kolk and my mothers 
brother [Shiya Menyuk] used to work in Kolk in business. He lived in Komorova, its right near 
Kolk. 

There was a few goyim and a few Jewish people and one Shul. It's not a farm; I don't know 
what you call it. We had a big house. Myfather camefrom the United States to Europe and he 
had a few dollars. So we bought a house in Rafalovka. He went back to the United States. My 
father was born in Europe and got married there. After he came to the United States and was 
there a while, he came back to Europe. 

You had your own cow. Before Pesach, most of them made their own matzah. There were no 
factories. They made their own wine. There was no Frigidaire. They used to put it in the 
ground. Dig holes in the ground and it was cool there. That's how we lived. 

[Regarding anti-Semitism] They used to come in and if they saw things like that [points 
to furniture] they would take it and go away with it. They used to take it out of your house. If 
not, they would beat you up. This could happen any time in the day or night. 
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Sophie (Snider) Jewler on her husband, Louis Jewler, in Czarist Russia 

His life was very bad. He went to work and then he had to go in the army. He didn't like it , 
he sneaked out and when he got on a train he hid under the bench so they wouldn't catch him. 
Then he went into a town and he found a Jewish man and told him the story. The man gave 
him something to put on that he shouldn't be seen as a soldier and he helped him. Who was he 
going to go to? His mother was dead and I don't know ifhis father was alive. He had nowhere 
to go to. He had a very bad life. So he escaped from the army and he ended up in Detroit. Then 
he came here to Benjamin [jeweler , Louis'first cousin] and he workedfor him till he got his own 
place. 

He was from Zulnya but he didn't stay there much because he didn't have nobody to take 
care of him. He was all on his own. He didn't remember his mother Esther. And his father , I had 
a picture with the beard, of his father and the sister. But when I moved, I don't know what they 
did with it. The name ofhis father was Isaac. He didn't know his grandparents. I don't think he 
even remembered his mother. 

And then when my husband got out the Army, they would have killed the wholefamily if 
they catch him. He was very careful. He left for the United States. 34 

After the pogroms, the czarist policy of forced military conscription was the most 
oppressive policy confronting the Jews in the Pale of Settlement. All recruits, including Jews, had 
to serve 25 years in the army. The subject of conscription of Jews into the Russian army cannot be 
divorced from the apparently overwhelming desire of the Russian oligarchy to convert all Jews to 
Christianity. Jews resisted military recruiters as best they could and fled the country when they 
ran out of options. 



Russian Jewish soldiers at Sabbath meal in Lomza, Poland, 1905 (YIVO) 


34 Dan Leeson, “Military Conscription in 19th Century Russia”, http://www.jewishgen.org/InfoFiles/ru-mil.txt 
(accessed September 2015) 
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That man he met after he got out from under the seats in the train. He watched himself he 
got out , and he met this man , and he told him the whole thing. He gave him clothes, and he gave 
him a couple dollars. He got a job in Europe. There was a fire and they spotted him sleeping out 
on top of a stable. When the thing was burning up he was almost gone. That's the life my 
husband had. 


Introduction to Max Teitel 

I interviewed Max Teitel on July 2, 1991 when he was 80 years old. Max was born in 1911 in 
Vladimiretz to Yankel Teitelbaum and Mindel Medow. He immigrated to the United States first to 
Detroit and then to Washington, DC. He married Rebecca Faudem, had two sons and a daughter, 
and died in 2011. See Max’s hourglass chart in Appendix B for his ancestors and descendants. 



Max Teitel interviewed by Leonard Jewler, 1991 


Max Teitel on life in Czarist Russia 

When I was about eight years old, the Cossacks came over and they needed some wheat and 
it was the wrong time of year. Where do you get wheat? It was just the wrong time of year. It so 
happened that my mother was a leader in the dorf it wasn't even a shtetl , it was a dorf. A dorf 
is like a farm. 35 You might have a half dozen neighbors in the area both Jewish and Christian. 

There was no way to get any wheat. So one of the Cossacks took a whip and hit my mother 
over the head and I was standing next to her. Those are the kinds of things you don'tforget and 
I remember it real well. A Cossack also made my grandfather harness his horse to take him 
somewhere. Now this was Shabbas. You can understand the shame involved. That , in itself 
wasn't bad enough. In those days, most never came back alive. So he did harness the horse, took 
him where he wanted him to go, and he came back alive. Those were the things. 


35 S htetls were small towns with large Jewish populations while dofs were villages. 
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We were living in Karchemka [in today s Ukraine], which is just a small community. It 
was a main road where people would travel with their horses from one city to the next. It was a 
thoroughfare, a dirt road. So a lot of people would travel , they would come to our house to get a 
bite , just to help them out - we were right on the main thoroughfare. I remember what the house 
looked like, you know we talk about garages - we had this big garage and this great big home. 
But instead of keeping cars there, we used to keep the cows and the horses right next to the house. 
And underneath the house, we have a cellar. During the winter we would store ice there, so you 
would have it yearlong. And you put your potatoes there, a lot of things there because it was 
colder there than anywhere else. The type of heat we had there was a stove that was usedfor 
cooking and baking. That was the heat in our home. 

The only relatives I know were on my dad's side [the Teitelbaum side]. They were extremely 
wealthy. They owned timberland. I remember seeing their house, it stuck in my mind, in those 
days they had a piano, I do remember that. It was my dad's sister. I remembered that they had 
two children and we looked them up when I was in Israel. 

[Regarding his grandparents] I remember my grandfather. My grandmother wasn't 
living when I was born. I remember my grandfather had a long white beard. I remember that 
my mother wanted to spank me, and he came along and made sure she wouldn't touch me. That 
I never forget. 


Introduction to Semyon Menyuk 

I interviewed Semyon Menyuk on October 19, 1997 when he was 75 years old. (Semyon was 
also interviewed by the US Holocaust Memorial Museum on Oct. 25, 1990.) Semyon was born in 
1922 in Komorova to Moishe Menyuk and Mushke Zuler. He immigrated to the United States to the 
Washington, DC area. He married Manye Lorman, had two sons and a daughter, and died in 2009. 

In 1942 when he was 20 years old, Semyon jumped off of a truck carrying his family and other Jewish 
villagers to be executed by the Nazis and escaped to a nearby forest. He eventually became a resistance 
fighter. (A later chapter provides more information on Semyon’s life and that of other family members 
during the Second World War.) See Semyon’s hourglass chart in Appendix B for his ancestors and 
descendants. 



Semyon Menyuk interviewed by Leonard Jewler, 1990 
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Semyon Menyuk on life in Czarist Russia 

This oral history is from Semyon’s interview at the US Holocaust Memorial Museum. 

I was born in the village of Komarova in Ukraine. It was near the cities of Lutsk and 
Sarny, the big city. The smaller ones are Rafalovka and Chartoriysk. It's a lot of small cities 
around and this was a village. The village had230 houses, that's what I remember. 

In this village, there were five or six families of Jewish people. My parents sent me to study 
in Sarny. I was living with my mothers sister while I studied in school. [Semyon’s mother was 
Mushke Zuler. The sister referenced would have been Rifka or Bassie Zuler.] It was in 
Yiddish and Polish languages. 

My father [Moishe Menyuk] workedfor a Polish man who had a lot of land and he 
managed a little what was the place. The man was living in Russia, his name was Shelkowski 
and he came maybe once in a month or in two months. He took some money because it was 
money for the grain for the field. We got land and myfather was working land, we got 
everything our own. We got a cow. We got a horse. It was life in a village. My father was a 
good music player. He was playing the fiddle very good. They invited him always... Ukraine 
people, on weddings. He was good with Ukrainian people and Ukraine people with us. In this 
time. 



Semyon Menyuk’s parents, Mushke Zuler and Moishe Menyuk 
with cousin Freda Perlmutter, 1930s (Menyuk family) 
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I went to a Tarbut school. They teach us Polish language and Hebrew and Yiddish. It was 
Polish teachers, Jewish teachers, depending on what we study. They teach us how to work and it 
was a big city. It was Polish people, Ukraine people, and a lot of Jewish people. My uncle, 
married to my mothers sister, was very religious and he taught me to keep the religion very 
strong. I go every day to synagogue with him and pray. 

After 19381 come back to my parents, to Komarova and I lived with them. [He was 16 
then.] Like everybody in the school, we lived, we go some evenings to school and we talked with 
our parents, like today. It was the same in this time; we cannot say, nothing special. It was a 
nice life beginning. It certainly was a time that we begin our life. For some, it was not very 
well. You know, a lot of people now not alive, we studied with them. We were very goodfriends. 
We went to each others apartments and did homework together. Now, there is nobody alive. 
[They were not alive because the Nazis killed them. The murdered people included 
Semyons parents and sister.] 


While all of the relatives I had interviewed had emigrated from Czarist Russia during the first 
two decades of the twentieth century, Semyon had continued to live there through the Second World 
War and began his family there. He and his wife, Manye, personally knew the towns where the family 
lived and were able to confirm the specific shtetls I had identified in my research. They also confirmed 
and augmented my record of the family tree. I realized that I was talking with someone who had 
actually walked in the ancestral towns not that many years earlier, who knew the family that had 
remained there into the 1930s and could personally verify the emerging story of the Zuler family. 

I also knew that Semyon suffered tragic losses during the war. His parents, Mushke Zuler and 
Moishe Menyuk, and his sister, Rachel, were killed by the Nazi Einsatzgruppen when they liquidated 
the Kolki ghetto. Semyon survived the war and immigrated to the United States. He was interviewed 
by the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum (USHMM) and one of the victim identification 
cards provided to visitors is devoted to his life. 
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Name : Semyon Menyuk 

Date of Birth: May 4, 1922 
place of Birth: Komarovo, Poland 

Semyon was born to a Jewish 
family in the small village 
of Komarovo in Polish Ukraine. 
His parents were farmers and 
tended their own fields while 
managing the estate of a Polish 
landowner who lived in Warsaw. 
Of the estimated 200 families 
living in Komarovo, only five 
were Jewish. 


Victim identification card for Semyon Menyuk (USHMM) 

The following narrative is presented in his victim identification card: 

The German army entered Komorova in 1941 and sent all the Jews to a ghetto in nearby Kolk. In 
1942 the ghetto was encircled by the local police and German troops, who liquidated the ghetto, 
loading Jews on trucks. I asked my father if when the guards began to shoot , he would try to escape 
with me. My father patted my head and said, “I don't want to see you killed and I don't want you to 
see my death. " When the trucks reached the edge of town, they stopped. The Germans began shooting 
and Ijumpedfrom the truck and ran to the woods. Semyon survived in the woods for a year and 
then joined the partisans. He joined the Red Army in 1944. After the war, he settled in Kiev, and in 
1976 he immigrated to America. 


In a later chapter, more information is provided on the Zuler family during the Holocaust and 
Semyon Menyuk in particular. 
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Introduction to Irv Footer 

Sheila Footer interviewed her parents, Irv Footer and Frances (Jewler) Footer on April 29, 
1995 when they were 85 and 82 years old respectively. Irv was born in 1910 in Papivka in Czarist 
Russia, and Frances was born in 1913 in Detroit, Michigan to Max Jewler and Sadie Barr. [Frances 
Footer was my father, Samuel Jewler’s, sister.] Irv immigrated to the Washington, DC area. Irv and 
Frances had a son and daughter. Irv died in 2002 and Frances in 2009. See Frances’ hourglass chart in 
Appendix B for her ancestors and descendants. 



Irv and Frances Footer interviewed by Sheila Footer, 1995 


Irv Footer on life in Czarist Russia 

I was born in 1910 in Papivka in Russia near Turkalivka. My father was the overseer of 
property for a landowner. Among other things they raised beets and made sugarfrom them. They 
had a pond and would catch and sell fish. 

In Russia , I attended Cheder [school]. I remember once that my father spanked me because I 
left school on a Thursday when there was a market. 

In the pogroms they would beat us and scare us. They were able to get away with this because 
that's what they did in Russia. Once they came to our house and the family ran in different 
directions to escape. Outside the house I remember going from door to doorfor people to let us in 
but people would not let us in because they were afraid if any of them were caught harboring us 
then it would not be very goodfor them. But we didfind one family that took a liking to us and 
took us in and put us in the attic where we spent the night. The next day we came down when 
the pogrom was over and we made our way home. 
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Introduction to Minnie (Garbus) Lutsky 

I interviewed my maternal grandmother, Minnie (Memke), on December 17, 1962 when she 
was 64 years old. I was 16 years old and this was my first family history interview, the transcript of 
which I retained through the years. Minnie was born in 1898 in Pinsk, Belarus, which is just north of 
the cluster of Zuler towns in northwest Ukraine. At age 16 in 1913, Minnie escaped after criticizing 
the Czar and being warned that his agents were coming for her. She immigrated to Brooklyn, New 
York where she met and married her first cousin, Solomon Lutsky, who had just arrived from 
Palestine where he was a seaman on a merchant ship. They had three daughters, one of who, Esther 
(Lutsky) Jewler, was my mother. Minnie died in 1979. Minnie can be seen on my hourglass chart 
which is located two pages after Appendix C. 



Wedding photo of Solomon and Minnie Lutsky, 
New York, Sep. 10, 1916 (Leonard Jewler) 
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I date my interest in family history to the time I spent with my bubbe Lutsky when I was a 
teenager in the early 1960s. Her stories revealed faraway places with strange sounding names like Pinsk 
and Lahishyn from which she came. Fortunately, I sat with her and recorded her stories in pen and 
ink. Reading them now, the stories seem magical and yet this was the real life, day-to-day experiences 
of people, however different those experiences may be from our own. 

At the time, I did not comprehend her personal loss in the Holocaust, only that she had “lost 
some family members.” Years later as an adult writing my maternal family history, I realized that those 
“lost family members” included both of her parents and five of her seven siblings along with their 
spouses and children. In writing that history, I identified those people, documented their biographies, 
and shared their photos. I could not accept that they would remain anonymous lost family - our 
family’s personal loss within the six million. While we cannot bring them back, we can identify and 
remember them. Fifty years after leaving Russia, Minnie traveled to Israel and met her two surviving 
brothers, Nisson and Shmuel, after being separated for so long. What was this reunion like of sister 
and brother after such loss and the decades of separation? 



Minnie (Garbus) Lutsky reunited with her brother Nisson Garbus, 
Israel, 1963 (Leonard Jewler) 
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Minnie (Garbus) Lutsky on life in Czarist Russia 

The Russian town of Stoshany (pronounced sta-shan by Minnie) consisted of one street about 
a mile long. [Stoshany is located near Pinsk in Belarus.] Wooden houses with straw roofs 
stretched along its length. Between each house there was a fruit orchard or garden of vegetables. 
Numerous trees made a protective arch along the length of the street. In summer it was abloom 
with flowers, fruits, and vegetables everywhere. In winter, it was frigid cold. Then, women 
would gather in homes in front of fireplaces and spin flax to weave their own linens. The Jewish 
men gathered in one of the four Jewish homes in town. 

In Russia, Jews were not allowed to own their own homes, so they would buy them under the 
name of one of the gentiles in the village. The so-called gentile “owner” would periodically come to 
our home to remind us that he was the owner. He would bring his male friends into our home 
whenever he wanted. He and his friends would tell stories making fun of us. They smoked and 
spat on the floor. My elderly grandfather was shoved back andforth in search of a seat and was 
told, “Why would you want a seat? The house is mine and so are the benches. ” 

The four Jewish families rented landfrom the minister. All towns were given landfor 
churches from the government. The families paid the minister 300 rubles a yearfor use of the land. 
(In those days, a ruble was worth fifty cents.) 

Stoshany had no lights in the street. In the winter, people would gather around small 
fireplaces with burning logs. The village was surrounded by forests. With the terrible cold, the 
wild animals were in a desperate search forfood. The wolves from the forest were attracted to the 
village because of the burning fires and the abundance of livestock, which included chickens, pigs, 
and sheep. Attracted by the fire, they often came directly to the windows. They had to be chased off 
by gunfire and dogs. 

All the vegetables and produce were sold at Lahishyn, a city that was two hours away. There 
the townspeople bought the necessities of life that were not made at home: candles, soap, kerosene, 
and grease. Each family was self-sustaining - we provided our own dairy and meat. Ourfamily 
sold kerosene and soap, among other things; payment usually was an exchange for other products 
that were needed. 


Introduction to Esther (Lutsky) Jewler 

I interviewed my mother Esther on July 31, 1993 when she was 73 years old. Esther was born in 
1920 in Brooklyn, New York to Solomon Lutsky and Minnie Garbus. She grew up in Brooklyn and then 
moved to Washington, DC. She married Samuel Jewler, had a son and a daughter, and died in 2007. 
Esther can be seen on my hourglass chart which is located two pages after Appendix C. 
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Esther Jewler interviewed by Leonard Jewler, 1993 


Esther (Lutsky) Jewler on her mother’s life in Czarist Russia 

Bubbe [Minnie Lutsky] always had a strong sense of being Jewish. She hated the Russians 
with a passion. She felt she had suffered as a child and the Jews generally suffered in Russia. She 
remembered the pogroms and the neighbors who were not Jewish coming into her house drunk, 
uninvited, spitting on the floor and waiting for the reaction of her parents. The indignity of that 
always stayed with her. She remembered them burning the house down in their drunkenness and 
they had to go stay with relatives in the bitter Russian winters. She was always an ardent Zionist 
at heart — she and Zayde both — but she was more verbal about it. 

Minnie (Garbus) Lutsky on life in Czarist Russia 

One Friday night while Poppa [Mordechai Garbus] was davening, a rock shattered the 
window and nearly hit him. A moment before he hadjust stepped aside (( as if God had turned 
him. ” The rock had been thrown by the son of a drunk who blamed the Jews for his fathers 
condition. 


My father was a carpenter and he built an addition to our house. He constructed a new 
section in the back as living quarters and converted the oldfront into a carpenter shop. We lived 
in the new section of the house. 
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A neighbor asked myfather to make some window frames and doors for him. The work was 
nearly completed and ready for delivery. Atfour o'clock in the morning, my mother [Frumah 
Matesky] heard a crackling noise, and she woke Poppa. When he opened the door, he was almost 
thrown to the floor by the force of a fire. He slammed the door shut and with his bare fists 
smashed through a double-paned window. Momma and all of us children [Minnie was the oldest 
of eight children] climbed out into the snow and sub-zero temperature. Poppa was overcome and 
had fallen unconscious. Momma then returned and saved him. We all survived and stayed with 
relatives for a while. Turing the height of the fire, some of the neighbors got together and threw 
snow on the barn - to save the animals. Not one of them helped us. It turned out that the 
neighbor had broken in during the night, stolen all the completed goods that were madefor him, 
and set the house on fire. 


One day, a drunk came banging on the door and my father decided that rather than have all 
the windows broken he would open the door and let him in. The drunk said, “Give me a whiskey 
or Til kill you. ” Poppa delayed him while Momma went the get a law enforcement officer. The 
officer was a big man - over 6 feet tall and he came with a stick. He said to the drunk, ‘You are 
drunk right now. Why do you want any more?” The drunk lifted his hand to hit Poppa and the 
policeman smashed his hand with the stick and took him away. 




It wasn't the nicest of days; so dark and dreary. The noonday sun was nowhere to be seen. 
There weren 't any clouds in the sky, or maybe there was just one big cloud that appeared to cover 
everything. A young girl shouldn't have been out in such weather. 

It was a good distance from my village to the Duke's castle where I worked as a seamstress. I 
had gone there often for the four rubles a week I receivedfor my work. I remember walking here 
and there trying to avoid the mud puddles when I heard a galloping sound. Before I knew it, a 
great white stallion and its rider, the Duke, confronted me. The Duke took advantage of the 
poverty-stricken peasants and told them he would give them land in exchangefor work. In 
return, he demanded two days a week for the rest of the worker's a life andfor the rest of his 
children's lives. Unfortunately, too many peasants were compelled to accept this offer, so he 
acquired wealth enough to build an enormous castle with 117 rooms. I knew that this man was 
evil. 


He stopped a moment and looked down at mefrom his high perch. He knew who I was - he 
knew that I was one of the Duchess' seamstresses. I saw a scowlforming on his face and suddenly 
he raged, “I know what you are and what you standfor, and I don't want any of you ever to set 
foot on my land again. ” With that, he jerked the reins ofhis horse so hard that I thought they 
would break. And then he was gone. 

I was a young girl at the time but I remember it well. I am sorry to say it but I felt a surge of 
gladness when I heard that he and his castle had been destroyed during the war. 
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Oral History in Poland - Raquel’s Notebook 

In 2012, Vera Zveibil and I established contact through JewishGen, a Jewish genealogy web 
site. We were both searching for information on the same family names, Zuler and Menyuk, and the 
same towns in Ukraine. Vera Zveibil lives in Sao Paolo, Brazil and I live in Washington, DC. We 
determined that we were both members of the same extended Zuler family and began to share 
information. In September 2015, Vera sent me a book she had written in Portuguese on the 
Zuler/Menyuk history called Raquel's Notebook, Memories ofZular and Meniuk Families. (She also sent 
an English translation.) The book is the history of Feiga Ruchla Zular (known as “Raquel”) who was 
the mother of Veras husband’s [Braulio Zular Zveibil] and my second cousin. The 62-page book 
consists of narrative by Raquel, family photos, historic context, and a family tree. It provides 
considerable information on the Zuler family members who lived in Volhynia (which was first part of 
Czarist Russia then Poland from the end of the Second World War until 1939) and left to settle in 
Brazil and Argentina, many of who retain the original Zular name. (I was able to add approximately 
300 names to the family tree from this book.) Excerpts are presented from RaqueFs Notebook on life in 
Poland between the wars. (Note that I have performed minor edits in the text to clarify the English 
version.) 


Introduction to Feiga Ruchla Zular 

Raquel was born in 1923 in Sarny to Moishe Zular and Etla Meniuk. She immigrated to Brazil in 
1935, married Salvador Zveibil in Sao Paolo in 1943, and had four sons. See Raquel’s hourglass chart in 
Appendix B for her ancestors and descendants. 

Destiny s Paths 

I have [framed] my memories this way because , thinking about all that happened, I tried to 
identify the factors that influenced the paths or places that seemed to be permanent, which from 
one moment to the next were totally altered, changing our destinies, mine, my brothers' and my 
parents'. 



Feiga Ruchla (Zular) Zveibil (Raquel’s Notebook) 
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Ifeel there is a hand guiding us , a higherforce , because the severe problem that prevented my 
fatherfrom supporting the family had to happen in orderfor us to befreedfrom the Nazi wrath 
that affected so many, including ourfamily. Here in Brazil we found a country of peace, 
wonderful\ with hospitable and friendly people. 

Historical Background 

I remember my childhood in Poland: Sarny, where I was born in 1923; my maternal 
grandparents [Shiya Menyuk andYachvid Zuler]farm in Komarova, where my brother Luiz 
[Chaim Lejb Zular] was born in 1926; and the city ofManevichi, where my brother Josef 
[Zular] was born in 1929. 

Thus, begins the story of Fejga Ruchla (in Yiddish), Fani Raquel Zular (in Brazil), with 
Zveibil added (after marriage [to Salvador Zveibil]) and who will be called here “Raquel”. Born to 
Moishe (Mauricio) Zular, and to Etla (Ethel) Meniuk, older sister to Chaim Lejb, to Josef and to 
Efraim [Zular]. 

Raquefs paternal family (Zular) and maternal (Meniuk) lived (for an unknown period) in the 
province of Volyn (or Volhynia) which with other provinces situated between the Russian Empire (to 
the east), the Austro-Hungarian Empire (to the west), Lithuania and Prussia (to the North) and the 
Black Sea (to the South), formed the so called “Residency Zone” (or “Pale of Settlement”). 

The province of Volyn belonged, in the fifteenth century, to the Grand Duchy of Lithuania; 
in 1569, to Poland; from 1795 until the First World War, to the Russian Empire; from 1918 to 
September 1939, to Poland; with the invasion of Poland by Germany and Soviet Union (Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact), Volyn remained under soviet dominion and added to Ukraine; in 1941 it was 
invaded by the German Army and retaken in 1944 by the Russian Army; since 1991 it has been part 
of Ukraine. Volyn was Polish for the short period of 20 years (between two World Wars), the time 
when Raquel was born. The family roots are understood to be in todays Ukraine in an area that was 
briefly part of Poland. 

Life for Jews in the Russian Empire, driven by the Czars’ moods and that of their lieutenants, 
alternated short periods of relative calm with periods of furious pogroms. The murder of Czar 
Alexander II (1881) started an unprecedented wave of hatred towards Jews and the next Czars, 
Alexander III (1891-1894) and Nicholas II (1894-1917) promoted regular persecution of Jews, who 
were blamed for everything bad that happened in Russia. The situation for Jews was so difficult that at 
the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth started an intense immigration 
of the inhabitants of Volyn to the United States. The First World War (1914-1918), the Russian 
Revolution (1917) and the Polish-Ukrainian War (1918-1919) destabilized the local economy, mostly 
agricultural, causing poverty and hunger in the country which was considered “Europe’s bread basket”, 
and caused a new immigration movement, this time spread between the United States, Canada, 
Argentina and Brazil (in order of preference). Long military service and the known abuse inflicted to 
young Jews by anti-Semite officials was another strong motivation pushing young men to America. 

Raquefs Parents 

Raquel’s parents, Moishe Zular and Etla Meniuk, were born when the region was under 
Russian control. They spoke Russian (Etla spoke Ukrainian too) but their first language was Yiddish. 
As for Polish, they had to learn it later. 

Moishe Zular was born in Zulnya (in 1898) and had heard that his mother’s family [Chava 
Norberg] had escaped from the Inquisition to France, but no research has been done to confirm this. 
He studied in some of the Jewish schools (non-religious) in the region and, according to his statement 
at the time of military service, was a miller by profession as was his father. [Note: a miller is someone 
who runs a mill that grinds grain into flour.] 
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At the end of the First World War, Moishe Zular became a tutor at a family home in Kiev, 
teaching Hebrew, Religion and Yiddish. One of the times he went home, he met Etla Meniuk, born 
in Komarow (in 1902), near Kolki, and married her in June 21, 1921 in Vladimiretz, near Sarny, city 
of the bride’s maternal grandfather and family patriarch, Efrahim Zular, and uncle of the groom’s 
father Yoshuah Zuler. [Thus, Moishe Zular and Etla Meniuk were second cousins with common 
great-grandparents of Aharon and Shayna Zuler.] Already married and with a daughter (Raquel), 
living at 88 Centralna Street in Sarny, Moishe Zular was to fulfill his military duty (in 1924) in stages 
(perhaps due to being head of the family). 



Raquel (Zular) Zveibil’s parents Etla Meniuk & Moishe Zular, 1920s (Raquel’s Notebook) 

Etla Meniuk’s brothers, when they reached military service age, started coming, one by one, to 
Brazil: first Jacob Meniuk (19 years old) in 1923, then Jorge (circa 1927), Boris (circa 1930) and 
Shimon (Hebrew)/Saul (Portuguese) (20 years old) in 1933, who travelled with Moishe Zular. 
Frederico Zular, Moishe’s brother, also came, probably at the beginning of the 1930s. The Meniuk 
brothers upon arrival at Rio de Janeiro were welcomed at the port by Mr. Ide Lejb Szewczyk, from 
Kolki, who housed them in his home, and found jobs and goods for the them to sell door-to-door. 

Mr. Szewczyk’s house served as a community center for the people of this region of Poland and 
weddings and Jewish holidays were celebrated there. 

Raquel’s Early Years 

Raquel was born in Sarny on August 12, 1923 but registered in the Rabbinic Council of Kolki 
as being born on December 30 in the village of Komarow, due to her mother’s desire for registration in 
her family’s district. Birth, marriage and death certificates followed the Jewish calendar (based on the 
moon) and, when necessary, were adapted to the Gregorian calendar. Raquel lived in Sarny for three 
years and remembers going once to the synagogue with her father and the song they sang there, 
because each rabbi, with his congregation and his synagogue, had his own hymn. 
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Birth certificate of Feiga Ruchla Zuler showing Dec. 30, 1923 

Two thirds of the population of Sarny consisted of Jews, who lived on one side of the railway 
tracks, while the Polish lived on the other side, and the Ukrainians lived mostly in the countryside. It 
was not a shtetl but was a city that is currently the capital of the Ukrainian district of the same name. 
It was invaded by the Russian Army in 1939 and was captured by the Nazis in 1941 who quickly 
established a ghetto to confine the Jews. A year later, the Jews were summarily exterminated with the 
assistance of the Ukrainians. Ukraine had suffered genocide in 1932/33 perpetrated by Stalin, who 
sought to subject the population that had resisted joining the collectivization of farms and the 
prohibition against Catholicism and had conspired for its independence. 


Another very old memory I have is of Zulnya, a village close to Sarny where my Zeide 
Baruch Zular lived, already a widow of my grandmother Chava [Norberg Zuler] who died 
when I was around three years old and who liked me very much and called me “Princess” because 
I was the first granddaughter. We went ; my parents and I, to the wedding of relatives in a 
nearby village. It was Purim and they were serving hamantashen , little triangular breads stuffed 
with poppy seeds. Haman was the Persian First Minister that wanted to annihilate the Jews, 
who were saved by the courageous intervention of Queen Esther. I remember that uncle Frederico 
[Zular], dad's brother, danced all the time with a young woman with very long and thick 
braided hair called Fradele. I always heard about how he liked Fradele and that he was going to 
marry her, but later he came to Brazil and the story ended. There was also dad's sister, Aunt 
Esther [Zular], who died in the war. In Zulnya, I slept in a wide bed close to my Zeide, near the 
heated wall (usually the living room fireplace heated the bedroom walls). 
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Yoshua Borach Zular (Raquel’s Notebook) 


Zeide Baruch was affectionate, calm, followedJudaism discreetly and worked with cereals , 
z/tzcZ? Frederico worked with him. Uncle Frederico and daddy looked like their father. Uncle 
Frederico was more joyful, Dad more reserved, both very polite. I never heard myfather insult 
someone or say a bad word. 

We had more contact with aunt Belas family, whose mother, Aunt Rifke Zuler, married Abe 
Perlmutter, and was sister to my maternal grandmother Yachvid Yohevet Zuler. They lived in 
Sarny. I remember walking in the living room of their house, where there was an enormous sofa 
that, at the edges, had a metalface of a lion with a hook on the nose. Sitting on it was Freidel 
[Perlmutter], aunt Bela s sister, and lying down, Laibush [Perlmutter], her husband, who would 
smack his lips to make me laugh. 

Moishe Zular came to Brazilfor the first time (probably in early 1926) before his son Luiz 
birth, that happened in the house of the maternal grandparents in Komarow where the family 
was living while he travelled. Moishe did not see good opportunities in Brazil and returned to 
Poland. In September 1928 he was already living in Manevichi, had completed military service 
and, the following year (November 1929), he became father of his third son, Josef. 
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The house in Manevichi at Josef s Brit Milah (Circumcision), 1929 (Raquefs Notebook) 
From left: Rachel Menyuk, Yoshua Menyuk, Hanna Menyuk, Yachvid Zuler, Raquel Zular, 
Etla Meniuk with Josef Zular, Luiz Zular, Moishe Zular (behind), and Saul Meniuk 


When myfather returnedfrom his first trip to Brazil , we moved to Manevichi , a small 
summer town by the railroad, half way between Sarny and Kovel. We had a very good life there 
in a comfortable house with non-Jewish neighbors. My mother spent time with girlfriends of the 
local society and my father worked with lumber. He exploited several forested areas that he 
chopped, cut in the woodwork and exported to countries like Czechoslovakia, France, Germany 
and others. He travelled a lot and brought beautiful gifts: differentfruits (like mandarins), 
chocolates, fava beans and seeds whose names I don't remember, beautiful clothes and coats, like 
the little fur overcoat that I am wearing in a photo with Luiz. 
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Etla Meniuk Zular and children, 1930s (Raquel’s Notebook) 

From left: Raquel, Josef, Etla, and Luiz 

My mother sang all day long, was happy and very vain , she was always well dressed. When 
Aunt Rachel [Menyuk], her sister, came to visit us, they would sing together or with Aunt Belas 
staff, who also liked singing and playing I got this tastefor music and I mayforget some things, 
but never a melody or lyrics, even if learned them in early childhood. In the period between the 
two World Wars, the tango was very popular in Poland and a very successful one was “Tango 
Milango”, as we called it. My grandson Rafael found this tango on the Internet (“Tango 
Milonga” of Jerzy Petersburaki, composed in 1929) and, 70 years after I left Poland, I heard it 
again! 

I went to a Polish public school, with Jewish and non-Jewish friends. I did not feel anti- 
Semitism; this subject was not spoken, and I did not have this fear. In days of strong cold, my 
father, when taking me to school, walked in front of me to block the wind and I went behind him, 
holding on to the belt of his overcoat. 

On December 5, 1933, the train carrying the Marshal Josef Pilsudski made a stop at 
Manevichi station where he was received by local authorities, and students who sang the national 
anthem and, as it was the day of his birthday, he was honored with a long poem recited by heart by the 
small, intelligent and uninhibited 10-year-old Raquel. The Marshal was leader of a movement for the 
independence of Poland, whose heyday occurred between the two World Wars. Born in Lithuania, 
Josef Klemens Pilsudski (1867-1935) was considered a major European political leader during the 
period after the First World War. He ruled the country, as a dictator, from 1918 to 1922, was Prime 
Minister from 1926 to 1928, and Minister of Defense from 1930 until his death in 1935. He signed a 
n non-aggression pact" with Russia in July 1932 and another with Hitler's Germany in January 1934. 
Both were breached. 
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Josef Pilsudski, Poland, 1920s (Wikipedia) 


My mother did not allow me to be in the house of schoolmates and only once in a while they 
came in mine , so I always lived among adults , with books , embroidery, paper and crayons. 

Mother gave me a bed to plant my little flowers in the yard, under the kitchen window. I studied 
Yiddish, Hebrew and mandolin with a private teacher. We did not get toys and the only one I 
had was a doll's wooden wardrobe with laced doors that was handmade by Uncle Saul [Menyuk] 
(who was ten years older than I was). 

Moishe Zular Travels to Brazil 

Although my parents thought that I did not understand as a child, I caught what they were 
talking about and, at a certain point, I began to hear comments about the rumors of war. 

Germany was preparing itself and everybody knew that if Germany decided to do something, it 
naturally would turn first to Poland and, on the other hand, ifRussia movedforward, Poland 
becomes the filling of the sandwich. Ifelt that Dad was very nervous, especially after the Polish 
government prohibited the felling of forests, which served as protection for the battles and 
trenches, in the way wars were fought at that time. My father, who thus could not work, received 
part of his compensation in cash and the rest in promissory notes that would be redeemed over 
time. But the government stopped paying due to economic difficulties (in 1932/1933), making it 
impossible to maintain the way of life that was so good that we enjoyed. One of these promissory 
notes was framed and hung on the wall of my house to remember that it saved my life! 

Moishe Zular decided to try Brazil again, a country considered to be less developed than the 
other destinations in America and with a small Jewish community, but his brother and brothers-in-law 
were living there. To begin the immigration procedures, it was necessary to obtain a "Call Letter" from 
someone established in Brazil who would take responsibility for the support of the immigration 
candidate. Moishe Zular received a letter from his brother Frederico who was in a precarious financial 
situation but had the help of Jewish merchants of Bom Retiro (the Jewish quarter of Sao Paulo), from 
whom he bought merchandise. For travel expenses and family upkeep, Moishe got some money from 
the illegal felling of some forest area. 
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Dad came to Brazilfrom our home in Manevichi, along with my uncle Saul Meniuk. We 
were in the summer (August) of1933.1 had heard the talk that he would travel , while Mom 
was right that I did not know anything specific. That day I had cried alone in our backyard. 

Visitors came in the evening and Mom told me to go to my bed, but I could not stand it and got 
out ; crying. I hugged Dad and said I knew he was leaving. I was on his lap until the time he left , 
and then he settled me down to sleep , said goodbye and kissed my brothers in the other room. 

On July 6, 1933 Moishe Zular received the Certificate of Negative Criminal Background 
declaring that he was “a person of exemplary conduct, not harmful to public order and never exercised 
begging; who had never been arrested for murder, theft, bankruptcy, falsehood, smuggling, 
embezzlement, counterfeit, pimping or prostitution”. On July 7, he received the passport and on July 
30 came the Certificate of Vaccination and Health ensuring that he was “vaccinated; did not suffer 
from incurable disease, contagious or severe mental illness; with no symptoms of trachoma, leprosy, 
tuberculosis, elephantiasis, cancer; he was not blind and mute; did not suffer any physical defect that 
prevented the exercise of his profession”. The visa number 595 was granted by the Brazilian consul in 
Warsaw, Carlos Ribeiro de Faria, on August 2. The next day Moishe boarded the night train to 
Warsaw, left Poland, and arrived in London on August 7. He then boarded the British ship 
Almanzora in Southampton, landing in Rio de Janeiro on August 27, 1933. 
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Brochure from Royal Mail Lines Limited which owned the Almanzora, 1933 


Etla Meniuk and Children Remain in Manevichi 

For the rest of1933 and part of1934, we were alone in Manevichi and as the house was 
very large, mother split it into two, with independent external entrances and a large wardrobe 
establishing the internal spaces. She rented the front to Mr. Pietrovski, a Polish farmer , of a 
certain age and very handsome , who came regularly to the city to address his business and meet 
his young lover. In a day that was very cold, I came back from school with one frozen toe on my 
foot and none of the attempts made by mother worked. It was already looking like a gangrenous 
toe, which hurt a lot, so I was crying and mother was desperate. Mr. Pietrovski, hearing the 
noise, asked permission to move the wardrobe, looked at myfoot and told mother to do compresses 
on it with my own still warm pee. It was my salvation. 
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After mother sold the house to him , we went to live with my Zeide [Shiya Baruch] Meniuk 
in Komarow, where we would remain until the end of the year, so we could be at Aunt Rachel's 
[Menyuk] wedding before travelling to Brazil. As Dad had not yet proved how he could keep us 
in Brazil\ one Jewish merchant of Bom Re tiro, Mr. Tunkielszwarc, a winter coats manufacturer, 
took responsibility for us and our Call Letter was accepted. Dad always rendered homage to this 
man. I and my brother Luiz visited his grave every time we went to the Jewish Cemetery of 
But ant a [a district within Sdo Paolo]. 

On the edge of the road bordering a branch of the Styr River, was Yehoshua Meniuk’s 
warehouse, where he traded grains and cattle raised on his land (probably leased land because Jews 
faced numerous impediments to becoming land owners). Behind the warehouse, with a service 
courtyard was the family residence. Yehoshua Meniuk was Etla's father and Raquel's grandfather. 
Near the warehouse there was a little road to Komarow, still a village inhabited primarily by 
Ukrainians and a few Jews, and at the entrance of the village was the house of Moishe Meniuk 
(Yehoshua's first cousin) and Muschka Zular (Yohevef s sister). 

In the family, there were three homonymous "Raquels": the daughters of Etla [Menyuk], 
Yohevet [Zuler] and Muschka [Zuler] that honored the same Feiga Ruchla [wife of Ephraim Zuler], 
who was great-grandmother of the first one and maternal grandmother of the other two. They were 
differentiated from each other by their nicknames. 

When she was about six years old, Raquel and her brother Luiz accompanied her mother 
[Etla] to Kolki, to Rifka Godomiczer's Pharmacy, to deal with the wedding arrangements of her 
brother Jacob [Menyuk] (who was in Brazil) with Rifka s daughter, Ita. Etla, by letter, told her brother 
that Ita was not pretty, but smart, and that her sister was the beautiful one. Jacob chose the smart 
sister, who came to Rio de Janeiro on January 20, 1931 and they married the following week. He did 
not destroy the letter, which has created a problem in the family. 

The Zular and Meniuk Families 

While on vacation from Manevichi at the house of my Zeide [Shiya Baruch] Meniuk, we 
met Aunt Hanna [Menyuk] and Srulik (son of Muschka [Zuler and Moishe Meniuk] who later 
took the name of Semyon Menyuk) coming from the Jewish-Polish School of Sarny. As we were 
close in age, we played a lot together and attended Catholic marriages in the village chapel, 
hidden from our parents. 

The Zular and Meniuk families followed a strictform ofJudaism, observing kashrut 
(dietary precepts), but without fanaticism. Zeide Meniuk put on tefillim in the mornings and 
said his prayers before going to work but did not wear a kippah (though he descended from 
Kohanim, the priests of the tribe of Levi). No one was a Rabbi nor had huge beards nor wore the 
religious clothes we see today. They wore beards and dressed as everyone, Jews and Christians. A 
Passover I spent there, I remember they made a big hole in the backyard, filled it with water, put 
all the dishes and cutlery, and hot coal over to respect kashrut laws. 

My grandmother Yohevet [Zuler] was devoted to the Stolin Rabbi 36 (who lived in the 
current Belarus, near the border with Ukraine). When there was a serious problem, such as her 
sons leaving for Brazil or my brother Luiz becoming very ill, she took the carriage with the 
driver and went to consult with the Rabbi who also prescribed remedies. (She probably travelled 
to see him in the region of Sarny, which he visited regularly.) 


36 Karlin-Stolin is a Hasidic dynasty originating with Rebbe Aaron the Great of Karlin in present-day Belarus. 
The Rebbe was a disciple of the Maggid of Mezritch, who was a disciple of the Baal Shem Tov, the founder 
of Hasidism. It is likely that the referenced rabbi was Moshe Perlow of Stolin. 
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Raquel Zuler’s family in Manevichi prior to Bela Perlmutters trip to Brazil 
to marry her cousin Jorge Meniuk, 1932/1933 (Raquefs Notebook) 
From left: Hanna Menyuk, Yoshua Menyuk with Joseph Zuler, Bela Perlmutter, 
Raquel Zuler, Etla Menyuk, Moishe Zuler with Luiz Zuler; 
standing behind: Rachel Menyuk, her friend Rifka, and unknown 


Older peoplefollowed Chassidism (religious movementfounded by Baal Shem Tov in the 
mid eighteenth century) and young people participated in the Zionist movements: the Meniuks in 
Hashomer Hatzair 37 and the Perlmutters in Betar 38 .1 do not know if any Zulars participated 
also. The staff took me along to meetings and I quickly learned the songs of both movements. 

When the Zionist group of Aunt Rachel [Meniuk] decided to make Aliya (immigrate to Israel) in 
the early 1930s , they went to Zeide [Shiya Baruch] Meniuk to convince him to let her go. I 
remember Aunt Rachel and Itzik , her boyfriend, walking through the wheat fields to say goodbye 
and she crying because my Zeide had not consented. Then she started dating Baruch (Frajman) 
who did not participate in any Zionist movement and married him. 


37 Hashomer Hatzair was a Socialist-Zionist, secular Jewish youth movement founded in 1913 in Galicia, 

Austria-Hungary. The group believed that the liberation of Jewish youth could be accomplished by aliyah 
(immigration; literally "ascent") to Palestine and living in kibbutzim. “Hashomer Hatzair”, Wikipedia , 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hashomer_Hatzair (accessed September 2015) 

38 Betar was a Revisionist Zionist youth movement founded in 1923 in Riga, Latvia, by Vladimir Jabotinsky. Its 

history of empowering Jewish youth dates back to before the State of Israel. Throughout World War II, 
Betar was a major source of recruits for the Jewish regiments that fought the Nazis alongside the British and 
the Jewish forces that waged an ongoing guerrilla war against the British in Palestine. Across Europe, Betar 
militias played major roles in independently resisting Nazi forces and other various assaults on Jewish 
communities. “Betar”, Wikipedia, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Betar (accessed September 2015) 
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Zuler and Meniuk family, Poland, 1930s 

From left seated: Rifka (Rachel Meniuk’s friend), Mewsza (Moishe) Zular (Raquel Zular’s father), 
Saul (Shimon) Meniuk 8c his sister Rachel Meniuk 
Standing: Itzik (Rachel Meniuk’s boyfriend) 8c Shimon Perlmutter (first cousin of Raquel 8c Saul) 

Grandmother Yohevet [Zuler] was a lovely overweight person, who could read and write , 
and on Sabbaths mainly, she used to read a prayer book for women translatedfrom Hebrew into 
Yiddish (called Taitch Khumesch 39 ). One day she was reading and crying, and I asked why. She 
told me about the destruction of Solomons temple (it was Tisha B'Av that day) that caused the 
scattering of the Jews throughout the world and about an era ofsplendor that will never come 
back. I said, "Maybe one day we will still know this place. "She said, "It is notfor me orfor you. 
You only will be able to see it from heaven. ” In 1967,1 was in Jerusalem with my husband, after 
the city was reconquered, and before I got close to the wall of the temple, I started crying because I 
remembered the speech of my grandmother and I realized I was seeing what seemed impossiblefor 
her. 

Rachel Menyuk’s Wedding 

When Dad was already in Brazil and we were still in Komarova, Aunt Rachel [Meniuk] 
went to Sarny to make her wedding trousseau and Mom wanted to go too to say goodbye to Aunt 
Rifka Perlmutter s family. The two families were very connected and Aunt Bela (also known as 
Bunya who was Rifke's daughter), who was my passion and someone I admired, had already 
come to Brazil to marry Uncle Jorge [Hersh Meniuk], my mother's brother. However, there was 
some problem and Mom could not go and decided to send me alone (I was only 11!) as 
representative of the family to come back with Aunt Rachel. My mother gathered my things and 
made a bundle tied with a big colored scarf, as well as a snack in a basket. 


39 The Taitch Chumash was a translation of the Torah into Yiddish. 
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As Komarova was farfrom the railway, she sent me with a known driver to a small town , to 
the home of relatives I did not know well. I arrived at that house at night and a very nice couple 
made me a deligh fully fragrant bed on the sofa. To catch the train , I would have to rise up early 
and go to another city. It was still dark when the house's owner and I went on a railway side 
extension , boarded a service trolley with a handle in the middle and driven by two men on each 
side , until we reached the station. There I boarded for Sarny, where I arrived in the afternoon. I 
remembered all right where Aunt Bela's parents lived: Ulica Sosnowa (Pine Street) number 33. 
In the days I spent there, they took me to see my cousin , Chaim [Strelski], and his parents: Aunt 
Tzeitl Aular (my fathers older sister) who was tall and thin and Uncle Lehutiel Strelski who 
was short and stocky. I slept on the couch and the next day, very early, Chaim and his brothers 
came by curious, pulled on my blanket and asked if I was asleep. 

My great-grandfather Efrahim Aular, father of Grandma Yochevet, did not attend Aunt 
Rachel's wedding. He came before from Vlodimiretz, near Sarny, to see if he approved his 
granddaughter's groom [Baruch Frajman], since he was the respected andfeared patriarch of the 
family, with a strong, deep voice, and a look. He arrived in an imposing horse-drawn carriage 
and brought a chest of enormous size with all the food he would consume in his stay, because not 
even in the house of his daughter did he trust the kashrut. The children were housed in another 
corner of the house so as not to disturb him. 



Klezmer musicians at a wedding in Ukraine, ca. 1925 (Wikipedia) 
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Aunt Rachels groom, who did military service and was a modern man, would be questioned 
in the large dining room, with the kids hidden behind the door that separated the kitchen, trying 
to hear what they were saying When the groom began to sing the Yiddish folk song "Der Zeide 
mit der Babe 40 " (Grandpa and Grandma) [or zayde and bubbe in Yiddish] we realized that he 
had been approved! 

My paternal grandfather, Zeide Baruch Zular, came to the wedding, as well as almost all 
the family, because it would be ourfarewell before leaving for Brazil. The guests were 
accommodated in the houses of Zeide [Shiya Baruch] Meniuk and his cousin (Moishe Meniuk), 
both of which were very large. The boys slept on top of the stable, where hay was stored. The 
chupah (marriage canopy) must have been set up in the orchard and then in the huge dining 
room, where the table was arranged with food and drinks. 

A stage was setup to accommodate the klezmer 41 group. Pesach Schnitzer was hired, the 
famous klezmer performerfrom Kolki, who played holding the violin in the back, leaving the 
audience with open mouths, along with their companions. Each dance it was necessary to give a 
small amount of money to the musicians and, at one point, someone said I would dance a waltz. I 
danced one waltz mixed with rhythmic dance I had learned in school, using a wand, and 
wearing a long dress of blue satin that Mom had made me. It was a show! After a while, Zeide 
Baruch [Zuler] took a coin and said "Ruchale, go there and ask the klezmer to play a waltz again. 
I want you to dancefor me, because I know Til never see you again. "He was quiet and loving, 
unlike Zeide Meniuk who was very strict, nervous, correct, but kept the rules. Only Luiz could 
make a joke to him because he was his darling (probably for being the first male grandson and the 
one who was born in his house). The day after the wedding we took the famous picture. 


40 

The song was written by Mark Markovich Warshavsky who was a Yiddish-speaking folk poet and composer 
living in Czarist Russia. With the collaboration of Sholem Aleichem, he published his first collection in 
1900 "Yiddishe Volkslider" ("Jewish People's songs"). “Mark Warshawsky”, Wikipedia, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mark_Warshawsky (accessed October 2015) 

41 Klezmer is a musical tradition of the Ashkenazi Jews of Eastern Europe. Played by professional musicians 

called klezmorim, the genre originally consisted largely of dance tunes and instrumental display pieces for 
weddings and other celebrations. (Wikipedia) 
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1- Raquel Zular 

2- Luiz Zular 

3 - Groom’s parents gr-daughter 

4- Josef Zular 

5- Abe Perlmutter 

6- Rifka Perlmutter 

7- Rifka Godomiczer 

8- Etla Zular 

9- Yoshum Meniuk 

10- Yochevet Meniuk 
ll&12-Parents of groom 

13- Yoshua Baruch Zular 

14- Girl from groom’s family 

15- Arie Beigel 

16- Israel (Semyon) Meniuk 

17- Rachel Meniuk 

18- Bride: Rachel Meniuk 

19- Groom: Baruch Frajman 

20- Muschka Zular 

21- Moishe Meniuk 

22- Sister of groom 

23- Simon Perlmutter 
Others are friends of couple 
& groom’s family 


Attendees at wedding of Rachel Meniuk and Baruch Frajman in Komorova, Dec. 1934 (Raquel’s Notebook) 
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Etla and Family Leave for Brazil 

On November 14, 1934, Etla Zular and her children received the Call Letter; on December 
13, the Certificate of Negative Criminal Background and the passport; on December 14, the 
Certificate of Vaccination and Health; and on December 15, the visa number 1333 signed by the 
Brazilian consul in Warsaw, Mr. Magalhaes. They went by steamboat from Kolki to Lutzk and spent 
the night at the bakery of a friend who arranged a bed for Raquel behind the counter and gave her a 
full candy dish that caused great pain in her belly overnight. The next day they took the train direct to 
France, leaving Poland on December 17, crossing Germany and arriving in Bordeaux on December 
18. There they remained for almost the whole day in a shed where they received a basket with a meal 
while waiting to board the French ship Massilia which arrived in Santos (a port in the State of Sao 
Paulo) on January 1, 1935. 

We were never to return. 


Brochure for French ship Massilia, 1928 The French ship Massilia, 1928 

(Maritime Timetable Images, Bjorn Larsson) 
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Migration from Russia 


Mass Migration 

Conditions Prompting Migration 

Though there had been periods of persecution of the Jews throughout the Czarist era, it was 
not until the pogroms of the early 1880s that immigration assumed significant proportions. 

Long-standing repressive policies and attitudes towards the Jews were intensified after 
the assassination of Tsar Alexander II on 13 March 1881. This event was blamed on the 
Jews and sparked widespread Anti-Jewish pogroms in the Russian Empire, which lasted 
for three years, from 27 April 1881 to 1884. A hardening of official attitudes under Tsar 
Alexander III and his ministers resulted in the May Laws of 1882, which severely 
restricted the civil rights of Jews within the Russian Empire. The Tsar's minister 
Konstantin Petrovich Pobedonostsev stated the aim of the government with regard to the 
Jews was that "One third will die out, one third will leave the country and one third will 
be completely dissolved in the surrounding population". The pogroms and the repressive 
legislation did indeed result in the mass emigration of Jews to Western Europe and 
America. Between 1881 and the outbreak of the First World War, an estimated 2.5 
million Jews left Russia - one of the largest group migrations in recorded history. 42 

Declassified documents from the State Archives of the Kiev Oblast provide information on 
the emigration of Jews from Czarist Russia at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the 
twentieth centuries. 43 

The migration of Jews from Russia to America began in the 1870s, but between 1861 
and 1871, only 314 Jews were allowed to emigrate every year. The number increased to 
4,304 during the next decade. Then, in April and May 1881, a wave of pogroms swept 
through Southern Russian (today, Ukrainian) towns known as shtetls. The pogroms 
occurred again, although on a smaller scale, in 1882 to 1884. Panic swept the Jewish 
population, and it set into motion mass Jewish emigration from Russia to America. The 
policy of the Russian government only contributed to Jewish emigration, as Jews were the 
only ethnic group in the country who were confined by law to permanent residence only in 
a special area, which they were not allowed to leave. The area known as the "Pale" 
encompassed 15 provinces (of Czarist Russia) and the Polish Kingdom. 


42 “Antisemitism in the Russian Empire”, Wikipedia , 

http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Antisemitism_in_the_Russian_Empire (accessed October 2015) 

43 State Archives of Kiev Oblast containing the documents of the Kiev Jewish Emigration Society that were 

declassified in 1991, http://www.rtrfoundation.org/kiev-l.html (accessed in October 2015) 
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Rosh Hashanah card from early 20 th Century 
Showing Russian Jews and welcoming American relatives (Wikipedia) 

The difficult financial position of the majority of the Jewish population in Russia 
caused by unemployment, low wages and the unbalanced economic situation in the 
settlements were other factors contributing to emigration. A group sent by the Paris 
Council of the Jewish Colonization Society on a fact-finding mission to Russia in 1898 
said in its report on the living standards of the Jewish poor, "we visited dilapidated shacks 
put together with rotting planks housing two families of five to six people each, staying 
together in one room of nine square meters without a partition. We saw pits in Gomel 
where some 120 shacks of this kind are set up at surface level and are open to all the 
winds, where up to 2,000 live together, and sometimes one room is a bedroom, a kitchen 
and a shop. In Vilna, we saw basements that were two floors underground; 5,000 families, 
that is, 20,000 human beings, live in these lairs." 

Considering these factors, it is no wonder that the Jewish exodus from Russia amassed 
huge proportions. Between 1881 and 1908, a total of 1,545,000 Jews left the country; the 
1897 census put the number of residents at 5,189,401. Out of the million and a half 
emigres, more than 1,250,000 headed to the United States, some 150,000 to England, and 
the remaining 145,000 went to other countries. 
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Oral History on Escape from Czarist Russia 

Irv Footer on his escape from Czarist Russia 

We ran away from Russia around 1918 because of the pogroms and we came here in 1921. 

We had to steal across the border from Russia to Romania because they would not let us out. We 
were taken across the water in a boat. We had to wait a night because the first night the moon was 
too bright , and they were afraid we would get caught and would confiscate the boat. So we made it 
to Bucharest , Romania. At the time, my mother , brother , and sister escaped and came to America. 
My aunt and uncle and two older brothers were already in America and they sent money to us to 
help us get out. I stayed with my aunt and uncle on 7th and King Street in Philadelphia. Then I 
went to join my mother in Baltimore when I was 10 years old. We spoke Russian and Yiddish at 
home. 


Esther (Lutsky) Jewler on her mother’s escape from Czarist Russia 

Only recently did I hear why she left Russia at age 16. Her brother , Nisson Gar bus, tells me 
that the reason bubbe had to leave at age 16 was that she spoke out against the Czar and someone 
tattled to the authorities about what she said. Word came back to them that she was in trouble if 
she didn't leave, that the authorities would comefor her. So she packed quickly and leftfor the 
United States 


Minnie (Garbus) Lutsky on her escape from Czarist Russia 

Not too farfrom us there lived a very wealthy widower with his son and daughter-in-law. 
It was customary that when the head of the house died the son would inherit his fortune. This 
particular widower was fairly young, and he intended to re-marry shortly. The sons wife, being a 
greedy woman, could not wait to inherit the money, so without the son knowing it, she murdered 
herfather-in-law and put the body in a hut usedfor storing surplus crops. To keep food such as 
potatoes from freezing, they put it in dirt mounds. She attempted to conceal the body in such a 
mound, but it was smaller than the others and this attracted the attention of one of the men. He 
began digging and soon discovered the horrible truth. There was soon a rapid influx of police 
officials into the area. The whole village was under surveillance. 

At the time, the government required that people obtain permits for everything sold. It was 
very difficult to get the permits for all the various items and it was commonplacefor people to sell 
products under-the-table. Ourfamily sold yard goods without a permit. It is evident that someone 
betrayed us, for one day one of the inspectors on the murder case came to our house to investigate 
illegal sales. He discovered the yard goods in a closet. My parents had previously warned me to 
take the blame if we were discovered, since minors had a chance to escape punishment. Conviction 
for my parents could mean deportation from the area -possibly to Siberia. It was my duty to speak 
up. Many people who had been similarly exposed had had trials arranged and hundreds were 
defended by one lawyer. 
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Minnie (Garbus) Lutsky (age 19), 1917 (Leonard Jewler) 

At that moment I realized that there was no future for me in Russia. I needed to get out. It 
was clear that I could not get a passport with a trial pending, so my family got together a sum of 
money and paid an agent who smuggled people out of the country. I escaped in 1913 when I was 
16 years old. I was with a group that traveled at night in covered wagons and by day slept on 
straw in barns awaiting the protection of darkness. The itinerary wentfrom Russia to Poland to 
Germany. Soldiers at the border were bribed. They put their coats on the ground so that revealing 
footprints would not be made. We eventually arrived at Hamburg, Germany where we boarded a 
steamer for New York. 

The Journey 

Leaving Home 

Once the decision was made to leave, travelers needed to obtain steamship tickets and travel to 
the port of departure. The American Park Network describes this process. 44 

The practice of one member of a family going to America first and then saving to 
bring the others over was common. From 1900 to 1910, almost 95 percent of the 
immigrants arriving at Ellis Island were joining either family or friends. Sometimes the 
father would come alone before sending for his wife and family. Sometimes the eldest son 
immigrated first and then sent for the next oldest, until the entire family was in America. 
Often those who arrived first would send a prepaid ticket back home to the next family 
member. It is believed that in 1890, between 25 and 50 percent of all immigrants arriving 
in America had prepaid tickets. In 1901, between 40 and 65 percent came either on 
prepaid tickets or with money sent to them from the United States. 


44 “The Immigrant Journey”, American Park Network, http://www.ohranger.com/ellis-island/immigration- 
journey (accessed October 2015) 
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Since all steerage tickets were sold without space reservations, obtaining a ticket was 
easy. Principal shipping lines had hundreds of agencies in the United States and freelance 
ticket agents traveled through parts of Europe, moving from village to village, selling 
tickets. After 1900, in addition to a ticket, however, immigrants had to secure a passport 
from officials in their home country. 

For many, simply getting to the port was the first major journey of their lives. They 
would travel by train, wagon, and donkey or even by foot. Sometimes travelers would have 
to wait days, weeks and even months at the port, either for their paperwork to be 
completed or for their ship to arrive because train schedules were not coordinated with 
sailing dates. 


It is not known how the Zuler family members traveled from their towns in today s 
northwestern Ukraine to their ships’ ports of departure, which were hundreds of miles away. (From 
the ship manifests that have been located, two departure ports were Bremen, Germany and Libau, 
Latvia. These are located at distances of 870 miles and 603 miles respectively from the cluster of 
shtetls.) At the time they traveled, there was a network of rail lines across Europe. According to a rail 
map of the period (see below), a nearby rail station was located at Kovel, which is just west of the 
shtetls. From there, a train could be taken west to Warsaw, Berlin, and then to Bremen, or it could be 
taken north to Vilna and then to Libau. 
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Distance from Zuler shtetls to known ports of departure 
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Historic map of European rail lines in 1883 (University of Chicago Maps) 
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Transportation map of Volhynia (Shmuel Spector, Encyclopedia of Jewish Communities, Poland) 
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The immigrant inspection process at the port of departure is described. 

After the 1893 U.S. immigration law went into effect, each passenger had to answer 
up to 31 questions (recorded on manifest lists) before boarding the ship. These questions 
included, among others: name, age, sex, marital status, occupation, nationality, ability to 
read/write, race, physical and mental health, last residence, and the name and address of 
the nearest relative or friend in the country of origin. Immigrants were asked whether they 
had at least $25; whether they had ever been in prison or an almshouse; or if they were 
polygamists or anarchists. 

Steamship lines were also held accountable for medical examinations of the 
immigrants before departing the port. Most seaport medical examinations were made by 
doctors employed by the steamship lines, but often the examination was too rapid to 
disclose anything but the most obvious diseases and defects. Disinfection (of both 
immigrants and baggage) and vaccination were routinely performed at the ports. 

Finally, with questions answered, medical exams completed, and vaccinations and 
disinfectant administered, the immigrants were led to their accommodations. Steerage 
passengers walked past the tiny deck space, squeezed past the ship’s machinery and were 
directed down steep stairways into the enclosed lower decks. They were now in steerage, 
which was to be their home for their ocean journey. 

Medical Examinations 

A medical examination was conducted for each immigrant 45 

The immigrants would be questioned by the medical officer as to their age, 
destination, and nationality. Sometimes simple questions in addition or multiplication 
would be asked. Should the immigrant appear stupid and inattentive to such an extent 
that mental defect was suspected an X was made with chalk on his coat at the anterior 
aspect of his right shoulder. Should definite signs of mental disease be observed, a circle X 
would be used. In like manner a chalk mark was placed on the anterior aspect of the right 
shoulder in all cases where physical deformity or disease was suspected. 

Another medical officer stood at the end of each line and did nothing but inspect eyes. 
In particular, they searched for signs of the disease trachoma, which if left untreated could 
result in blindness, and was the most frequent ground for medical exclusion during this 
period. The test for trachoma was often the most unpleasant part of the exam and what 
immigrants dreaded as they arrived for processing. Doctors used either their bare fingers 
or simple metal buttonhooks to invert the arrivals' eyelids and inspect for the tell-tail signs 
of what they termed this loathsome’ contagious disease. Trachoma and the skin 
condition, favus, were the most frequent medical diagnoses at Ellis Island until 1906, as 
both of these diseases could be identified easily on fully clothed immigrants. 


45 “Medical Inspection at Ellis Island”, http://ellisislandinspectionpaper.weebly.com/medical-exam.html 
(accessed October 2015) 
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Immigrant eye exam using buttonhook (Ellis Island Inspection Paper) 


On Board Ship 

Continuing the description provided by the American Park Network: 

There were three types of accommodations on the ships that brought immigrants to 
America: first class, second class and steerage. Only steerage passengers were processed at 
Ellis Island. First- and second-class passengers were quickly and courteously “inspected” 
onboard the ship before being transferred to New York. 

Steerage was enormously profitable for steamship companies. Even though the 
average cost of a ticket was only $30, larger ships could hold from 1,500 to 2,000 
immigrants, netting a profit of $45,000 to $60,000 for a single, one-way voyage. The cost 
to feed a single immigrant was only about 60 cents a day! 

For most immigrants, especially early arrivals, the experience of steerage was like a 
nightmare (at one time, the average passenger mortality rate was ten percent per voyage). 
The conditions were so crowded, so dismally dark, so unsanitary and so foul-smelling, that 
they were the single most important cause of Americas early immigration laws. 
Unfortunately, the laws were almost impossible to enforce and steerage conditions 
remained deplorable. 
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Immigrants aboard the S.S. Westernland, 1901 (Getty Images) 


Further information on the ship transport is excerpted from Ellis Island History . 46, 

The steerage crossing from Bremen, Germany to New York in 1903 lasted 
approximately two weeks. (The crossing time varied depending on the boat, the weather, 
and the conditions at sea.) Men and women were separated in two large rooms that were 
stacked with bunks. The bunks, made of wood, were narrow and short, and were arranged 
in tiers about two feet apart. Often, there were no mattresses, blankets, or sheets. The 
passengers sack of belongings became their pillow. One toilet served up to 500 people and 
permission to go above deck was granted at the discretion of the ship’s officers. 

Since most of the steerage passengers had never experienced ocean travel, seasickness 
was common and sanitation was in the hands of the passengers. Generally, food was 
available though not very appealing. A typical ration consisted of bread, butter, salted 
herring, cake, and potatoes in their skin. Many, however, were reluctant to eat the food 
since they suspected, rightfully, that it was not kosher. 


46 “Ellis Island History”, http://www.ellisisland.com/indexHistory.html (accessed September 2015) 
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Immigrants in hold of Atlantic ship, 1906 (Library of Congress) 


The New York harbor was often filled with steamships loaded with up to twenty 
thousand passengers waiting processing at Ellis Island. Sometimes the passengers had to 
wait in steerage for days extending their already arduous journey. The immigrants were 
then loaded onto crowded ferries that were chartered by the steamship companies to 
provide transport to Ellis Island. The ferries were not much more than open-air barges 
that were subject to the elements and lacked toilet facilities and lifesaving equipment. 
They were considered adequate for short rides but on busy days immigrants could be 
trapped on these vessels for hours waiting their turn to land at Ellis Island. 

Oral History on the Journey 

Minnie (Garbus) Lutsky on crossing the Atlantic Ocean 

The trip to New York lasted nine days. Cattle traveled better than we did. There were two 
cabins with fifty people in each , the men in one and the women and children in the other. There 
was much seasickness , what with the narrow double-decker bunks and the absence of pillows and 
mattresses. The only blankets were those that we brought ourselves. The coffee , cereal , and soup 
were served on the deck from trashcans. 


Irv Footer on crossing the Atlantic Ocean 

We boarded a ship in Antwerp and traveled second class. After we ate , we would bring food 
to those in steerage. We arrived in New York and because we traveled second class , we did not 
have to go to Ellis Island. When we landed.\ it was the first time I saw a black person. 
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Introduction to Ben Juliar 

Sima (Juliar) Stanley interviewed her uncle, Ben Juliar, on February 2, 1985 when he was 77 
years old. Ben was born in 1908 in Berezhnitza to Joseph Zuler and Fayga Singerman. Ben 
immigrated to the Detroit, Michigan area, had a son and daughter, and died in 1988. See Bens 
hourglass chart in Appendix B for his ancestors and descendants. 

Ben Juliar on crossing the Atlantic Ocean 

[Ben Juliar, also known as Naftul, traveled across the Atlantic in 1912 when he was 
four years old. He traveled with his mother, Feiga, and sister, Rifka. The ship manifest for 
their voyage is presented in subsequent pages.] 

Aboard the ship , you were in steerage there. You were at these long tables. And then the ship 
would wallop. All the dishes would go down on one end. Going to the john was a frightening 
experience. I was afraid I was going to fall into the ocean! 

There were a couple of other things I remember aboard ship. Everybody was sick. They were 
stretched out on the deck. That is , my mother , and it seemed to be the adults were more likely to be 
sicker. My sister and /, we were running all over the place. I remember some of the goyim on the 
ship. They were drinking from a bottle of whiskey. And then they finished it and threw the bottle 
way out into the ocean. I remember that , just as if... Tm very sure this is not something that 
somebody told me. 

Emigration Status and Ship Manifest Data 

Using the data in the family tree, an analysis was performed of those who were born in 
Volhynia to determine where they eventually lived and died. Of the 101 individuals born in Volhynia, 
the largest number (44) lived and died there. This group includes those in the earliest generations who 
died of natural causes and those still living in Volhynia in the 1930s who were killed during the war. It 
is not believed that any family remains there. Approximately one quarter (26) traveled to the United 
States and one quarter (26) to Brazil and Argentina. Four people traveled to Israel. 


Domiciles of Zuler Family born in Volhynia 


Continents/ Area 

Region 

Total 

North America 

Wash. DC region 

14 


Detroit, MI region 

10 


New York, NY region 

2 


Toronto, Canada 

1 

North America Total 


27 




South America 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

11 


Sao Paulo &c elsewhere Brazil 

8 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 

7 

South America Total 


26 




Middle East 

Israel 

4 




Eastern Europe 

Volhynia 

44 




Total 


101 
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An analysis was performed to determine the emigration status (whether the individual 
emigrated or not) and the arrival year of relatives who traveled elsewhere from Volhynia. Sources of 
information included ship manifests, census records, and family interviews. (The population of 101 
persons is the same used in the earlier Zuler birthplace analysis.) The arrival year was identified for 37 
individuals (30% of identified family members.) Most of those individuals traveled from Czarist Russia 
(or Poland after World War I) between 1910 and 1935. Ten individuals (9%) emigrated but the year 
was unknown. Thus, 39% of the Volhynia residents emigrated while 33% remained. The decision to 
remain in Volhynia proved fateful, as most of those still living there at the start of the Second World 
War would not survive. 


Emigration status of Zuler family members born in Volhynia 


Emigration Status 

Count 

Percent 

Emigrated & arrival year known 

35 

35% 

Emigrated &c arrival year unknown 

22 

22% 

Total emigration from Volhynia 

57 


No emigration from Volhynia 

44 

44% 

Total 

101 

100% 


More detailed results are presented in the following tables. The first table presents emigration 
years by destination. Of the 35 people with known years of travel, 22 traveled between 1910 and 1922 
and these people all traveled to the United States. Nine people traveled to Brazil between 1927 and 
1935. (It was noted previously that the United States enacted immigration restrictions in 1921 which 
reduced the number of immigrants to the country.) Of those emigres with known destinations, 46% 
traveled to the United States and 33% traveled to Brazil. 


Years of Emigration and Destinations for Zuler family members 


Emigration 

Year 

Destination 


Total 

Percent 


us 

Brazil 

Canada 

Israel 

Argen¬ 

tina 




1910 - 1922 

22 






22 

22% 

1927-1935 


9 





9 

9% 

1946 




2 



2 

2% 

1976 

2 






2 

2% 

Year unknown 

2 

10 

1 

2 

7 


22 

22% 
















44 

44 

44% 










Total 

26 

19 

i 

4 

7 

44 

101 

100% 


The second table presents family line by destination. Approximately equal numbers of 
individuals in Ephraim and Isaac’s lines traveled to the U.S. and Brazil (seven to eleven people), while 
the U.S. was the sole destination for Naftali’s line (four people) and nearly all of the Zuler sister s line 
(seven people). 
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Family Line and Destination for Zuler family members 


Family Line 

Destination 

No 

emigr. 

Total 

Percent 


us 

Brazil 

Canada 

Israel 

Argen¬ 

tina 




K33S@81 

7 

11 

1 


4 

20 

43 

43% 

Isaac 

8 

8 


2 

3 

9 

30 

30% 

Naftali 

4 





3 

7 

7% 

Medved 

7 



2 


10 

19 

19% 










Total 

26 

19 

i 

4 

7 

42 

99 

100% 

Percent 

26% 

19% 

i% 

4% 

7% 

42% 




A search was performed of ship manifest records from the U.S. National Archives and several 
records were located of family members. The search was complicated by the fact that surnames 
changed over the years and the spelling of the same name varied. For example, Sadie Jewler s original 
surname, Zuler, appeared as “Zuliar” and Simcha Zuler s name as “Zulior”. Their original names in 
Russian were Zuler and these variations on the manifests may simply reflect transliteration issues in 
converting from Russian to English. 

Four ship manifests were located. The data is summarized in the following table. 


Arrival 

Year 

Departure Port 

Arrival Port 

Ship 

Individuals 

1911 

Bremen, Germany 

Philadelphia, PA 

SS Breslau 

Simche Zulior (Jewler) 

1912 

Libau, Latvia 

New York, NY 

SS Kursk 

Feiga, Rifka, and Naftal Zuljar 

1912 

Bremen, Germany 

Baltimore, MD 

SS Rhein 

Sossel (Sadie) and Scheme 
(Samuel) Zuliar 

1913 

Bremen, Germany 

New York, NY 

SS Grosser 
Kurfurst 

Jake and Gdalie Teitelbaum 


In addition, information on three other ship transports was identified: 


Arrival 

Year 

Departure Port 

Arrival Port 

Ship 

Individuals 

1921 

Antverdin, Poland 

Philadelphia, PA 

SS Poland 

Max (Mendel) Teitel 

1933 

Southampton, 

England 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Almanzora 

Moishe Zuler 

1935 

Bordeaux, France 

Sao Paolo, Brazil 

Massilia 

Etla Meniuk Zular, Feiga Ruchla 
Zular, Chaim Lejb Zular, and 

Josef Zular 


In subsequent pages, images of the ship manifests are presented along with transcribed 
manifest data and the history of the transporting ships. 
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Ship Manifest for Simcha Zuliar Qewler) 

Departed from Bremen, Germany on 2 Nov. 1911 aboard SS Breslau in steerage, arrived at Philadelphia on 17 Nov. 1911 






... 4 *%w |1 


m 


1 

2a 

2b 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7a 

7b 

8 

9 

10a 

10b 

11 

12a 

12b 

No. 

Family 

Name 

Given 

Name 

A*e 

(Yr. 

) 

Sex 

Marne 
d Of 
Single 

Calling or 
Occu¬ 
pation 

Able 

to 

Read 

Able 

to 

Write 

Nations 

% 

Race ot 
People 

Lait 

Perm. 

Rea. 

Country 

La«t Perm. 
Rea. City 

Name 6c 

Ad drear Nearett 
ReL in Origin 
Country 

Final 

Dear. 

State 

Final 

Dett. 

City 

11 

Zuljor 

Simchc 

25 

M 

M 

smith 

Yes 

Yes 

Russia. 

Hebrew 

Russia 

Tulchin 

*scc below 

Mkb. 

Detroit 


•friend Sure Zulior, Tulchin, Volh[ynia] [This may refer to Simcha’s wife Sarah.] 
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STATES IMMIGRATION OFFICER AT FORT OF ARRIVAL 



U13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27a 

27b 

28 

29 

No. 

Buying 
Tkt to 
Desti¬ 
nation 

Passage 

Paid by 
Whom? 

Hmw 

e 

$50? 

Ever 

In 

US? 

Nimefc 
iddtCM of 
relative 
joined 

[un¬ 

read* 

We] 

Poly* 

t- 

miit? 

Anar 

chlit? 

[un¬ 

read¬ 

able] 

Physical 

& 

Mental 

Health 

Deforme 
d or 

Crippled 

? 

Hei 

ght 

Compl 

exion 

Color 

Hair 

Color 

Eye* 

Identifi 

cation 

Marks 

Place of 
Birth 

11 

yes 

father 

[ditto 

above] 

$30 

no 

# sec below 

no 

no 

no 

no 

good 

no 

S* 2 
*1 

fair 

blond 

brown 

none 

(unread - 
able], 
Russia 


•brother Mich.il Zuljor. 341 Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. [This refers to Mix Jewlcr.J 
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Transport ship: SS Breslau 

The BRESLAU was a 7,524 gross ton ship, length 429 feet, cross beam 54 feet, one funnel, two masts, twin screw and a speed of 13 
knots. It had accommodations for 60 second class and 1,660 third class passengers. Built by Bremer Vulkan, Vegesack, she was launched for North 
German Lloyd, Bremen on Aug. 14, 1901. Her last voyage for NGL started Jul. 8, 1914 when she sailed from Bremen for Emden, Boston, New 
York and New Orleans, where she took refuge on the outbreak of WWI. Seized by US Authorities in April 1917, she became the US Navy 
transport BRIDGEPORT. In 1943 she was converted to the US Hospital ship LARKSPUR and in 1946 became the US Army Transport 
BRIDGEPORT. The ship was scrapped in 1948. 47 


1 - 

fntVtJUfrfir v Br»ilau' 



SS Breslau (The Ship’s List) 


47 The Ship's List, http://www.theshipslist.com/ships/descriptions/ShipsB.shtml (accessed September 2015) 
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Ship Manifest for Feiga, Rifka, and Naftal Zuljar 

Departed from Libau, Latvia on 25 June 1912 aboard SS Kursk in steerage, arrived at New York on 8 July 1912 


•ALMM. OA»l*. AMD DTI 


AL»AMD MtftT ■! OOM^CTVkV 


fy°\ LIST OR MANIFEST OF ALIEN PASSENGERS FOR THE UNITED 

- *• .n< uur * imm .u* a* w oo*,^ 20 l9C7 „ * 

* ^ smiling Jrom . Lib All»»* 




■*-•"**• iO v. 


1 * «N »—» 

4 


fj<6+r 


4 ■ ./'/ - l ' ■ I " ■■!■■■ 

----*— f * * ' 

||% /^ 4<*44hk I 

/ 1 /L lui^ . dL 


-^aS? 5 - 

- 

**w 

K** 

»r» 


1 

2a 

2b 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7a 

7b 

8 

9 

10a 

10b 

11 

12a 

12b 

No. 

Family 

Name 

Given 

Name 

A*e 

(Yr. 

) 

Sex 

Marrie 
d or 
Single 

Calling or 
Occu¬ 
pation 

Able 

to 

Read 

Able 

to 

Write 

Nationa 

Htt 

Race or 
People 

Laat 

Perm. 

Rea. 

Country 

Luc Perm 
Re*. City 

Name ficAddr. 
Nearest ReL in 
Origin 
Country 

Final 

Dett. 

State 

Final 

Dett. 

City 

21 

Zuljar 

Feiga 

2« 

F 

M 

Housewife 

Yes 

Yes 

Russia 

Hebrew 

Russia 

Bcrcsbnica 

*sce below 

Mkh. 

Detroit 

22 

Zuljar 

RitTca 

6 

F 

S 

Child 

No 

No 

Russia 

Hebrew 

Russia 

Bcrcsbnica 


Mich. 

Detroit 

23 

Zuljar 

Naftal 

3 

M 

S 

Child 

No 

No 

Russia 

Hebrew 

Russia 

Bercsbnica 


Mich. 

Detroit 


‘father unreadable J Singcrmon; Bcresbnka, Guh[erniaJ Volvnsk 
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▼hii »ncst w row irnuuu pmiknocm 


STATES IMMIGRATION OFFICER AT PORT OF ARRIVAL 

to too United ttoteo ImmlpoMoa Otoaar by to* Ooawnondln* Otocor at uij dm haunt tuck puHnim on board open oritnl at t port In too United ttetoa. 

Arriving at Port of ,.HfctB. /p », 


29 


11 


w m i» a m 


i ■ 




: 1 Z \. 


3 - | -aas* 








ns C ^““ *—*• .•* 

llitn - ^ ri* 3 


“TT" 44 ~ *"***’ * 0 ® T/r„u* 

~ l i lb-/ ~~r*~«000 ~ r i 04 ^ 


| r-| ?.' z::;;:: 

f 7 - ' 


m + m goon — - — - 


13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27a 

27b 

28 

29 

No. 

Buying 
Tkt to 
Desti¬ 
nation 

Passage 

Paid by 
Whom? 

Hav 

e 

$50? 

Ever 

In 

US? 

Nome 0c 
address of 
relative 
joined 

[un- 

reada 

hie] 

Poiys 

a- 

mist? 

Anar 

chiat? 

[un¬ 

read¬ 

able] 

Physical 

6c 

Mental 

Health 

Deforme 
d or 

Crippled 

? 

Hei 

ght 

Com 

pbnrin 

n 

Color 

Hair 

Color 

Eyes 

Idcndfi 

cation 

Marks 

Place of 
Birth 

21 

>** 

self 


no 

•see below 

no 

no 

no 

no 

GOOD 

no 

5 *r 

light 

dark 

brown 

none 

Bcrcznia, 

Ru. 

22 

>TS 

self 


no 


no 

no 

no 

no 

GOOD 

no 







23 

_ 

self 


no 


no 

no 

no 

no 

GOOD 

no 








•Husband: J. Zuljir: 462 Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. [This refers to Joseph Julior.J 
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Transport Ship: SS Kursk 

The KURSK was built by Barclay, Curie & Co. Glasgow in 1910 for the Russian American Line. She was a 7,858 gross ton vessel, length 
450 feet, beam 56 feet, two funnels, two masts, twin screw and a speed of 15 knots. It had accommodation for 120 first class, 178 second class and 
1,288 third and fourth class passengers. Launched on July 7, 1910, she sailed from Libau, Latvia on her maiden voyage to New York on Nov. 2, 
1910. 48 



SS Kursk (The Ship’s List) 


48 The Ships List, http://www.theshipslist.com/ships/descriptions/ShipsK.shtml (accessed September 2015) 
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Ship Manifest for Sossel (Sadie) and Scheine (Samuel) Zuliar 

SS Rhein departed from Bremen, Germany on 23 Aug. 1912 and arrived at Baltimore on 6 Sep. 1912 



1 

2a 

2b 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7a £ 

7b 

8 

9 

10a 

10b 

11 

|l2a 

12b 

No. 

Family 

Name 

Gwen 

Name 

A®* 

(Yr. 

) 

Sex 

Marrie 
d or 
Single 

Calling or 
Occu¬ 
pation 

Able 

to 

Read 

Able 

to 

Write 

Nation a 

lity 

Race or 
People 

Laat 

Perm. 

Rea. 

Country 

Laat 
Perm. 
Rea. City 

Name &. Addr. 
Nearest ReL in 
Origin Country 

Final 

Dear. 

State 

Final 

Deat. 

City 

5 

Zuliar 

Sossel 

25 

F 

M 

Housewife 

No 

No 

Russia 

Hebrew 

Russia 

Kolk 

‘see below 

Mkh. 

Detroit 

6 

Zuliar 

Schcine 

4 



none 

No 

No 

Russia 

Hebrew* 

Russia 

Kolk 


Mkh. 

Detroit 




‘[iuik of relative:] father Alter Bar, [address of relative:] Kolk, Kiev 
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' STATES IMMIGRATION OFFICER AT PORT OF ARRIVAL 
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13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27a 

27b 

28 

29 

No. 

Have 
Tkt to 
Desti¬ 
nation 

Paaeage 

Paid by 
Whom? 

Have 

150 

elae 

amt? 

Ever 

in 

US? 

Name Sc 
address of 
relative 
joined 

[un- 

reada 

We] 

P°*Tf 

a- 

miat? 

Anar 

cbiat? 

[un¬ 

read¬ 

able] 

Physical 

Sc 

Mental 

Health 

Deform 

edor 

Cripple 

d? 

Heigh 

t 

Com 

plexi 

on 

Color 

Hair 

Color 

Eyes 

Identifi 

cation 

Marks 

Place of 
Birth 

5 

yes 

self 

S10 

no 

*sce below 

no 

no 

no 

no 

GOOD 

no 

4” 10* 

fair 

brown 

brown 

none 

Kolk. 

Russia. 

6 

>** 

mother 


no 

m 

no 

no 

no 

no 

GOOD 

no 

— 

fair 

blond 

g"*' 

none 

Kolk, 

Russia. 


‘Husband: Zuliar Michal, 391 Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. [This refers to Max (Michal) Jcwler.J 
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Transport Ship: SS Rhein 

The "Rhine" class steamships were built to meet the special requirements of the freight and steerage passenger traffic on the Bremen - 
New York service. The RHEIN was built in 1899 by Blohm & Voss of Hamburg. The steamer was built as a four-decker with three steel decks 
throughout, and partial orlop deck. The ship had one funnel, four masts, a twin screw and a speed of 14 knots. The measurements were as follows 
: length 152 meters, width 17.7 meters, depth 11.3 meters. The registered gross tonnage was about 10,200 tons, and displacement about 17,700 
tons. It was arranged for 140 first class, 150 second class and, when the full space was utilized, 2600 steerage passengers. 49 



SS Rhein (Norway Heritage) 


“S/S Rhein (2), Norddeutscher Lloyd”, Norway-Heritage , http://www.norwayheritage.com/p_ship.asp?sh=rheil (accessed September 2015) 
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Ship Manifest for Jake and Gdalie Teitelbaum 

Departed from Bremen, Germany on 28 Aug. 1913 aboard SS Grosser Kurfurst in steerage, arrived at New York on 7 Sep. 1913 


s'i 


LIST OR MANIFEST OF ALIEN PASSENGERS FOR THE I'XITEIS 

X 


r4/7 /JrotN 


9 MSI * ** tart *i Mr* « 


// ^ 

^77^/ • 




? H i ■ Vf! 1* — 


__ » f 

la * • 

— IT" 









1 

2a 

2b 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7a 

7b 

8 

9 

10a 

10b 

11 

No. 

Family 

Name 

Given 

Name 

A*e 

(Y« 

) 

Sex 

Marrie 
d or 
Single 

Calling 
off Occu¬ 
pation 

Able 

to 

Read 

Able 

to 

Write 

Nationa 

Hflt 

Race or 
People 

Last 

Perm. 

Rea. 

Country 

Laet Perm. 
Rea. City 

Name 6c 
Addreaa Nearest 
ReL in Origin 
Country 

25 

Teitelbaum 

Jacob 

28 

M 

S 

Tailor 

Yes 

Yes 

Russia 

Hebrew 

Russia 

Vladimercts(?) 

*see below 

26 

Teitelbaum 

CtiaUc 

26 

M 

S 

Tailor 

Yes 

Yes 

Russia 

l lebrew 

Russia 

VladimcrctsO) 

**scc below 


•wife: Mined Teitelbaum; Vladimirets, Russia 
••father Joseph Teitelbaum, Vladimirets, Russia 
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150 
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eble] 
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CnW*« 

d? 

ht 
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Hair 

Eyes 

n 
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at 

Birth 

25 

NY 

Brookl 

>« 

self 

S27 

no 

*see below 

no 

no 

no 

no 

good 

no 

s*r 

fair 

brown 

brown 

no 

Via* 




















miners, 

Ru. 

26 

NY 

Brookl 

>« 

self 

S35 

no 

-see below 

no 

no 

no 

no 

good 

no 

ST 

fair 

black 

blue 

no 

VTai 



y* 

















mirrts, 

Ru. 


•friend] B. Burka, 613 [unreadable] Str^cctJ, Brooklyn, NY 
**tr[iendj P. Russjay?, 305 41st Str[cctJ f Brooklyn, NY 
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Transport ship: The Grosser Kurfurst 

The GROSSER KURFURST was built by F.Schichau, Danzig in 1899 for North German Lloyd of Bremen. She was a 13,182 gross ton 
ship, length 560 feet, beam 62 feet, two funnels, two masts, twin screw and a speed of 16 knots. There was accommodation for 424 first class, 176 
second class and 1,211 third class passengers. Launched on Feb. 12, 1899, she sailed from Bremen on her maiden voyage to Southampton and 
New York on May 5, 1900. On Nov. 7, 1900 she started her first Bremen - Suez Canal - Australia voyage and made 9 round voyages on this 
service, the last starting Jan. 17, 1912. She commenced her last Bremen - New York voyage on July 11, 1914 and in April 1917 was seized by the 
US authorities in New York. Renamed AEOLUS she was used by the US Government until 1922 when she went to the Los Angeles SS Co and 
was renamed CITY OF LOS ANGELES. 50 



SS Grosser Kurfurst (Norway Heritage) 


50 The Ships List, http://www.theshipslist.com/ships/descriptions/ShipsG.shtml (accessed September 2015) 
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United States Declaration of Intention for Mendel Tietelbaum (Max Teitel) 
Departed from Antverdin, Poland aboard SS Poland, 
arrived at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania on 19 May 1921 


TRIPLICATE 

(To be given to 
declarant) 


No.- 13756 - 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

DECLARATION OF INTENTION 

(Invalid for all purposes seven years after the date hereof) 


U n l t *ui -S > t ra t# g ^g-Airr^r*rOa~ 

of- - 


In the . 


Siiu r cn ra r 


. Court 


»/—-Col.- 


_ at _ 


■tftnrtx-.“iwrr 


1 .. 


now residing at .-.-W". 

occupation_CrOCflX ...., aged —_ years, do declare on oath that my personal description is. 

Sex__Ifalo_» color —__complexion ...IfalX.» C0 *° r °* eyes -1 

color of hair .._’ height feet .- inches; weight pounds; visible d 


Htme 


US) 


.0 


i ve marks 


-Hebrew 


nationality . 


I was born in - (Coontr7) 

I am married, r husbaiyl)^ ... 

mmtmrinx* - —-ess .«k- ; 

ttatUBX ..._ 

(aty or town) (SUt* or country) (Montfi) 

Jjt-, -- 

taty or town) (State) *"*’ (Month) (Du) 

RVtefkf-.... I have ..ma - 

" fC| town) (SUtaorMuntryl BU 


frpiiwfa — ~~~ 

Auj*(iii^|' 19Ui^ 




onj^ruil OlfA 

"(Du).*(¥«) jEJCSXsXSMI 

fng nftrmfl r pn ‘- rftfti/iftnna tr~ 

ivCr”* 2 XZa ZXZX^XZZ zi z . 
childrengji^t^i^i^^gt^ 



heretofore made a declaration of intention: 


I haveuQ.^. 

(City or town) 

my last foreign residence was . 


I emigrated to the United States of America from 


: Nuni|^jr- 

Kornonoii^ Poland 

A morino fnnm * . 


A«tT«QC^ni-Poia2td(. 


mil 


r,To 8 »i 


-SajKiyV-ljasr 


my lawful entry for permanent residence in the United States was at 
under the name of..4tea4el^etfcelbaum 

on the vessel--S/$-P<»X&n4. . .-__ 

T , , . _ ^ (IIother than by yooool. ototo monner oi orrlvol) 

1 will, before being admitted to citizenship, renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, 
Btate, or sovereignty, and particularly, by name, to the prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty of which I may be at the time 
of admission a citizen or subject; I am not an anarchist; I am not a polygamist nor a believer in the practice of polygamy; and 
it is my intention in good faith to become a citizen of the United States of America and to reside permanently therein; and I 
certify that the photograph affixed to the duplicate and triplicate hereof is a likeness of me: So help me God. 

/ 1 y -" ^ - 7 — - - •——• w-w.^ikfioa. riio ilfai, if y—d) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me in the office of the Clerk of said Court, 

at .SasferBi-G,-.- tw» ■ 3rdi- day of Jane- 

anno Donum 19.-*£ Certification No. -from the Commis¬ 

sioner of Immigration and Naturalization sh&wingthe lawful entry of the 
declarant for permanent residence on the date stated above, has been receive^ 
by me. The photograph affixed to the duplicate and triplicate hereof is a lik<> 
ness of the declarant. 



[seal] 


By.. 


-Tam- s,cu.^ii«wam-. 

Clerk °l tu .*.«.—Sttpmw" 


Form 2202—L-A 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


- Court. 

>uty ClerlcP 
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Transport ship: SS Poland 

The SS Poland was built by Ferness Withy and Company, Hartlepool, and launched as 
Victoria for the Wilson and Furness-Leyland Line on July 31, 1897. It was a 8,282 gross ton ship, 
length 475 feet and beam 52 feet, one funnel, four masts, three decks, and a speed of 13 knots. In 
1902 it operated on the Red Star Line’s Antwerp to Philadelphia route. In 1914, it was refitted to 
carry 1,000 passengers in third class. In 1920, it became the Poland again. In 1925, it was sold for 
scrap. 51 



SS Poland (Titanic Titanic.com) 


51 «i 


SS Poland”, Titanic-Titanic , http://www.titanic-titanic.com/poland.shtml (accessed September 2015) 
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Zuler Family in the Americas 

Emigration Destinations 

As stated earlier, Zuler family members immigrated primarily to the United States, Brazil, and 
Argentina. Those traveling to the United States settled in Detroit, Michigan, Kansas City, Missouri, 
and Washington, DC. Some came first to Detroit or Kansas City and then moved to Washington. 
Some stayed in the Detroit area and others moved from Detroit to southern California. Still other 
family members settled in Sao Paolo and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil or in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Detroit, Michigan 

The Detroit, Michigan region is the second largest area for Zuler descendants in North 
America. A brief background is provided of the Detroit Jewish community along with oral histories by 
family members. 

Jewish Community in Detroit , Michigan 

Members of the Jewler, Medow, andjuliar families lived in Detroit. The 1911 ship manifest 
for Simcha Jewler indicated that he would be joining his brother, Max Jewler, who lived at 341 
Antoine Street. The 1912 ship manifest for Feiga Juliar stated that she and her children would be 
joining her husband, Joseph Juliar, who lived at 462 Antoine Street. Max Jewler and Joseph Juliar were 
first cousins and appeared to live on the same street in Detroit, one block from each other. In 
addition, the 1912 ship manifest for Sadie Jewler indicated that she and her son would be joining her 
husband, Max Jewler, at 391 Antoine Street. 

At the time family members came to Detroit in the 1910s, there was an established Jewish 
community there. The following is from a story on the history of Detroit, Michigan 52 : 

By 1880 there were approximately 1,000 Jews in Detroit, more than half from Eastern 
Europe, the others, German Jews. Detroit's Jewish population leaped during the so-called 
Great Migration from Eastern Europe, especially from 1880 to 1910 and from 1917 to 
1924 when the government restricted immigration. By 1920 the number of Jews in 
Detroit had reached almost 35,000, a 247% increase in 10 years while the general 
population of Detroit increased only 114%. 

Starting in the 1880s, Detroit's Jewish communities concentrated most heavily in the 
retail and wholesale clothing trades, mostly as proprietors of their own businesses, and in 
the white-collar occupations as salesmen, insurance agents, and office workers. While Jews 
did not dominate any trade the way they did the garment industry in New York, a Jewish 
"monopoly" in Detroit's economic life did develop in the waste material and scrap metal 
business. By the late 1880s Jews outnumbered gentiles in this industry, and by the 1890s it 
had become almost solely a "Jewish" industry. 


52 “Detroit”, Virtual Jewish World , http://www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org/jsource/vjw/Detroit.html (accessed Oct. 


2015) 
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Map of Detroit showing south section near Detroit River, 1897 (Rand McNally) 
Residences of Max Jewler (squares) and Joseph Juliar (circles) are shown 
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According to Images of America, Jewish Detroit 53 , there were several locations in Detroit over 
time in which the Jewish community lived. The first location centered on lower Hastings Street from 
1840 to 1930. This is the neighborhood in which the record shows that the first family members lived, 
on Antoine Street, which is one block west of Hastings Street and a few blocks north of the Detroit 
River. 



Pattern of Jewish settlement in Detroit (Phillip Applebaum) 


A description of the Detroit Jewish community in 1896 is provided via an article in the Detroit 
News at the time 54 . The article includes a description of life centered on Hastings Street. 


53 Irwin Cohen, Images of America, Jewish Detroit, (Archadia, 2002), p. 4 

http://books.google.com/books?id=NVJciPPgtFwC6cpg=PA46dpg=PA4&dq=lower+hastings+detroit&sour 

ce=bl&ots=UN51ma8yBo&sig=TlKlbVE7fQzo7utKeUEr6EP4Qyc8chl=en&sa=X&ei=Y6- 

jU6m2DoOOyATRpYCgCw&ved=OCE4Q6AEwBQ#v=onepage&q&f=false 

54 Michigan Jewish History (Jewish Historical Society of Michigan, 1966, Pages 1 and 2 

http:// michj ewishhistory. org/pdfs/vol6 -2 .pdf#p age=6 
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THE GHETTO! 


WIIERK THE JEWS OF DETROIT CONGREGATE 


AN INTERESTING STUDY 
Peculiarities of a Provident People 
THEIR RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 


Just Now Are the Holidays Following the New 
Year of the Jews. 


(The following is a description of the Jewish neighborhood written by 
a reporter for the Detroit News on September 13. 1896. It was discovered 
by Mr. Allan Warsen in his search for material of interest to Jewish history 
in old Detroit newspapers. The Journal will be publishing original docu¬ 
ments such as this one from time to time, and welcomes its readers to sub¬ 
mit similar articles for publication.) 

If you have never hapi>ened to pass up Hastings Street on a Jew¬ 
ish holiday you have very little idea what the ghetto of Detroit is 
like. 


In a rectangle formed by four streets. Monroe, Watson, Brush 
and Orleans, the larger portion, by far, of all the Jews in Detroit 
have made their homes. Of this whole district Hastings street is 
the business thoroughfare. Around that street and those that adjoin 
it pretty much all that is orthodox and distineive of he Jewish race 
in Detroit clusters. The wealthy Jews, those who have made their 
fortunes, have l>een gradually alxsorbed bv their business interests 
and necessary social relations into the rest, of the community. But 
the other, those who are poor and pious, “froom”, as they sav in 
their queer Yiddish dialect, live very close to Hastings street and 
the synagogue at the corner of Hastings and Montcalm. 

There is neither law nor religious custom to keep the Jews with¬ 
in a certain quarter of the city as there used to be in London and as 
there still is in Russia. But. as Zangwell, who has written cleverest 
about them, says, ‘‘people who have been living in a ghetto for a 
couple of centuries are not able to step outside merely because the 
gates are thrown down.” And so the ghetto in Detroit, though it is a 
voluntary formation, is still a fact and the little world with its pe¬ 
culiar separate interests maintains itself within the larger one, fit¬ 
ting into it so neatly, adapting itself to conditions so ]>erfeotly that 
the most of us never knew it to exist. 


The Jewish Ghetto and Hastings Street in Detroit in 1896 (page 1) 
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TilK GHETTO 


WHY THEY HUDDLE 

If,von inquire on Hastings stm»t why it is tlmt the Jews huddle 
together as they do you will find many explanations. They want to 
live within the shadow of the synagogue, they say. Pious Hebrews go 
there every morning to pray. They must have their “kosher” meat 
ami they must go to a Jewish market for that. There are many meat 
shops on Hastings street, but there is only one ]>erson, a man 
learm*d in the law and traditions, who is ]>ermitted to slaughter it. 

The character of Hastings street is determined by the fact that 
it is the business street of the gelitto, the one avenue of the city that 
is especially devoted to the traffic of Jews. Many of the wholesale 
notion houses are upon that street. It is the headquarters for the 
peddlers of the city and the surrounding country. All the junk and 
old clothes dealers are situated in the neighlsuhood of that tho¬ 
roughfare. The thm* orthodox synagogues are not any of them far 
from it. There is one synagogue on the street, another just off of it on 
Mullet and still another at the corner of St. Antoine and (’ongress. 
Friday evening at sundown or upon the holidays all the Jews walk 
down Hastings street to reach their synagogues. 

The Jews, particularly those that are orthodox and poor have 
but two interests in life: Business and religion. Both are represen¬ 
ted on Hastings street. Indeed, they are sometimes combined as 
when on a Saturday the space around the synagogue on Hastings 
street is converted into a sort of hoard of trade, where junk dealers 
and old clothes men gather and interrupt a discussion of a nice 
point of religious observance with gossip about trade. They make 
deals there, too, which are to Ik* consummated the following day. 
For. though it is against the conscience of a good Jew to do business 
on Sunday (sic), he does not object to talking things over on that 
day. 

The Jewish Ghetto and Hastings Street in Detroit in 1896 (page 2) 
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Oral History in Detroit 

Ben Juliar on family in Detroit 

According to Sima (Juliar) Stanley, Ben Juliar’s niece, Ben came to America with his mother, 
Feigel, when he was age four and with his sister, Rifka (a.k.a. Bekka) age five. His father, Joseph, had 
already arrived in the U.S. before them. Ben’s sister, Rifka, died at age seven from peritonitis 
(probably a burst appendix). She was born April 1907, died Sept. 28, 1914. Ben did not have many 
memories of Rifka. 

[Regarding Ben’s father, Joseph Zuler,] I remember he was a butcher. He died- we lived 
in the flat upstairs. That's where he died. That's where Riveleh (Ben's sister , Rifka) died too, in 
living over there. 

[This was in] Detroit on Hastings Street. We didn't move to Mt. Clemens until after World 
War 1.1 remember definitely when we came to Detroit. There was one thing I remember about 
my father. [Your] grandma [Feigel Juliar , later: Schwartz] was pregnant with yourfather [Joe 
Juliar] and she was working in the butcher shop. He [Joseph Zuler] had another butcher come in 
helping out there. He called me over to him. He was upstairs. He was crying bitterly because here 
he was so sick [with tuberculosis] and that four [Ben's] mother has to be downstairs (working in 
the butcher shop) in the condition she's in." I also remember , in order to give him some appetite , 
that there was a saloon about a half block away on the corner. I'd go over there with a pitcher to 
get some beer so maybe that would give him an appetite. I remember that definitely. (It was) on 
the corner of Napoleon and Hastings Streets. 

[Joseph Zuler died of tuberculosis.] My mother was very... because your dad /Joe Juliar] 
was born right after the death (of Joseph Zuler), she was very concerned about him (baby Joe) 
being infected. He was never exposed! He was in the womb all the time! She shouldn't have been 
concerned about it, not that. She didn't know. But my tuberculin test, when we took Public 
Health in medical school, we had to do tuberculin tests on one another. I had a reaction, but I've 
had multiple chest x-rays at various times. Many people had had it then, especially amongst the 
Jews living in crowded quarters. They had tuberculosis for a long time and it was a matter of 
survival of the fittest as time went on. Those that came along could keep it under control. They 
had enough innate immunity or at least the ability to keep it suppressed. 

We ended up in Mt. Clemens when World War I ended. There was a tremendous depression 
that occurred after the War. Actually, Uncle Mendel (Singerman, brother of Feigel) moved out 
there first. He lived on Walnut St. and Church St. and the thing was, out there, to buy a house 
was very modest and to keep boarders during the summer. But Uncle Mendel and Tante (his 
wife, Ruchel Singerman), they lived there and kept boarders there. We bought this house on 
Maple St. In those days, when the house was bought, there was a barn in back of it. We had a 
cow then. 

Pa [Ben Juliar's stepfather Morris Schwartz] used to go out to try to pick up junk, metal and 
iron and this and that, so he'd go roaming around. He had his stops that he made so he had a 
place for the horse and the wagon. Subsequently, they built a small house in the back, a separate 
house. This was rented out. Well, finally, I don't remember the circumstances exactly of why they 
sold the place on Maple and moved on South Street. 
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Jewish grocery store on Hastings Street (Jewish Federation of Detroit) 


[We] were on Maple a long time. Joseph [Juliar] was a teenager then and was in high school 
[which was located almost across the street]. The thing was, he had a system. Now, Aunt Jean, 
she always got up on time. No problem with her. But your dad always had time so he'd rush like 
hell when he went to high school on Cass Avenue there. He got up part of the fence. There was a 
fence around Maple. He'd climb under the fence so he wouldn't have to go all the way around to 
Cass Avenue and come in the other way. 

I remember the first place we lived in Detroit. We temporarily lived with Sochke. Let me see. 
She was, you see... Bubbe Sima (Singerman) was a Klafer (Klafer was Sima's maiden name 
before she married Herschel Singerman. They were the parents ofFeigel.) There was a nephew of 
hers who lived on Mollet Street, which is a little bit south of Gratiot Street and off ofHastings 
and Antoine Streets. We lived there first with them. And then my father rented a house on 
Antoine Street. Saint Antoine Street. On Antoine, I remember the place very well because I had 
the measles while we were there. 

[Singerman aunts and uncles then came to Detroit.] They lived in a place over there, as I 
recall, on Napoleon and Hastings Streets. But then, Aaide opened a butcher shop on Hastings 
Street and Erskine and they moved down to Erskine. All this was off ofHastings Street. 

I can remember coming to Detroit to this park. Myfather... They had an amusement park 
at the Lyle Bridge andJefferson. He took me on a ride on one of those roller coasters. The sad part 
of it all was, before we had got there he bought me a cap. We get up there on this damn thing and 
I lost the cap and my heart broke. I remember that very well, that cap that I lost on the roller 
coaster. I hated roller coasters. I don't think I've been on a roller coaster since! 

And then after that, after Antoine Street, we moved over to Hastings Street over the store. 
The store was downstairs. Hastings Street between Adelaide and Winder. That I remember. 
Because on Adelaide there was a bakery on the corner. 
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Family name change in the United States 

[Continuing with Ben Juliar] Thefirst school I went to was Bishop grade school (in 
Detroit.) That's when they wrote the name down , “Juliar”. That was the first time. Up to that 
time , it was “Zular'\ without an “i”. [The “i” was added because] it sounded better and it's easier 
to say. 

One theory on the family name change from “Zuler” to “Jeweler/Jewler/Juliar” is that the "z" 
sound was actually a "zh" sound since there is no ' j" in Russian. The sound of the name is probably 
what was similar. Also, the name on Faygel Singermans passport (Joseph’s wife) was "Zuljar" That 
could easily have been transliterated to "Zhulyar." 55 

Polish was one of several languages spoken in Volhynia. Therefore, it is useful to consider the 
pronunciation of “Z” in Polish, which has the sound of “zh”. 

The Polish letter “z” is pronounced the way the "s" in the English word "measure" is 
pronounced. This is called a hard z sound and is often shown in English pronunciation 
directions like "zh". The Polish letter “z” might sound like z, but it is a "softer" version 
that comes closer to a "pure z" sound. 56 

Ukrainian was also spoken in Volhynia. These are the pronunciations of relevant letters in this 
alphabet: 57 

The letter “>K” is pronounced “zh” which is a softened “j” as in French “je taime”. 

The letter **3 is pronounced “z” as in zebra. 


Joseph Juliar and his Death 

This was a picture [of Joseph Zuler] that was taken , though it must have been around the 
time he got married or before he came to the U.S., before he left home. He was in the dress of the 
day , but he had a moustache. [Joseph Zuler died in 1915 at the age of thirty-two.] 


55 This theory was discussed by Sima (Juliar) Stanley and the author. 

56 Pronunciation of Polish alphabet, http://www.vbvm.org/polish/alphabet.html (accessed Nov. 2017) 

57 The Ukrainian Alphabet Pronunciation Guide, http://www.pysanky.info/Ukrainian_Language/Alphabet.html 

(accessed Nov. 2017) 
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Joseph Zuler in 1910s (Sima Stanley) 


Vaguely I remember people talking about him. He was very highly thought of at the shul 
(synagogue) right around the corner. He was from the town of Vulnya. 

[Regarding how he met his wife, Feigel Singerman], these were arranged marriages. 
What do you mean , “meet?” You dont “meet” in those days. I dont know whether they had a 
shadchen (matchmakerj as the intermediary between them. 


The death certificate of Joseph Zuler/Juliar is presented. He died on April 17, 1915 in Detroit 
of “tuberculosis of lungs.” The occupation indicated is “butcher.” The “informant” is shown as Michel 
Juliar (Max Jewler) who was his first cousin and lived nearby. (See the map earlier in this section for 
the locations of residences of Joseph Juliar and Max Jewler as reflected on the death certificate.) 


Ill 








1915 death certificate for Joseph Juliar (Sima Stanley) 


The register of B’nai David Cemetery, which is associated with the synagogue of the same 
name, contains an entry for Joseph Zuliar. It is not known whether Joseph was a member of the 
synagogue or not. 



B’nai David Synagogue at Winder near St. Antoine 1922 
(Walter Reuther Library, Wayne State University) 
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Jean (Juliar) Katz on Juliar/Jewler Visits in Detroit 

Jean Juliar was the sister of Joseph Zuler and lived in Detroit. The following is from a 
conversation she had with her niece, Sima (Juliar) Stanley, in January 2000 on early memories of 
Jewler cousins. 

[Regarding Joseph Zuler’s cousin, Michal.] Michal [Max Jewler] and another man 
named Sam [Simcha Jewler who was Max's brother] would come to visit our home from 
Washington DC. They were both very nice andfriendly\ but I didn't interact much with them 
because I was just a young child. They came to ourfamily home in Mt. Clemens , Michigan 
[north of Detroit where they had moved] and Michal would later bring his wife [Sadie]. They 
would come to Mt. Clemens for the mineral baths , which were very popular at that time. I 
remember that the Jewelers in Washington D. C were in the liquor business and the sons or 
brothers went into that business too. Benjamin [Juliar, Jean's brother] who was the oldest of the 
Juliar children , visited our cousins in Washington , DC several times. 



Joe (6), Ben (13), and Jean (8) Juliar at Bens Bar Mitzvah in Detroit, 

1921 (Sima Stanley) 
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Approximately one hundred years after her grandfather’s death, Sima Juliar Stanley and I 
established contact through postings on the web siteJewishGen.org and soon determined that my 
grandfather, Max (Michal) Jewler and her grandfather, Joseph Juliar, were first cousins. Additional 
research determined that, upon immigrating to the United States, they both initially lived in Detroit 
near each other, and according to the oral histories, visited with each others families. On Joseph’s 
death certificate, Max was the witness. Thus through multiple sources, a picture began to emerge of 
the lives of these two men as recent immigrants in the United States. It is merely an outline, some 
photos, and an assortment of interrelated facts, yet these contribute to reclaiming the lost story of two 
ancestors one hundred years ago. 


Sophie (Snider) Jewler on family in Detroit 

I went to Detroit where Ifirst met them [Max and Sadie Jewler]. They were so poor. He 
[Max] would not work Saturdays because they were religious. So when I got home I said to my 
husband [Louis Jewler] ( Their life is so terrible , so terrible. " They kept boarders , you know , in 
Detroit. So my husband wrote to him and said if he wants he will buy him a little store. But he 
has to know that he has to throw away his religion because the main business is on Saturday. He 
had a fit. He didn't like that. 

[On whether Simcha Jewler, the third Jewler brother was living in Detroit.] Yeah. 

They all came to Detroit. So Simcha [Jewler , the brother of Max and Louis Jewler] was a partner 
when I married my husband. 

[On why the Jewlers went to Detroit.] I don't know why they landed there. At that time , 
wherever they had somebody to go to. Maybe it was Moishe [Medow, a son of the second 
generation Zuler sister] a cousin of theirs... they came on account of him. Max Teitel's uncle. 

[On the Teitels in Detroit.] Yes. Moishe Medow. That's him , Moishe. Maybe that's why 
they landed; because he was related to your father [Samuel Jewler] and my husband [Louis 
Jewler]. Maybe they landed on account of Moishe , who knows ? [Max, Louis, and Simcha 
Jewler were first cousins of Moishe Medow.] 

I knew Moishe [Medow] and his wife [Rebecca Lafer]. I knew their children , because I was 
in Detroit. That's when I got after my husband [Louis Jewler], when I saw their life [Max and 
Sadie Jewler]. She was keeping boarders and they had a little pushke. [A pushke is a tin can for 
accumulating money for donation to a charity.] It made me so sick to see their lives. So my 
husband says to him , “I know I am not a tramp and I know the religion. When I know that I 
can't keep it , I can't keep it. I have to make a living. I have to throw away some of the religion 
like keeping the Sabbath. That's the only time we can make the money - on Saturday." 

With the other store [in Washington], he didn't have to stay there so much because it was 
sandwiches and soda. Sossel [Sadie Jewler], she didn't know much. She didn't talk English , she 
didn't know anything about it. I used to go there every day and stay there [in the store]. 


Most of the Jewlers camefrom Detroit. When they came [to this country], it was to Detroit. I 
don't know who was the one to comefirst - my husband [Louis Jewler] or Michel [Max Jewler] 
your grandfather. I think that your grandfather was there and that's how my husband got there. 
My husband was a young boy when he came to Washington. 
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Research indicates that Maxjewler came to the U.S. in 1910 (based on an interview with his 
daughter, Frances (Jewler) Footer, Simcha Jewler came in 1911 (based on the ship manifest), and 
Louis Jewler came either in 1910 (according to the 1920 census) or in 1913 (according to the 1930 
census.) 

So my husband says since I am going to Kansas City [to visit her family , the Sniders]> I 
should get a ticket and stop in Detroit and meet his brother and his wife [Max and Sadie Jewler]. 

So I went to Detroit. Your father [Sam Jewler] was about 11 or 12 because he became a Bar 
Mitzvah here [in Washington] and that's when I met him. That's when I saw the way they were 
living. When I got home I said to Louie , “they're not millionaires. I sure couldn't stand the life 
they are living. He went to Shu] he wouldn't work on Saturday." So he wrote to him or he called 
him and he said if you are going to be in business you have to give up your religion a little bit and 
you have to be able to work on Saturday. He [Max] was madfor a while but then he came first 
when he got the Georgia Avenue store. Not your grandmother. She wanted to wait until the kids 
got out of school. So I used to go and stay with him , with Michel. Esther [Sophie's daughter] was 
a baby and I used to take her in the carriage. 


Simcha [Jewler] stayed in your grandfather's house in Detroit before he came. So did my 
husband [Louis]. Where would they go to ? 

Rose's [Peres]father [Benjamin Jeweler] is a first cousin to my husband [Louis Jewler]. He 
[Louis] was in Detroit too. So when he [Louis] was a young boy , he came here and he worked for 
Benjamin , Rose's father. Then he went a couple of blocks from there and bought himself a small 
little store. It was very hard for one person, so he sent for his brother Simcha [Jewler ; who was in 
Detroit] and he got an apartment with my husband. 

The reason my husband knew about the store was he wanted itfor my father [Jacob Snider]. 
My father was in Kansas City. He wanted that store for my father. Myfather , he didn't like the 
rooms , maybe they were too small\ so he ended up in Southwest. So he [Louis?] made a big success 
and myfather suffered in Southwest. He didn't get a good store. He didn't want that one. 

Frances (Jewler) Footer on family in Detroit 

My father's name was Michel [Jewler]. In English it was Max Euler. From Euler it became 
Jewler. He had two brothers [Louis and Simcha Jewler] who were already in America and they 
had become established here. We had cousins in Detroit and at that particular time they had 
heard that Henry Ford was paying the unheard-of sum of $5 a day. So a lot of Jewish people 
flocked to Detroit; but what they didn't know was that Ford was not hiring Jews. 

My father started out with a horse and wagon. He tried to make a living hauling rags and 
bottles but he could not make it. His two brothers were already in Washington DC and they had 
grocery stores. They gave him enough money to come to Washington and start a little grocery 
store , which was down on Georgia Avenue. At that time , my brother Abe was born. My parents 
hovered over him because my mother had lost four children between me and my brother Abe 
including a set of twins. Thefirst store my father had [in Washington] was a long narrow store. 
He was there for a while but he just couldn't make it there either. 
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A peddler in Detroit, 1894 (Images of America, Jewish Detroit) 


I can remember when we were still in Detroit and we were getting ready to move to 
Washington and it was very cold. I remember we were riding in an open sleigh with horses and 
the horses had yokes on them with jingle bells. I was so impressed -1 must have been five years 
old. 


Max Teitel on family in Detroit 

[Regarding why the family left Russia.] Well my dad [Yankel Teitelbaum] was already 
living here. In those days the husband would go the United States to try to make enough money to 
bring the family over. I didn't know my father until I was ten years old and Ifirst came to this 
country because my mother was pregnant in those days with me then. So when there was enough 
money accumulated and saved,\ that's when we came over here. 

We originally came to West Newark , New Jersey. We were there for a while. My dad had a 
small hardware store. From there my uncle [Morris Medow] wanted us to come to Detroit , which 
we did. And we were there until I graduated high school. 

I knew of the Jewlers while living in Detroit. Now your grandparents [Max and Sadie 
Jewler], I might have known them because they had a home and were living there. 




It was very difficult learning a new language. When I came here my greatest ambition was 
to look at a billboard and be able to read it - that would have been some feat. 

Children can be very cruel. Remember when I started school I was ten years old. And they 
started mocking you and laughing at your lingo and the way you speak. But time takes care of 
that too. 
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Your grandparents [Max and Sadie Jewler] had a home in Detroit. I remember doing some 
electrical work there when I was a kid. I knew enough about that to do some things - in case you 
needed a socket or something like that. 

Mindel Medow was my mother. She married Yankel Teitelbaum ,, my father. Moshe 
Meadow was an uncle who married his cousin [Rebecca Lafer]. They hadfour children - Sonny 
(Abe), Sarah, Molly, and Mary. They lived in the Detroit area. 

[On Max moving from Detroit to Washington.] My mother [Mindel] was a very smart 
woman. She found out I was going to a poolroom. I think I went there twice. For some reason she 
found out I did. Today if I wanted to hold a queue stick I couldn't do it. She suggested that we 
have cousins in Washington and why don't we go visit with them or I visit with them. In those 
days they used to have excursions by train where you go from Detroit and back for $12. So if you 
didn't go back you would sell your ticketforfifty cents or a dollar - it was cheap enough. So I 
picked up a one-way ticket for fifty cents and I ended up living at Benjamin Jeweler's house. 

That whole family had taken a trip to Detroit previously and that is how we had met them. And 
I am sure my parents knew them. [Max’s mother, Mindel Medow, was a first cousin to 
Benjamin Jeweler.] 



View west of Fort Street and Detroit River from Dime Building at Griswald 
Street, 1900 (Digital Traveler) 
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Rose (Jeweler) Peres on family in Detroit 

I remember the Medows. I knew Max [Teitelj's mother [Mindel Medow] very well. She was 
a beautiful woman. I didn't know that Mindel was a Medow! They would come from Detroit. I 
did not know that relationship. [Rose's father , Benjamin Jeweler , was first cousin to Mindel 
[Medow] Teitelbaum. 

Did Max tell you what a bitch I was? He never lets meforget. I was really horrible. My 
father had a grocery store on one corner and then he had another store on another corner , a dry 
goods store. Max came from Detroit needing a job so my parents put him in that store. They had 
men's work pants and socks. They had these big islands that he stacked so neatly. So I would come 
home from school and I would take my arm and walk down the isle and knock everything over. I 
guess I did it just to be mean. He tells me those stories. I made it really hell for him. 

Kansas City, Kansas/Missouri 

Members of the Snider family lived in Kansas City, which includes portions on each bank of 
the Missouri River in Kansas and Missouri. A brief background is provided of the Jewish community 
of Kansas City along with an oral history by a family member. 

Jewish Community in Kansas City 

It is assumed that the Snider family came to Kansas City during the great migration of 
Russian Jews around the turn of the twentieth century. At that time, there was an established Jewish 
community in Kansas City according to a story in Hadassah Magazine**: 

Jews have been prominent in Kansas City on both sides of the Missouri-Kansas line. 

The core of the metropolis of nearly two million is Kansas City, Missouri, which began to 
develop in the 1850s thanks to its proximity to three westward trails and the confluence of 
the Missouri and Kansas Rivers. Because Missouri was a slave state next to Kansas, a 
territory where slavery had yet to be decided, Kansas City became a launch point for pro- 
and anti-slavery advocates. At least three Jews fought alongside John Brown in Kansas in 
the 1850s. 

Jewish community organizations began forming in the 1860s, and in 1870, B’nai 
Jehudah, a Reform congregation, became the city’s first synagogue; ever since, Reform 
Judiasm has been the dominant movement. The Orthodox Kehilath Israel and 
Conservative Congregation Beth Shalom soon opened as well. 

Early Jewish immigrants came mostly from Germany, Austria and Poland, followed 
by more from Russia and Romania. The city’s Jewish population got a major boost after 
1907 from the Galveston Plan, devised by Jewish leaders in New York who wanted to 
spread immigrants more evenly throughout America as a way of avoiding anti-Semitism; 
the plan called for Jews entering the port of Galveston, Texas, to settle between the 
Mississippi and the Rockies. 

Jews followed typical employment patterns in Kansas City, many starting as peddlers 
and then moving into retail businesses. Eventually, some became prosperous in the 
businesses Kansas City was best known for - grain and flour, cattle and meatpacking. Jews 
sat on the town’s board of trade as early as 1869 and were active in city politics by the early 
1900s. 


58 “The Jewish Traveler: Kansas City”, Hadassah Magazine (2007) 

http://www.hadassahmagazine.org/2007/06/12/jewish-traveler-kansas-city (accessed October 2015) 
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Oral History in Kansas City 

Sophie (Snider) Jewler on family in Kansas City 

I was thirteen years old and I went to Kansas City. I was there three years. Then I moved to 
Washington and I have been here for about 75 years. 

[On the difficulty of coming to this country and changing.] Well, how much did I know 
at that time? We didn't have no schools, I didn't go to school, I didn't have no education. I came 
as one of six children when we camefrom Europe. Myfather [Jacob/Yankel Snider] wasn't such a 
big business man. He was a good kind man. We had an apartment with second hand furniture 
from what I remember. He used to be a fruit peddler with a wagon. He didn't make much until 
my brother Louis and I went to work in a factory. The rest of the boys went around delivering 
papers. They don't do it anymore but at that time they did. They made a dollar. We used to pay 
for the Folger's coffee atfive or ten cents a pound. It was so cheap but there was no money. I made 
$6 a week and my brother made $6. It was just like you bring home right now $500. You could 
get something to eat, something to drink. I paid the rent. 



Brothers Yankel (left) and Volia (right) Snider, est. 1910 (Ken Peres) 


[On the difficulty of learning English.] Oh, everybody was so surprised. There was a little 
store near the apartment and they used to take me to the store. I remember even today the woman 
in the store. I didn't go to school or anything but I got the language so quick and I didn't have an 
accent. I spoke beautiful English. 
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I had a twin brother , Louis [Snider]. When he came to me , my aunt [Brindel] did the same 
thing to my brother that she did to me. They got the cousin Lena [Jeweler] Snider (the boys that's 
in the store [in Silver Spring, Sniders Market], their motherj and my brother; they made him get 
married with her. We were all mixed- the Sniders and the Jewlers. And we didn'tfight and we 
weren't jealous like now. [Pushes up nose indicating pride.] 



Lena Jeweler and Louis Snider, Washington, DC, 1923 (Ken Peres) 


My father [Jacob Snider] was Brindel [(Snider) Jeweler]'s brother; Rose [(Jeweler) PeresJ's 
mother [Brindel (Snider) Jeweler] was my father's [Benjamin Jeweler's] sister. He [herfather 
Jacob] came from Kansas City to see his sister [Brindel]. So my husband [Louis Jewler] was 
working for him. Ifell in love with him. He didn't write me that he wants me to come to 
Washington. So he tells me if he buys a store, I could cook for him. I was such a young kid, I 
wasn't even sixteen. Between his sister and him [Brindel and Jacob Snider], you know you 
couldn't go against parents at that time. What your parents said, you had to do. So I married 
him. He was very good to me, very nice. 
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Louis Jewler and Sophie Snider, Washington, DC, date unknown (Ken Peres) 


Washington, DC 

The Washington DC region is the single largest area for Zuler descendants in North America. 
A brief background is provided of the Washington Jewish community along with oral histories by 
family members. 

Jewish Community in Washington , DC 

Many members of the Jeweler, Jewler, Teitel, and Snider families settled in Washington in the 
1910s and established a long-term presence there. Some first lived in Detroit or Kansas City and then 
joined other relatives in moving to the nation’s capital. Others came directly to Washington from 
Czarist Russia to join their husbands and fathers who had preceded them. 

The history of Jews in Washington, DC is presented from the Jewish Virtual Library 59 : 

By 1880, many of Washington s 1,500 Jews were second-generation Americans, 
including shopkeepers, clerks, established merchants, and a smattering of professionals. 

They were soon joined by a new wave of Jewish immigrants, Orthodox Jews fleeing 
Eastern Europe's pogroms, poverty, and forced military service. 


59 “Jews in Washington DC ”, Jewish Virtual Library, http://www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org/jsource/vjw/DC.html 
(accessed October 2015) 
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Jews principally settled where existing commercial development suggested the viability 
of small businesses, running grocery stores, meat markets, dry goods establishments, 
hardware stores, and the like across the city. Families often lived above their shops and 
formed congregations in the neighborhoods. One of the largest concentrations of Jewish 
residents clustered around Seventh Street NW, one of the city’s main business districts. 
[Note that a number of family members established grocery stores along the Seventh 
Street NW corridor.] Amid small furniture, fancy goods, jewelry, and millinery shops, 
several Jewish merchants expanded their businesses into fashionable department stores 
such as Lansburgh's, Hecht's, and S. Kann & Co. In the early 20th century, enough 
families lived in the Seventh Street neighborhood to support three synagogues within as 
many city blocks: Washington Hebrew Congregation, Adas Israel Congregation, and 
Ohev Sholom Congregation (1886), the first congregation in Washington founded by 
Russian Jews. 

New immigrants also joined the handful of German-speaking Jewish merchants in 
Georgetown and Southwest Washington. In Georgetown, German-speaking Jews had 
established the Mount Sinai Society (1860s), later absorbed into Washington Hebrew. In 
1910, Orthodox Russian immigrants founded Kesher Israel Congregation, which remains 
on the same site today. 



Seventh Street NW in Wash. D.C., around 1900 (JHSGW) 
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In the early 20th century, close to 200 Jewish families in Southwest D.C. supported 
two synagogues, Talmud Torah Congregation (1887) and Voliner Anshe Sfard (1908). A1 
Jolson (born Asa Yoelson) attended synagogue at Talmud Torah, where his father, Moshe 
Yoelson, served as a cantor, mohel and shohet. Many Russian Jewish immigrants also 
settled along H Street NE in the early 1900s and founded Ezras Israel Congregation 
(1907). A small community of Orthodox Jews living nearby on Capitol Hill established 
the Southeast Hebrew Congregation (1909). 

Jews settled in different parts of the city. According to the Jewish Historical Society of Greater 
Washington 60 , 

Washington’s Jews were dispersed throughout the city. Unlike other Eastern cities, 
where Jews lived in concentrated immigrant neighborhoods, Washingtons Jews lived and 
worked throughout the city. Jewish enclaves sprang up along major thoroughfares lined 
with small businesses and row houses. 

By the early 1910s, the more settled German-American Jews had begun moving north 
and west away from their downtown businesses, toward Cleveland Park and Forest Hills. 

More recent Yiddish-speaking immigrants lived “above the shop” in downtown 
neighborhoods. They later moved north to settle in neighborhoods east of Rock Creek 
Park such as Petworth, Brightwood, and Crestwood. 

Oral History in Washington 

Rose (Jeweler) Peres on family coming to Washington 

My father [Benjamin Jeweler] got out of the Russian army and could not earn a living So 
he came to the US alone. He landed in Baltimore. My mother [Bertha Snider] had a brother here , 
William Snider. So he came and worked in the Corby bakery on Georgia Avenue. [The Corby 
Baking Company was located at Georgia Avenue at Bryant Street. In 1902 , it was the largest 
bakery in Washington.] All the Jewlers were on Georgia Avenue - every other block - Simcha, 

Louis [two of the Jewler brothers], and myfather were all there. 

My father was married before he came over here. He made his own way. Eventually when 
he stopped working, he bought my uncle's store. He worked at Corby bakery until he had enough 
money to buy this store. And my uncle moved to Detroit too. 


60 “Jewish Washington Neighborhoods”,/^^ Historical Society of Greater Washington , 

https://www.jhsgw.org/exhibitions/online/jewishwashington/exhibition/neighborhoods (accessed October 

2015) 
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The family of Benjamin and Bertha Jeweler, Washington, DC, 1921 (Ken Peres) 
Standing from left: Samuel, Bertha, Benjamin 
Seated from left: Max, Rose, Alan, Jack 


Louis Jewler came from Detroit. Benjamin had to fire one of his clerks to hire Louis. Then he 
fixed up Louis with Sophie Snider. Sophie camefrom Kansas City. Sophie was a niece of Bertha 
Snider. Sophie and Louis Snider were twins. 

Bertha Snider made severalshidach. [Shidach is the Yiddish word for matching up of 
single people for marriage.] She got Louis Jewler to marry Sophie Snider and she got Lena 
Jeweler to marry Louis Snider. 

I see you have Zuler [in the family tree]. You know who changed the Zuler name? It was my 
father - because you know what they told him ? In those days , everything was in line , you had to 
wait in alphabetical order , and he was always going to be last. So they said change it to a J” and 
they said Jeweler” and that was how they spelled it. So that is how we got the Jeweler name. 

Yes [myfather was the first Jeweler in Washington]. Now your grandfather [Max Jewler] 
was in Detroit. I dont know how they got to Detroit. Louis [Jewler] came here [to Washington] 
first. Your grandfather was the last one to come to Washington. I dont know how they got to 
Michigan. 
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Family of Jacob Snider and Tzipe Menyuk, Wash. DC, 1953 (Raquefs Notebook) 


1-Louis Jewler, 2-Max Snider, 3-Kenneth Snider, 4-Sophie Snider Jewler, 5-wife of Kenneth, 6-Jacob Yankl 
Snider, 7-Gertrude Snider, 8-Harry Snider, 9-daughter of Kenneth, 10-Lil Snider, 11-Sol Snider, 
12-Blanche Snider, 13-Salvador Zveibil, 14-Rena Deckelbaum, 15-Edith Block, 16-Esther Deckelbaum, 17- 
Kenneth’s daughter, 18-Tzipe Menyuk, 19-Sam “Babe” Snider, 20-Lena Snider, 21-Sam Block, 

22-Louis Snider 


Sophie (Snider) Jewler on early years in Washington 

I was the one who helped everybody. Me and my husband [Louis Jewler], we were two 
young kids. We didn't know any better. We bought this one a store, we bought this one a store. 

We livedfor them , notfor ourselves. I could have been a very rich woman if it wasn'tfor that. 
When my kids got married, the boys didn't have nothing. We had to put them in business. We 
helped an awful lot of people and so did Benjamin [Jeweler]. He was very nice. 

We didn't livefor ourselves and go to clubs and gamble. We gambled with our money to help 
people. My husband went to the DGS [District Grocery Stores]. So a man didn't have enough 
money to buy something and they wouldn't give it to him. So he said, “Where do you live?" to this 
man and he gives him the money to payfor the stuff. The next morning the man doesn't talk to 
him. He made out like he doesn't see him. He saw him a lot of times and he didn't even talk to 
him. And that was gone. 

Then there was a woman from Kansas City. She came here and we bought a store for her. A 
store at that time was two to three hundred dollars. Do you know Bertie Garland? First, he put 
Bertie to work for him. Then he bought her a little store downtown. It was around Georgetown 
somewhere. It was around $300 or so. He bought them a store. We didfor people. We didn't go 
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playing golf or tennis. This was our way of doing things. And I said\ “Becky, don't tell me how 
much you gave in the shuT. I said, “maybe I haven't got that much money but 1 gave too". I had a 
beautiful home 1 paidfor. This is my home too, I mean it's not a rental. At 921 don't want to fix 
it. This will last me until I go. My philosophy is helping people. I belong to two shuts, I belong to 
the Hebrew Home, I belong to Hadassah. I used to be active. Now I can't go nowhere so Ijust 
send them checks. This is my way of living. 

1 used to get mad at my husband. Yourfather [SamuelJewler] was very slow. He would grab 
yourfather and yell at him. I said they are going to hate you. Why are you doing this? He said, 
“I'm not doing it for me. I want him to learn." He taught him the business. When he got out from 
our store, he knew a lot. 


Max Teitel on early years in Washington 

When Ifirst came [to Washington], I was very lucky in this respect — Igot tied up with 
Sammy Block, which of course is today's Judge Block. Sammy's parents were in Kansas City. My 
parents [Jacob and Mindel Teitelbaum] were still in Detroit before I brought them here. My 
ambition was to be like he was - he used to work for Louis Snider. And these kids who went to 
college they used to work weekends, they would complain it was killing them to work one or two 
days a week there. He would work every day and go to school at night. He lived with the Sniders. 
Through him, I got into a fraternity. These boys had brown and white shoes and cars -1 was 
lucky to have a pair ofshoes. But it all worked out nicely - it was all apart of life. 

It was a Jewish social club. We would meet every Sunday. If we had a date, the date would 
wait until the meeting was over. I got to meet people there. And then I started to work for Louis 
Jewler who used to be on Euclid Street. Then I lived in their house until I brought my parents 
here. Then I workedfor him probably for a year. Then I bought my own place. 


Rose (Jeweler) Peres on Benjamin Jeweler’s house in Washington 

You know why [I know so much about the family]? Because I lived with my mother and 
father [Bertha and Benjamin Jeweler] and they would tell me stories. My whole married life I 
lived with my parents. I never moved out. I had my husband move in. I had my children with 
my parents in the house. It was a great big house and when we got married my parents asked 
whether we would like to live with them. It was gray stone house on Fern Street near Walter 
Reed. Do you remember it? I know that you were there. It had seven bedrooms. I hadfive 
brothers and everyone with theirfriends was there. Yourfather and your mother [Sam and 
Esther Jewler] were there many times. 
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The family of Benjamin and Bertha Jeweler, est. 1948 (Benjamin Jeweler family) 

Wife and children are seated in front of men. From top row on left: Allan with Diana, Steven and 
Larry; Sam with Tammy; Jack with Ruby and Bernie; Benjamin next to Bertha; David with Jeanne 
and Leslie; Max with Doris, Norman and Alvin; Ike with Rose and Felice. 

Introduction to Solomon Lutsky 

My maternal grandfather, Solomon Lutsky, was born in 1887 in Jaffa, Palestine. His parents 
had fled from Pinsk in Czarist Russia and settled in Palestine the prior year as part of the first Aliya. 
(Pinsk in todays Belarus is just north of the cluster of Zuler towns in northwest Ukraine.) He and his 
three brothers traveled to New York in search of greater opportunity. He found his way to the 
apartment of his aunt where he met and married his first cousin, Minnie Garbus. As stated earlier, 
they had three daughters, one of who, Esther (Lutsky) Jewler, was my mother. Solomon, Minnie and 
their family eventually moved to Washington, DC. Solomon died in 1979. He can be seen on my 
hourglass chart which is located two pages after Appendix C. This oral history was provided by my 
maternal grandmother, Minnie (Memke) Garbus. 

Minnie (Garbus) Lutsky on Solomon Lutsky coming to America 

Poppa [Solomon] was born in Palestine , which was under Turkish control at the time. His 
parents saw no future for him there, so he traveled and worked his way to France. When he 
expressed a desire to go to America, friends advised him to join the merchant marine. He did that 
and journeyed all over Europe. Eventually he worked on a boat that was boundfor Boston. 

When it reached port, he dumped all of his belongings overboard to remove all traces of himself 
andjumped ship. The date was July 4, 1911 - Poppas day of independence. [Solomon was 
twenty-four at the time.] 
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Solomon Lutsky, est. 1910s (Leonard Jewler) 


Poppa walked until he came to the business section of the city and went to a bank to exchange 
his French francs for American dollars. Pop spoke several languages at the time - Hebrew>, 
German , Arabic , and French - but not English. He tried to speak to the teller in French but he 
was not understood. By a stroke of luck ., a man waiting in line understood what he was trying to 
say and explained it to the teller. The man , who was Jewish, then asked,\ “Where are you going, 
what are you planning to do, and what can I do for you?” Poppa told him that he wanted to get 
to New York to see his brother. The man then invited him to his mothers house, where they gave 
him a meal and invited him to rest. At 12:00, they took him to the train station and assisted him 
in boarding a train bound for New York. 

The next morning in New York, Poppa went to a policeman, who happened to be Jewish, 
and sought help in finding his brother Bernards address. Bernard [Lutsky] lived on Avenue A, 
which in French is pronounced “ah. ” The policeman understood, gave him the assistance, and 
Poppa found his brother. 


Brazil and Argentina 

The number of Zuler descendants in Brazil and Argentina is comparable to that in North 
America. A brief background is provided on the Jewish communities there along with oral histories by 
family members. 
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Jewish Community in Brazil and Argentina 
History of Jews in Brazil 

The following is a summary of the history of the Jews in Brazil 61 : 

The history of the Jews in Brazil dates from the very beginning of the European 
settlement in the new continent. Jews started settling in Brazil ever since the Inquisition 
reached Portugal in the 16th century. They arrived in Brazil during the period of Dutch 
rule, setting up in Recife the first synagogue in the Americas as early as 1636. Most of 
those Jews were Sephardic Jews who had fled the Inquisition in Spain and Portugal to the 
religious freedom of the Netherlands. Adam Smith attributed much of the development of 
Brazil's sugar industry and cultivation to the arrival of Portuguese Jews who were forced 
out of Portugal during the inquisition. 

After the first Brazilian constitution in 1824 that granted freedom of religion, Jews 
began to arrive gradually. Many Moroccan Jews arrived in the 19th century, principally 
because of the rubber boom. Waves of Jewish immigration occurred first by Russian and 
Polish Jews escaping pogroms and the Russian Revolution, and then during the 1930s 
during the rise of Nazis in Europe. In the late 1950s, another wave of immigration 
brought thousands of North African Jews. Now, the Jewish communities thrive in Brazil 
and there are several Jewish and Zionist groups, clubs, and schools. 

Further information on the history of Brazilian Jews is provided 62 

Today's Brazilian Jewish population totals about 130,000. [It is considered the ninth 
largest Jewish community in the world.] 

About 70,000 Jews live in Sao Paulo, which is the commercial and industrial heart of 
Brazil. Some 30,000 live in Rio, while the remaining 30,000 are distributed throughout 
the other towns in the country. 

There is a saying in Brazil that if a town doesn't have a Jewish and a Lebanese 
merchant, it doesn't deserve to be called a town. Many Jews settled in smaller towns with 
few Jews. But when their children grew older and of marriageable age, and there were no 
other Jewish families in town, the families often moved to larger towns with larger Jewish 
communities. 

During the last century, many newly arrived Jews began their work lives in Brazil as 
peddlers, unless they had skills, like a shoichet (a chicken slaughterer) or a tailor, or a 
Yiddish teacher. The hardest of the jobs was peddling bolts of cloth in rural areas, walking 
from farm to farm carrying the material on one's shoulder. Later, a number of the peddlers 
became manufacturers of ready-to-wear clothes. Today, some of the peddlers are highly 
respected industrialists and even financiers. Their children maybe found in the ranks of 
professionals and in government. 


61 “History of the Jews in Brazil”, Wikipedia, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/History_of_theJews_in_Brazil 

(accessed October 2015) 

62 Marc Raizman, “Brazilian Jewry — A concise history”, Jewish Gen, 

http://www.jewishgen.org/InfoFiles/BrazilianJewry.htm (accessed October 2015) 
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Brazil was not the favorite destination of European Jews seeking a new life in South 
America. Europeans, Jews as well as non-Jews, preferred the more cosmopolitan 
Argentina. At the beginning of the 20th century, Argentina had one of the highest 
standards of living in the world. Its per capita income was higher than that of Italy. 
Argentina had wheat, oil, and meat, and Buenos Aires was known as the Paris of Latin 
America. 

Argentina had practically no black population of former slaves. Brazil had a large 
population of them, and overall, it can be said that life in Brazil was substantially rougher 
than that faced by new arrivals in Argentina. It is probable that many immigrants came to 
Brazil because the fare was far less than steamship travel to Buenos Aires, which is 1,500 
miles to the south. 

History of Jews in Argentina 

The following is a summary of the history of the Jews in Argentina 63 

The history of the Jews of Argentina goes back to the early sixteenth century, 
following the Jewish expulsion from Spain. Sephardic Jews fleeing persecution immigrated 
with explorers and colonists to settle in what is now Argentina. In addition, many of the 
Portuguese traders in the Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata were Jewish. An organized 
Jewish community did not develop until 1810, however, after Argentina gained 
independence from Spain. By mid-century, Jews from France and other parts of Western 
Europe, fleeing the social and economic disruptions of revolutions, began to settle in 
Argentina. 

Today, approximately 181,500 Jews live in Argentina, down from 310,000 in the early 
1960s. Most of Argentina's Jews live in Buenos Aires, Cordoba and Rosario. Argentina's 
Jewish population is the largest in Latin America, and the third largest in the Americas 
(after that of the United States and Canada). It is the seventh largest in the world. 

This history of Argentina’s Jews is from the Jewish Virtual Library 64 : 

In the late 19th century, a wave of immigrants fleeing poverty and pogroms in Russia, 
and other Eastern Europe countries, moved to Argentina because of its open-door policy. 
These Jews became known as "Rusos" and became active in Argentinean society. 

In 1889, 824 Russian Jews arrived in Argentina on the S.S. Weser and became 
gauchos (Argentine cowboys). The gauchos bought land and established a colony, which 
they named Moiseville. Due to lack of funding, the gauchos appealed to Baron Maurice 
de Hirsch for funds and the Baron subsequently founded the Jewish Colonization 
Association. During its heyday, the Association owned more than 600,000 hectares of 
land, populated by more than 200,000 Jews. 

Between 1906 and 1912, Jewish immigration increased at a rate of 13,000 immigrants 
per year. Most of the immigrants were Ashkenazi Jews from Europe, but a number of 
Sephardic Jews from Morocco and the Ottoman Empire also settled in Argentina. By 
1920, more than 150,000 Jews were living in Argentina. 


63 “History of the Jews in Argentina”, Wikipedia , 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/History_of_theJews_in_Argentina (accessed October 2015) 

64 “Argentina”, Jewish Virtual Library, http://www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org/jsource/vjw/Argentina.html (accessed 

October 2015) 
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Oral History in Brazil and Argentina 

Rose (Jeweler) Peres on family in South America 

The children of Yachvid Zuler and Shiya Menyuk were born in Komorova and moved to 
either Sao Paolo or Rio de Janeiro in Brazil. Yachvid was the oldest child of Ephraim Zuler and his 
first wife Fayga Rachel Kandel. 

Yachvid Zuler , Benjamins sister , married Shiya Menyuk. They had six children. Ethel\ 

Hershel (called Jorge), Yankel (Efras father), [Shimon and Harry identified later]. ... This whole 
branch is in Brazil in Sao Paolo. There is a lot of intermarriage there. Hershel [Jorge] Menyuk 
married first cousin Bunya Perlmutter. Yachvid Zuler married her uncle , Shiya Menyuk. 

Ethel Menyuk married [second cousin] Moishe Zular [who is the son of Isaac and Esther 
Zuler.] You know he is the only Jewler I know who is dark. Their daughter is Rachel and she is 
married to Salvador [Zveibil]. Rachel has a brother Louis and another brother [Josef and 
EfraimJ. They live in Brazil with the name Zular. Harry (Jorge) Meniuk lived in Rio. They 
lived in Ipenema. 

Ephraim Zuler and his second wife, Chana Brindel, had three children who were born in 
Czarist Russia - William Jeweler who settled in Washington, Maryam Zular who settled in 
Argentina, and Mauricio Zular who settled in Brazil. Information on William Jeweler was provided by 
Lisa Drazin, his granddaughter 65 . 

After a pogrom that burned his familys home to the ground, William Jeweler, in order to 
avoidforced conscription into the Russian army which since he was a Jew would surely leave him 
maimed, left his family and Lipisica to journey to America. The journey to America was made 
with bare feet and with a boy cousin. William was sixteen or seventeen when he left his beloved 
mother, never to see her again. 



Maryam and William Zuler in Lipisica, latter 1910s (Ken Peres) 


65 Email correspondence to Leonard Jewler from Lisa Drazin, June 5, 2018 
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[Continuing with Rose Peres:] Maryam was in Argentina. Her son Juan Gruener lives 
here [in the Washington, DC area]. 



Maryam Zuler and Isidoro Gruener with children Aileen and Arie 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1965 (Ken Peres) 

According to Vera Zveibil, Mauricio, who lived in Brazil, worked in the south of Minas 
Gerais. (This is a large inland state in southeastern Brazil.) He did not marry. 



Mauricio Zular (left) and nephew Boris Meniuk (right) 
at Caxambu, Minas Gerais, Brazil, 1930 (Ken Peres) 
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[Rose Peres on how Zulers ended up in South America.] Because there were quotas on 
immigration to the US 66 . So family members went to Argentina and Brazil and they liked it 
there. 


Ephram [I cannot identify who this is] had a wedding I did not go because I had other 
plans. My sister in law, Jeanie [wife of DavidJeweler], and her daughter, Leslie [Jeweler], went 
to the wedding in Brazil. There were 800people at the wedding. The family told them not to 
bring anything to the wedding. You had to have certain cabs take you where you want to go. So 
she had a cab take her to a boutique where she wanted to buy something. When she went to leave 
they had to call a particular cab, she could not take one from the street. 


Feiga Ruchla Zular on Life in South America from Raquel’s Notebook 
Early Days in Brazil 

When Dad arrived in Brazil in 1933, he went to the South of the State ofMinas Gerais. In 
the city of Caxambu, were the in-laws Jorge and Boris Meniuk [Etla Meniuk's brothers]. Saul 
[Shimon] Meniuk [another of Etla Meniuk's brother] later established himself in Campo Belo. In 
the region were also the eldest brother-in-law, Jacob Meniuk in Tres Cora^oes, and his bachelor 
brother, Federico Zular in Lamb ary. Dad was horrified by the situation Uncle Frederico was 
living: alone, penniless, selling paintings of saints door to door, repeating the only words he 
learned to say in Portuguese: five thousand reis per week, twenty thousand reisper month" (the 
price of goods and ways of payment). 


66 The Emergency Immigration Act of 1921 restricted immigration into the United States. It added two new 
features to American immigration law: numerical limits on immigration and the use of a quota system for 
establishing those limits. It restricted the number of immigrants admitted from any country annually to 3% 
of the number of residents from that same country living in the U.S. as of the Census of 1910. This meant 
that people from northern European countries had a higher quota and were more likely to be admitted to 
the U.S. than people from eastern or southern Europe, or other non-European countries. As a result, in 
1921, there was a drastic reduction in immigration levels from other countries, principally Southern and 
Eastern Europe. 
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Raquel’s family in Sao Paolo, 1935 (Raquefs Notebook) 
Back from left: Etla, Moishe, and Frederico Zular 
Front from left: Josef, Luiz, and Raquel 


Dad originally thought of staying in the area, but soon realized it was a place where he 
would not be able to progress and he would not be able to quickly bring the family, as was his 
intention, though many said to him, "what is the rush?" In Bom Re tiro, a merchant of Jose 
Paulino Street told him about a city in the Midwest of Minas Gerais where a merchant was 
going. That was the first time Dad heard ofDivinopolis, a good city that was the center of 
manufacturing of locomotives and wagons for the Western Railroad of Minas, and had a 
working-class with good purchasing power (the city grew in the shadow of these factories). He 
went there and started selling clothing he received from Sao Paulo by train, taking with him 
Frederico. 

He also decided to arrange a marriage for his brother. In Sao Paulo, he knew about a 
marriageable girl, who lived with his sister [who may have been Esther Schochet] in the current 
State of Israel Street, in Vila Clementino district. The marriage with Mina Schochet was 
scheduledfor January 8, 1935 in Sao Paulo, soon after our arrivalfrom Europe, at the bride's 
sisters home. 

We were still a few more days in Sao Paulo, hosted by a Kolki family (the Katz family) and 
then, on our way to Divinopolis, we stopped in Caxambu to see Uncle Jorge [Hersh Meniuk] and 
Aunt Bela [Bunya Perlmutter] who had given birth to my cousin Fany. 
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Jorge Meniuk & Bunya Perlmutter with children Fany, Arnaldo, & Jose 
in Rio de Janeiro, 1952 (Ken Peres) 


We reached Divinopolis on Sunday , January 13, and Dad had already prepared a home for 
us with everything necessary: furniture, crockery, and cutlery, including a small coffee cup that 
was for me. He rented a great house in Minas Gerais Street, a block or two from 1st June Avenue 
which was the city's main street. It was a large and comfortable house with a huge yardfull of 
fruit trees, where I saw mango and papaya, which atfirst seemed awful. Dad, to cheer us, had 
bought a cage with a canary, and stayed with us a couple of days at home, but then he had to 
work and left us with a maid, Raimunda, a mulatto woman, slender, good-looking and very 
intelligent. 

We started trying to adapt ourselves to the new location, new customs and new language, but 
the firstfew days were very difficult and sad to us. Moving to Brazil was the most tragic thing 
that happened to Mom, who neverfelt herself fully adapted and never learned Portuguese 
correctly. We had health problems, many allergies because of the warm climate andfood, and to 
adapt our bodies, the pharmacist prescribed to all of us a strong laxative with great result! 

We brought from Europe a large wicker chest and some bags. We brought the samovar; a mug 
for water and the cast casserole, my parents' wedding gifts; the Shabbat candlesticks; a couple of 
yellow brass candlesticks; some cutlery made of alpaca; a few jewels; two quilts of dark green 
velvet with a crafted bar; a crumpled velvet tablecloth printed with flowers; huge face towels of 
linen; three duvets; two huge pillows; two framed pictures (one of a hunter in the forest and 
another of a half-naked woman); an RCA Victor gramophone and some records; and my 
mandolin. I should have a lot more things, but I was 11 and not interested in house things. 
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Toronto, Canada 

Several Zuler descendants from the Perlmutter family settled in Toronto, Canada. A brief 
background is provided on the Jewish community there along with some information on the family. 

Jewish Community in Toronto , Canada 

The following is a summary of the history of the Jews in Toronto, Canada 67 

The earliest record of Jewish settlement in Toronto is an 1817 communication 
between colonial offices. The report indicated that several weddings had taken place, one 
of which was Jewish. However, the first permanent Jewish presence in Toronto began in 
1832, with the arrival of Arthur Hart, the Harts being among the most established Jewish 
families of British North America. By 1846, the census indicated that 12 Jews lived in 
Toronto, with the number doubling the following year. The first Jewish cemetery was 
established in 1849 and Toronto's first synagogue, the Toronto Hebrew Congregation, 
was founded in 1856. 

In 1871, 157 Jews lived in Toronto, rising to 3,090 by 1901. The community grew in 
the wake of immigration from Europe, where the Jews suffered from persecution and 
pogroms. By 1911, the Jewish population of Toronto had grown to 18,237. In 1931, there 
were 45,000 Jews living in Toronto, mostly Polish Jewish immigrants. After 1924, when 
the United States imposed immigration restrictions, Toronto attracted a growing number 
of Jewish immigrants. On the eve of World War II, the Canadian government also 
cracked down on immigration. As a result, only small groups of Austrian and German 
Jews fleeing Hitler found a safe haven in Toronto during this period. In 1941, the Jewish 
population was 49,046, comprising the largest ethnic minority in Toronto. 

Since the 1970s, the city has been home to the largest Jewish population in Canada 
and become a center of Jewish Canadian culture. Toronto's Jews have played an important 
role in the development of the city. 

Perlmutterfamily in Canada 

While Bunya Perlmutter, previously mentioned, emigrated to Brazil, three of her 
siblings, Freidel, Moshe and Sender, went to Toronto, Canada 68 . By the time they had 
decided to leave Poland in 1931/32, the United States had severely limited immigration 
from eastern European countries. Thus, four of the children of Rifka Zuler and Abel 
Perlmutter survived World War II. Two others, Shimon and Dvora, along with their 
parents did not. (More on this will be provided in a subsequent chapter.) Freidel married 
her cousin, Leibish Perlmutter, had three children, and opened a bakery. Sender married 
and had one child. No information is available on Moshe. 


67 “History of the Jews in Toronto”, Wikipedia, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/History_of_the_Jews_in_Toronto 

(accessed June 2018) 

68 Information on the Perlmutter family was provided by Vera Zveibil who resides in Sao Paolo, Brazil. 
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Moshe Perlmutter, Toronto, 1931 (Ken Peres) 



Family photo at Sender Perlmutter’s Wedding, Toronto (date unknown) 

From left standing: Leibush &Freidel Perlmutter, Isaac (son), Bertha & Benjamin Jeweler 
From left seated: Gordon (son), bride’s mother, bride (name unknown), Sender Perlmutter 
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Emigration to America: Husband Leads, Family Follows 

It was not uncommon for the husband to travel first and get established in the new land and 
then to have the wife and children follow later. Several examples are provided that illustrate this 
phenomenon in the Zuler family. 


Simcha and Sarah Jewler 

Simcha (Sam) Jewler married Sarah (last name unknown) in Czarist Russia and had a son, 
Morris Jewler. Morris was born in 1911 in Russia and later that year, in November, Simcha arrived in 
the United States. (This was indicated in his later passport application.) The 1920 US Census report 
shows that he was living with his brother Louis and Louis’ wife Sophie in Washington, DC. He 
worked in the grocery business in Washington, as did his brothers and cousins. 



Passport application of Simcha Jewler, 1920 (Jerry Jewler) 


Nearly nine years after arriving, on June 2, 1920, he applied to the US government for a 
passport in order to “go abroad temporarily and return to the United States within 6 months” for the 
purpose of “bringing family to the US.” The “family” referenced was his wife, Sarah, who was still 
living in Russia with their son, Morris. The application indicates that his father was “Aizik Jewler” 
[Isaac Zuler]. Note that Simcha was also known as “Sam” as shown on this document. 
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Sophie (Snider) Jewler on Simcha and Sarah Jewler 

[Louis Jewler came from Detroit to Washington. He was the first of the Jewler 
brothers to do this.] That's how he got his brother Simcha [Jewler] to work for him - they 
became partners. Simcha s wife [Sarah] was in Europe , yet. Then she came from Europe and he 
went on his own. Your grandfather [Max Jewler] was in Detroit and Esther [Sophies daughter] 
was a baby. My parents were in Kansas City. 

Simcha was partner with my husband [Louis Jewler]. Then he sent for his wife [Sarah]. He 
had a son , a young kid, Morris. He bought a store not far from where we were when his wife 
came. They were about two blocks away. 

On January 27, 1921, Sura Zuliar [Sarah Jewler] applied for an emergency passport at the 
American consulate in Warsaw, Poland. She stated that her husband was Simcha Jeweler who had 
resided in Washington, DC since 1911 having emigrated from Tuczyn, Poland where she also has 
resided. (Tuczyn is located around 60 miles southeast of Kolk in Ukraine.) She stated her intention 
was to reside in Washington, DC. 


(Corrected January, 1919.) 

emergency passport application. 



PERSON CLAIMING CITIZENSHIP THROUGH NATURALIZATION OF HUSBAND OR PAREl/ 

I, Sura Jeweler (Zu liar_ a 

States, hereby apply to the American Consulate. Gen._ ; UNITED 

for an emergency passport for myself, accompanied by my wife -- ’ 

born at-"___ 0 n —• 

_ _ (Place of birth.) 7 .(Date )"— 

'*• neof child.) ' “(PtaceoTbirt 

--, bom at. 




-> ““d minorcluldren, as foUows: 

on ’ 


I solemnly swear that I was bom at_Tuczyn, Poland 

1892 _.""" 

Tuczyn, 


United States, from 
that he resided 


that my Symoha-Jew eler 

Tno.zjnj.^r^Tand lN “" J , 


— years, unintermptedly, i 


about_ 

the Lnited States, from __191_1 


, emigrated t< 
1911 


2574 Georgia Ave, Wa shingt on, I).C. 

that he was naturalized as a citizen of the United States before the 


as shpwn by the Certificate of Naturalization presented herewith; that ha is 

/g aBh. in gton J ...jD. C..__ for t]l6 puipose of _ — 


I am the j wjfe^[ of the person described in said Certificate; that I am the bearer of Passport 

No._ ~~ _, issued by_~~_ 

which is returned herewith; that I am the identical person referred t( 
resided in the United States, unintermptedly, for_771_yea 


; that my legal domicile is 


it h ®__J^nf/tO-d Si &bos_ ; m y P ermanent residence jssiagcat Wflsliill^lon. X). G . 


and I last left the United States o 


., arriving at 
now residing 


---ion represented, if any.) 

that I have resided outside the United States a 

Tuczyn, Poland 


__ __ (Name, address, and nationality of firm, corporation, 

the following places for the following periods:* 


.. to__: 




and that I desire to remain a citizen of the United States, and intend to return thereto permanently to 
1 &?'}»">■» '—. 


reside and perform the duties of citizenship within .. 




I have not applied elsewhere for a United States passport or for consular registration and been refused. 
I desire a passport for use in visiting the countries hereinafter named for the following purpose: 
_ Poland, Belgium, _ ~ . 


En route to the United States 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 

defend the <-- - 

u buouucs, foreign and domestic; that'I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; and 
it I take this obligation freely, without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion: So help me trod. 


aerican_ Gonsulate Gen * - at_ Warsaw, Poland 

Sworn to before me this_?.7th- Jay of. - Jan ua r y—19-SL-^-- 





Passport application of Sarah Jewler, 1921 (Jerry Jewler) 

According to Simchas grandson, Jerry Jewler, there is a story behind these passport 
applications and the nine year period when Simcha was in the US while Sarah and her son, Morris, 
remained in Russia. 
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My grandfather, Simcha (or Samuel) was a shy man. He emigrated to the U.S. in November 
1911, but my grandmother, Sarah, did not join him until 1920, along with myfather, Morris. 
Speculation suggests she had no love for her husband and resisted attempts to send her to America 
where he had become a merchant. He ultimately appliedfor permission to return to Russia to 
bring his wife and son back to Washington. It is not clear as to whether he made the trip, or 
whether she left Russia to prevent him from coming after her. She was a strong-willed woman 
for her age and she and I developed a close relationship until her death in 1947 of cancer at 55. 



Sarah and Simcha Jewler, est. 1910s (Jerry Jewler) 


Max Jewler and Sadie Barr 

Max Jewler married Sadie Barr in Czarist Russia and had a son, Samuel Jewler. According to 
the 1930 US Census, they married in 1907 when they were ages 19 and 16 respectively. Samuel was 
born in 1909 in Russia and Max left sometime after that to get established in the United States. The 
first documented record of Max is the 1912 ship manifest documenting the travel of Sadie and Sam to 
join Max in Detroit. In the manifest, Max is referred to as Michal Zuliar. Two years later in 1914, the 
Detroit city directory listed him as Michal Zulear, blacksmith, and the following year as Michal 
Zuliar, again as a blacksmith. In 1918, he filed a draft registration card under the name of Michael 
Juliar, still living in Detroit and employed as a “junk peddler.” 

Frances (Jewler) Footer on Sadie and Sam Jewler traveling to America 

Max lJewler , Sadie's husband] came in 1910 and worked for two years saving to send for 
family to travel. My mother [Sadie Jewler] and older brother Sam came together. They traveled 
to Bremen Germany and were supposed to travel with my mothers cousin who was going to look 
after her. When they got to Bremen, they discovered that my brother, Sam, who was about 4years 
old then, had trachoma of the eyes, and they would not let him leave Bremen because of it. 

However, the cousin did not wait for my mother, he left. When you think about what a 
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tremendous amount of courage it must have taken to come to a strange country with a small child, 
didn't know anybody, didn't know the language. They kept her in Bremen for six weeks, they 
cured his eyes, and they went on board the ship, and they got to America. They arrived in 
Baltimore. We do not know where my father landed. She was traveling in steerage with a small 
child - she brought two feather beds, two pieces of silver, shleping candlesticks. This is what they 
had to do and they just did it. According to the ship manifest, she had $10 with her. 



Max and Sadie Jewler with Frances and Sam, Detroit, est. 1914 (Leonard Jewler) 

Max and Sadie moved to Washington, DC where they owned several grocery stores with their 
sons. They initially lived above their store located at Champlain Street and Kalorama Road. 
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Passover Seder above store at 2301 Champlain Street in DC, 1929 (Max Jewler family) 
From right: Sadie Barr Jewler, Max Jewler, Nate Jewler, Sam Jewler, Frances Jewler, Abe Jewler, Max 
Greenspoon, Pina Barr, Ida Barr Greenspoon, Izzy Barr 


Yankel Teitelbaum and Mindel Medow 

Yankel Teitelbaum married Mindel Medow in Czarist Russia and had a son, Max Teitel. 
According to the 1930 US Census for Detroit, “Jake” and “Minnie” married in 1911 when they were 
25 and 21 respectively. Max was born in 1911 in Russia and, according to the ship manifest, Jake left 
in 1913 to get established in the United States. He traveled with Gdalie Teitelbaum who was two 
years younger than him and was possibly his brother. (The manifest states that Jacob’s wife was 
Mindel and Gdalie’s father was Joseph, and that they were from Vladimiretz.) The two men were 
traveling to Brooklyn, New York to stay with friends. According to an Immigration and 
Naturalization Service document filed by Max in 1936, he entered the United States in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania on May 19, 1921 under the name “Mendel Tietelbaum” having traveled on the SS 
Poland from Antverdin, Poland. (It is likely that the ship departed from Antwerp, Holland but at this 
time the manifest cannot be located.) 

Thus Max, at ten years of age, traveled to the U.S. eight years after his father, Jake. Though 
there is no documentary evidence, it is likely that Max traveled with his mother Mindel. In his oral 
history below, Max uses the pronoun “we” indicating he was traveling with someone else. In addition, 
according to the 1930 Detroit census, both he and his mother became citizens in 1921, which was the 
year of their arrival. Jake also became a citizen the year of his arrival in 1913. 
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Max Teitel on crossing the Atlantic Ocean 

I do remember [the trip here] somewhat. The unfortunate thing is that it takes two weeks to 
get here and we did not go in first class. The only thing I do remember is that I was one of the few 
people that did not get sick. Most of them were upchucking. I was very lucky that I did not have a 
queasy stomach — it never bothered me. But the trip was not that unpleasant. I remember we 
were in the lower deck crowded in. but I was among other children there. I do remember one 
thing. They say American people are crazy - here when you wear a coat the fur is outside, in 
Europe , the fur is worn on the inside. I came with a fur coat with the fur on the inside. On the 
way down here, I got very sick -1 had double pneumonia. 


Moishe Zular and Etla Meniuk 

As stated previously, Moishe Zular and Etla Meniuk married in Poland and had three 
children. In 1933, due to the threat of war, Moishe along with his brother-in-law Saul, left Russia to 
establish a new home in Brazil. In December 1934, Etla and her children sailed for Brazil. They thus 
avoided the fate of other family members who chose to remain in Europe prior to World War II. 

Raquel’s Arrival in Brazil (from Raquel’s Notebook) 

On December 18, 1934 we left Bordeaux in the 3rd class of the ship Massilia in a cabin we 
shared with another lady and her children. My poor mother hadfelt sick and stayed much of the 
time lying down in the cabin. For us children, it was all wonderful! My brothers and I walked 
everywhere, and we received gifts from the crew, delicious fruit. We docked on December 31 in 
Rio de Janeiro, in the early morning. Whatfascinated me most was the color of the sea: after 
travelling all the time in a dark blue sea, it suddenly turned to a beautiful green sea! It was 
amazing 7 Everyone went down (but us) because the ship would remain all day at the port. When 
the ship docked at the pier and I looked down, Ifroze at the sight of a large number of black 
people, semi naked, with the bodies glistening with sweat. It was a shock, as if a horror story! 

When the dockworkers looked up and saw us (children) on deck, they started waving and 
laughing with those huge white teeth and those wide eyes! We were terrified because we had 
never seen black people before, and kept checking to see if they were still there. That night I could 
not sleep wondering if we were going to live in the midst ofsuch different and strange people, 
and anxious, hoping to find Dad. 
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Passport of Etla Meniuk Zular & children Raquel, Chaim, & Josef, 1930s (Raquefs Notebook) 


In the evening, the ship weighed anchor toward Santos and on January 1 , 1935 we stepped 
for the first time on Brazilian land. Mom disembarked the ship wearing a long dress of blue silk 
and I was in silk dress too , which appeared to us to be the most chic and appropriate for the 
occasion. The smell of coffee bags waiting for boarding the ships was so strong it made me 
nauseous , however , now I like coffee a lot! Dad [Moishe Zular] was waiting for us with Aunt 
Mina , then Uncle Frederico's [Zular s] bride , with a rented taxi that broke down in the middle 
of the ascent of the mountain from Santos to Sao Paulo. Dad went out to push the car while Aunt 
Mina tried the cars starting crank and the driver controlled the steering wheel. 
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Zular 8c Meniuk family, Sao Paulo, Brazil 1947 (Raquel’s Notebook) 

Standing from left: Jayme, Mina, & Jorge Meniuk, Brindel Jeweler, 

Josef, Etla, Efraim, Luiz 8c Raquel Zular 

Seated from left: Frederico Zular with Fany Zuler, Benjamin Jeweler with Emanuel Zveibil, 
Moishe Zular with Helio Zveibil, Salvador Zveibil 



Zular 8c Meniuk family, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 1947 (Raquefs Notebook) 

Standing from left: Fany Zular, Boris Meniuk, Boris mother-in-law, Etla, Saul Meniuk, 

Moshe Zular, Mauricio Zular, Clara Goldberg Zular 
Seated from left: George Meniuk, Bela Perlmutter with Arnaldo, Dina Goldemberg Meniuk with Nelly, 
Benjamin 8c Brindel Jeweler with Salvador, Sara Treistman Meniuk with Ivete, Ita 8cJacob Meniuk 
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First Businesses and Residences in Washington 

Analysis of Initial Zuler Families in Washington 

The first Zulers to come to Washington DC were young men who entered the grocery 
business. They purchased and ran small grocery stores and as they learned the business, they assisted 
their brothers and cousins in coming to DC and opening their own stores. Many of the stores were 
opened in two areas - Georgia Avenue Northwest and Four and a half Street Southwest. If they were 
married, their wives either came with them or came later after they were more established. 

They opened stores in the same neighborhoods as each other, sometimes on the same block. 
The lent money to recent arrivals from Czarist Russia or from Detroit or Kansas City where some had 
originally settled in America. They constituted a family support network that originated in the “old 
country” and continued in the new land. 

In the initial years of family settlement in Washington DC in the nineteen teens and twenties, 
there was a nucleus of seven first cousins, or spouses of first cousins, in four families - Jeweler, Jewler, 
Snider, and Teitel. They were joined by seven sons in these same families in owning and operating 
family stores. In many cases, they initially lived above the stores until they were successful enough to 
move elsewhere. 

The Jewish Historical Society of Greater Washington described the establishment of the 
Jewish grocery stores in Washington following the Eastern European migration 69 , 

Eastern European and Russian Jewish immigrants opened “mom and pop” grocery 
stores in all four quadrants of the city. Often borrowing start-up money from relatives or 
assistance groups like the Hebrew Free Loan Society, Jewish grocers had opened more 
than 300 stores in Washington by 1924. Many learned English by reading can labels. 

Most stores stayed open on Saturday, the busiest shopping day of the week—making 
it difficult to observe the Sabbath. For some families, the only time the store closed was 
“half a day on Sunday” and on the High Holidays: Rosh Hashanah (Jewish New Year), 
and Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement). 

Working six days a week, twelve hours a day, these Jewish merchants lived “above the 
shop,” running down to wait on customers who rang the bell. They catered to the needs of 
their neighbors. One store sold Italian sausages; others sold ham. 

I conducted an analysis to determine the first Zulers to come to America and where they lived 
and worked. Many of the Zuler descendants moved to Washington, DC and at this time it has the 
largest concentration of family members in North America. Many of the family members opened 
grocery stores within a few years of their arrival, assisted by other relatives. This analysis focuses on 
those first family members, their initial businesses, and their places of residence. I used the following 
analytic approach: 

• Identify the family lines first arriving in Washington, DC in the early decades of the 

twentieth century; these are the Jewelers, Jewlers, Sniders, and Teitels. 


69 Jewish Historical Society of Greater Washington, 

http://www.jhsgw.org/exhibitions/online/jewishwashington/exhibition/half-a-day-on-sunday (accessed 
March 2017) 
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• Search the Washington DC directories for information on the family lines. On-line 
directories are available at ancestory.com for years through 1939, which is the period of 
interest. 

• Capture available data on family members. 229 records were captured on Jeweler, Jewler, 
Snider, and Teitel family members over that period. A record consisted of data on one 
person for one year. (Data included first and last names, business and home addresses, 
lines of work, and names of spouses.) 

• Review and edit the data. Some data in the directories was inaccurate or incomplete (for 
example, a missing or inaccurate name of a spouse.) Based on independent knowledge and 
data available from other source, some of the data was edited. 

• Analyze directory data. Within the 229 records, there are 188 records of 14 individuals 
who owned family stores. Multiple analytic tables were created to interpret the data. 

• Determine relationships of store owners. A chart was created documenting this and 
showing the interrelationships of the four family lines. 

• Assemble supporting materials. Photos of the stores and their owners were located. 
Historic maps of the period were located and used to identify the locations of the 
businesses and residences. Period photos were researched. Relevant narratives from family 
interviews were identified and incorporated in the analysis. 

• Document the results. The analysis results and supporting materials were assembled. 

The following are samples of the listings in individual and grocery sections of the DC 
directories for years included in the analysis. 


Jeweler Ucnj 1233 W aw 
Jeweller Wro 1448 F nw 
Jewler Louis 2fl<10 Gi iv nw 
Jewler Sami 2400 Gi *v nw 

-«•_I_S_C_1 M.L.__ 

DC Directory individual listing of Jeweler/Jewler 1929 


Jeweler Beni 2334 G* st nw 

Jeweler Sami M 2301 Champlain nw 

Jeweler Wm 1448 P nw 

JewleT Louis 2800 Ga a? nw 

Jewler Sami 1253 S Cap 

_I___a—_I_" i i i _ 

DC Directory grocery listing of Jeweler/Jewler 1933 

The period of the analysis is from 1911, when the first immigrant, Benjamin Jewler, is 
identified in a city directory to 1939, which is the last year of directories available on Ancestry. Note 
that other family members may have been involved in the stores but only those who were listed as 
owners are included in this analysis. Also, the directories were inconsistent in the spelling of names 
over the years and frequently confused “Jeweler” with “Jewler”. This required careful review to resolve. 
Finally, there were occasional references to stores in the interviews that were not reflected in the 
directories. For instance, several interviews mentioned that Max Jewler owned a small sandwich shop 
on Georgia Avenue near the trolley “pit” yet no record of this is found in the directories. 

The following chart presents the family members in three of the four Zuler lines that operated 
stores in Washington, DC from 1911 to 1939. The chart is color coded to show the members of four 
families who owned stores - Jeweler, Jewler, Snider, and Teitel. Other family members are included to 
provide context and reveal relationships. 
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Jeweler, Jewler, Snider, and Teitel Family Members Operating Stores in Washington, DC 

1911 to 1939 
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First, several analytic tables are provided which present the overall results of this analysis for all 
families. Then, there is a discussion of the three sectors of the city where the stores and residences 
were located. Finally, the store and family histories for each family line are presented. 

The following table presents a count of the full set of year-records for family members 
obtained from the Washington directories for the period 1911 to 1939. (A year-record is a data record 
on one person for one year based on an entry in a DC directory.) A total of 229 records were identified 
in which 188 records were for family members who owned a store in the year recorded and 41 records 
were for family members who did not own a store in that year. As an example, Benjamin Jeweler, had 
24 years as a store owner and 4 years as a non-owner with a total of 28 years of data. 


Zuler Family Year-Records in Washington DC Directories from 1911 to 1939 


Last Name 

First Name* 

Year-Records as Store Owner? 

Total Year- 
Records 



Yes 

No 


Jeweler 

Benjamin 

24 

4 

28 


William 

13 


13 


Samuel 

12 


12 


Max L 

10 

1 

11 


Allen 


4 

4 


Lena 


6 

6 


Rose 


5 

5 


Jack (John) 


5 

5 


Mary T 


1 

1 

Jeweler Total 


59 

26 

85 






Jewler 

Louis 

23 


23 


Samuel (Simcha) 

19 


19 


Max 

11 

3 

14 


Samuel M. 

14 


14 


Morris 

8 

1 

9 


Dorothy 


1 

1 


Esther 


3 

3 


Frances 


4 

4 


Sadie 


1 

1 


Albert 


1 

1 


Nathan 


1 

1 

Jewler Total 


75 

15 

90 






Snider 

Louis 

19 


19 


Jacob 

8 


8 


SolC 

14 


14 

Snider Total 


41 


41 






Teitel 

Max 

7 


7 


Jacob 

6 


6 

Teitel Total 


13 


13 






Grand Total 


188 

41 

229 


*Store owners are in bold 
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As shown in the prior table, there were 14 individuals identified as store owners and 188 year- 
records associated with them when they owned stores. There was a total of 197 year-records for the 
owners when the years they did not own stores are included. This table shows the store owners for the 
period by family line and the number of each individual's total year-records. 


Zuler Family Store Owners & Year-Records in Wash. DC Directories (1911 to 1939) 


Last Name 

First Name 

Generation 

Year-Records 

Jeweler 

Benjamin 

3 

28 


Samuel 

4 

12 


Max L 

4 

11 


William 

3 

13 

Jeweler Total 



64 





Jewler 

Louis 

3 

23 


Samuel (Simcha) 

3 

19 


Morris 

4 

9 


Max 

3 

14 


Samuel M. 

4 

14 

Jewler Total 



79 





Snider 

Jacob 

3 

8 


Louis 

4 

19 


SolC 

4 

14 

Snider Total 



41 





Teitel 

Jacob 

3 

6 


Max 

4 

7 

Teitel Total 



13 





Total 



197 


Store Locations in Three Washington Sectors 

During the period 1911 to 1939, the family members opened their stores in three sectors of 
the city. In many cases, the family members lived upstairs or behind the store or within a few blocks of 
it. 

• Three blocks of Georgia Avenue NW between Barry Place and Fairmont Street 

• A one-mile square in the Southwest quadrant centered around 4 Vi Street, and 

• A one-mile square in the Northwest quadrant primarily in the area bounded by Euclid 
Street in the north, M Street in the south, 20 th Street in the west, and 12 th Street in the 
east. 

The following table shows the sector of the city in which the stores were located for each store 
owner. Again, the counts represent the number of years for the stores in each sector. There are a total 
of 152 year-records since the locations were not known for 36 stores. A majority of the stores, 57%, 
were located in Northwest - 38% on Georgia Avenue and 29% elsewhere in this quadrant. Thirty-one 
percent were located in Southwest - 19% on 4 Vz Street and 12% elsewhere in this quadrant. The 
remaining 2% were located in Southeast. 
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Zuler Family Store Owners and Year-Records in Washington DC Directories 
by Store Sector from 1911 to 1939 


Last 

Name 

First Name 

Store Sector 

Total 

Year- 

Records 



Northwest 
Georgia Ave 

Northwest 

other 

Southwest 

4 1/2 St 

Southwest 

other 

Southeast 


Jeweler 

Benjamin 

16 

8 




24 


William 


12 

1 



13 


Samuel 




3 


3 


Max L 


5 




5 

Jeweler 

Total 


16 

25 

1 

3 


45 









Jewler 

Louis 

19 


4 



23 


Samuel 

(Simcha) 

14 



4 


18 


Morris 

6 



2 


8 


Max 


3 


1 


4 


Samuel M. 


10 




10 

Jewler 

Total 


39 

13 

4 

7 


63 









Snider 

Louis 

3 


13 



16 


Jacob 




6 


6 


SolC 



11 


3 

14 

Snider 

Total 


3 


24 

6 

3 

36 









Teitel 

Max 




2 


2 


Jacob 


6 




6 

Teitel 

Total 



6 


2 


8 









Total 


58 

44 

29 

18 

3 

152 

Percent 


38% 

29% 

19% 

12% 

2% 

100% 


An overview is provided of each of the three sectors identified. A map is presented which 
shows the relative locations of the three sectors within the city. In addition, a map is presented for 
each sector showing the locations of the stores and residences during the period from 1911 to 1939. 
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Sectors of Washington DC 
with Zuler Stores and Homes 
From 1911 to 1939 


Using 1942 ESSO Map 


Prepared by Leonard Jewler 
on March 20, 2017 
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Zuler Stores and Homes 
on/near Georgia Ave. NW 
in Washington DC 
1911 to 1939 

Using 1919 Baist Map 


Legend 

Store 

S 

Home 



Prepared by Leonard Jewler 
on March 22, 2017 
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Zuler Stores and Homes 
in Northwest 
Washington DC 
(excluding Georgia Ave.) 
1911 to 1939 

Using 1942 ESSO Map 
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Prepared by Leonard Jewler 
on March 22, 2017 
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Zuler Stores and Homes 
in Southwest 
Washington DC 
1911 to 1939 

Using 1919 Baist Map 


Legend 

Store fi 
Home 


Prepared by Leonard Jewler 
on March 20, 2017 
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Georgia Avenue Sector 

As stated earlier, the Georgia Avenue sector consists of three blocks of Georgia Avenue 
between Barry Place and Fairmont Street. Nearly 40 percent of the store-records are for businesses 
located in this sector. It begins just a few blocks north of Florida Avenue, which was the original 
northern border of the old city of Washington, formerly known as Boundary Street. On the east side 
of the street is Howard University, a long-established historic black university. Georgia Avenue has a 
long history in Washington. According to the Cultural Tourism tour of this street 70 , 

Once known as the Seventh Street Turnpike, Georgia Avenue was built to extend 
Seventh Street beyond the city, which originally ended at Florida Avenue. Seventh Street 
started where it does today, at the wharves of Washington’s Southwest waterfront, and 
continued through the main market square to the original city line. The turnpike carried 
Civil War soldiers to battle and President Lincoln to his summer home. It ran deep into 
Maryland, serving farmers who supplied the city. 

Across Georgia Avenue [from Howard University on the east side] was Cowtown, 
originally a community of German and Irish immigrants. Farm animals roamed freely in 
this area while those kept in Washington City, south of Boundary Street (today s Florida 
Avenue), had to be penned. Slaughterhouses and saloons operated along the turnpike 
[later renamed Georgia Avenue]. 



Looking west on Barry Place from Georgia Avenue in Cowtown, 
1925 (Historical Society of Washington DC) 


While the livestock and slaughterhouses eventually left, the low-income, multi¬ 
ethnic neighborhood’s poor reputation remained. Odessa Marie Madre, DC’s own “A1 
Capone,” grew up here and later ran a Cowtown “jill joint” selling bootleg liquor. By the 
1940s juvenile gangs known as the “Bonecrushers” and “Fifth Street Tigers” committed 
not-so-petty crimes. 


70 Cultural Tourism, http://www.culturaltourismdc.org/portal/823 (accessed March 2017) 
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In the summer of 1919 racial tension around the country ran high. African American 
veterans of World War I had come home to find segregation more rigid than ever. Blacks 
vowed to fight it; whites vowed to stop them. Rioting broke out in many cities, including 
Washington. Thousands of black Washingtonians rallied at the intersection of Seventh 
and Florida [a quarter mile south of the beginning of the family stores] and successfully 
defended their neighborhood. 

Corby Brothers Bakery opened across Georgia Avenue [on the east side at Barry 
Place] in 1911. Charles and William Corby grew very rich after inventing machines and 
processes that revolutionized baking and led to mass distribution of bread. Eventually 
Continental Baking Co. bought out the Corbys, and the factory turned to making 
Wonder Bread. Howard University then bought and adapted the old plant for offices and 
shops. 



Georgia Avenue at Howard Place, 1921 (Shorpy) 


In 1936, eager customers lined up to experience a modern, self-service, cash-only 
supermarket. Nehemiah Cohen and Samuel Lehrmans Giant Food opened here on 
Georgia Avenue [and Park Road which was several blocks north of the family stores]. [In 
2017, the Giant supermarket chain had 169 stores and 159 pharmacies in four states.] 

Before the supermarket, food shopping meant stopping at stand-alone bakeries, 
butcher shops, and other specialty stores, or at stalls inside a market shed. In all cases, 
shopkeepers filled the orders. Although mom-and-pop stores offered customers credit 
between paydays and also delivery, Giant’s efficiency and lower prices nearly made small 
specialty stores obsolete. 

Despite the arrival of supermarkets, small corner groceries continued to serve 
neighborhoods. Many were owned by Jewish families who belonged to the citywide 
buying cooperative District Grocery Stores, or DGS. In the 1930s, three Jewish groceries 
operated on the 3300 block of Georgia, and at least 15 along the route [a two-mile 
section of Georgia Avenue]. 
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Northwest Sector 

As stated previously, the Northwest sector consists of a one-mile square in the Northwest 
quadrant primarily in the area bounded by Euclid Street in the north, M Street in the south, 20 th 
Street in the west, and 12 th Street in the east. Nearly a third of the store-records are for businesses 
located in this sector. 

Unlike the other two sectors, in this one, the stores and residences are relatively dispersed. 
There are two clusters of stores and a store and a residence at distances from all others. One cluster is 
on either side of Meridian Hill Park and 16 th Street consisting of stores of William Jeweler, and Max 
and Sam Jewler along with two residences of Max Jewler. Across 16 th Street from Meridian Hill Park, 
former Missouri Senator John Henderson and his wife Mary built a 30 room Romanesque mansion in 
1888 that survived until 1949. 



Henderson s Castle at NW corner of 16 th St. & Florida Ave. NW, 
early 1900s (DC Public Library) 


In the early 1900s, Mary Henderson championed establishing a park across 16th Street from 
her mansion. Meridian Hill Park was approved by an act of Congress in 1910. 
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Fountain at Meridian Hill Park, date unknown (National Park Service) 

Another cluster is located on either side of the circle at 16th Street and Massachusetts Avenue 
and consists of stores of William and Max Jeweler and the residence of William Jeweler. Just south of 
William Jewelers residence on Rhode Island Avenue is Thomas Circle, which was constructed as part 
of the original L'Enfant Plan for the city and named after the American Civil War General George 
Thomas. 



Thomas Circle facing north, 1922 (Library of Congress) 


Separately, Jacob Teitelbaum had a store and residence at 1st and K Streets NW. Finally, 
Max Jewler had a home at 18th and Irving Street NW. Given the wide dispersion of locations, a 
community history of this sector is not provided though period photos are shown. 
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Southwest Sector 

As stated earlier, the Southwest sector consists of a one-mile square in the Southwest quadrant 
centered on 4 Vi Street. Nearly a third of the store-records are for businesses located in the Southwest 
quadrant. The following is a brief history 71 of this area. 

Southwest is part of Pierre L'Enfant's original city plans and includes some of the 
oldest buildings in the city such as the Wheat Row block of townhouses, built in 1793, 
and Fort McNair, which was established in 1791. Prior to 1847, much of the Virginia 
portion of the District of Columbia, including the town of Alexandria, was included in 
Southwest. 

The neighborhood was divided in half by Fourth Street SW, then known as 4 1/2 
Street; Scotch, Irish, German, and eastern European immigrants lived west of 4 1/2 
Street, while freed blacks lived to the east. Each half was centered on religious 
establishments: St. Dominic's Catholic Church and Talmud Torah Congregation on the 
west, and Friendship Baptist Church on the east. The neighborhood was also the 
childhood home of two future American musical stars — the first home of A1 Jolson, 
whose father was the cantor of Talmud Torah Congregation, after his family emigrated 
from what is now Lithuania was on 4 1/2 Street. Marvin Gaye was born in a tenement 
on First Street. 



4 Vi Street SW looking south from I St. to K St, 1901 (Library of Congress) 


71 District of Columbia Africana Project, http://library.gwu.edu/dcaap-fa/dcaap0017.xml (accessed March 2017) 
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According to the DC Office of Cultural Tourism history of this quadrant 72 

The city’s first military post (now Fort McNair) was established here in 1794 on 
strategic Green leaf s Point, where the Anacostia and Potomac rivers meet. In 1798 the 
first ferries to Alexandria City across the Potomac encouraged settlement [of southwest 
Washington]. Soon, however, the affluent moved on to the more fashionable Northwest 
and Capitol Hill, and Southwest became home mostly to dock workers, laborers, 
tradesmen, and domestic workers. The waterfront became industrial, with warehouses, 
coal yards, armories, ice houses, and shipyards. In the 1920s, the wharves operated 24 
hours a day, and Washingtonians in search of a late-night meal— or more disreputable 
pastimes—could find them in Southwest. 

Even before the Civil War, migrants from rural Virginia and West Virginia, 
European immigrants—especially Italians and German and then Eastern European 
Jews—and both enslaved and free African Americans predominated in Southwest. The 
waterfront community was a natural for the Underground Railroad, and the infamous 
Pearl escape attempt of 1848 began here. During and after the war, thousands of newly 
freed African Americans settled in Southwest, attracted to its affordable housing and 
unskilled employment. 



fcTT* 


4th Street SW, 1939 (DC Cultural Tourism) 

Fourth Street, known until 1934 as 4 Vi Street, and nearby Seventh Street were 
Southwest’s shopping districts. Around 1900, 4 Vi Street was the dividing line between a 
mostly African American community living to the east and most Irish, Italian, and Jewish 
communities to the west. Yet blacks and whites came together over life’s necessities in 
the small shops along 4 Vi Street. Grocers, butchers, cobblers, and merchants supplied 
flour and sugar, fresh meat, clothing, and drygoods. German Jewish immigrants moved 
in during the civil war, living above their small businesses alongside Irish shop keepers. A 
larger wave of Eastern European Jews began arriving after 1880. 


72 DC Office of Cultural Tourism, http://www.culturaltourismdc.org/portaF828 (accessed March 2017) 
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Southwest’s Jewish community produced a civic leader for the entire city. Attorney 
Harry Wender worked to make DC streets safer and to create playgrounds. In 1934 he 
brought black and white citizens together to persuade the city to tear up the worn-out 
cobblestones of 4 Vi Street, modernize it, and rename it Fourth Street to symbolize it’s 
rebirth. The entire neighborhood celebrated the new street with the first integrated 
parade in the city’s history. 



Southwest DC with view of the Capital, 1939 (Library of Congress) 


On the west side of Fourth Street was Scheider’s Hardware owned in 1949 by Goldie 
Schneider. She was one of many Southwesters who fought the planned demolition when 
congress passed urban renewal legislation in 1945. Southwesters argued that few of the 
displaced black residents would be able to afford to rent the new units. Businessmen saw 
their livelihoods vanishing. So Schneider and fellow store owner Max Morris sued all the 
way to the Supreme Court. In 1954, they lost when the court unanimously ruled in 
Berman v. Parker that the Redevelopment Land Agency could take (and destroy) private 
businesses in order to improve an overall neighborhood. Demolition was allowed to 
proceed. 
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Southwest DC with view of the Capital, after redevelopment (DC Public Library) 


Zuler Family Stores in Washington DC 

The following sections provide information on each of the four families that owned and 
operated grocery stores in Washington, DC for several years between 1911 and 1939. Each section 
focuses on a family and provides an analysis of store locations, presents historic photos, and includes 
narratives on store and family life at the time. In this section, the data tables present counts of year- 
records that include store locations often with an associated home location and, in addition, records 
that contain only a home location. Thus the counts in these tables may be larger than those in prior 
tables, which included only records containing store locations. 

The Jeweler Stores 

There were 45 store year-records for four members of the Jeweler family who owned stores - 
the two half-brothers, Benjamin and William, and sons of Benjamin, Samuel and Max. Sixteen of the 
store-years (36%) were for stores located on Georgia Avenue and 25 store-years (56%) were for stores 
located elsewhere in Northwest. Four additional records were for stores located in Southwest. An 
additional 19 records provided only house locations. 
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Benjamin Jeweler and Bertha (Snider) Jeweler, date unknown (Larry Jeweler) 


As stated previously, Benjamin was the first family member to arrive in Washington and he 
opened the first store in 1911 on 12th Street NW where he also lived for three years. In 1915, he 
opened the first of several stores on or near Georgia Avenue NW, which he owned through 1935. 
(The stores were located on the 2200 and 2300 blocks of Georgia Avenue.) He lived at the stores 
through 1929. In 1930, he purchased a house on Fern Street NW uptown where he raised his family 
and lived for many years. 



2200 Block of Georgia Ave. NW, 1910 to 1920 (Historical Society of Wash. DC) 
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William Jeweler opened his first store in 1927 on 4 Vi Street in SW. He then opened a store 
on the 1400 block of P Street NW, which he ran until at least 1939. From 1929 to 1935, he lived 
nearby on the 1400 block of Rhode Island Avenue until 1936 when he purchased a house uptown on 
Upshur Street NW. 



Benjamins sons, Samuel and Max, worked for him from the early to mid 1930s and then ran 
their own stores. Samuel’s store was at 11 th and S Street SW and Max’s was at 19 th and M Street NW. 
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Jeweler Family Stores and Homes in Washington from 1911 to 1939 




First 

Name 

Date* 

Business Address 

Business Crots Street 

Home Address 

Store 

Records 

House 

Records 

Beniamin 

1911 

1949 1 r St NW 

Btw T St Sc U St on cast sidc 

(blank) 




1912 

1001 U St MV 

West of 10* Sc on north side 

194912* St MV 




1913 

1949 12* St MV 

Btw T St Ac U St on cast side 

194912* St MV 




1915-1917 

2264 Georgia Ave. MV 

mid-block btw Bryant Ac. W Sc. on west 
side 

226*1 Georgia Ave. MV 




1918 

2336 Georgia Ave MV 

South of Bam* PI on west side 

2334 Georgia Ave MV 




1919-1920 

2334-36 Georgia Ave. MV 

South of Barry PI on west side 

233*1-36 Georgia Ave. MV 




1921-1924 

2334 Georgia Ave. M\ r 

South of Bam* PI on west side 

2334 Georgia Ave. NW 




1925-1929 

1235 W St. NW 

East of 13~ St on north side 

1235 W St. MV 




1930 

2334 Georgia Ave. MV 

South of Bam- PI on west side 

1315 Fern St. MV 




1931-1932 

2334 Georgia Ave. (grocery) 8c 2*100 
Georgia Ave (cry goods) 

South of Bam* PI on west side 

North of Barry PI on west side 

1315 Fern St. MV 




1933-1935 

2334 Georgia Ave. M\ r 

South of Bam* PI on west side 

1315 Fern St. NW 




1936-1939 

(blank) 

(blank) 

1315 Fern St. NW 



Beniamin T 

otal 




24 

4 








Max L 

1929 

(blank) 

(blank) 

1235 W St. MV 




1930-1934 

Benjamin Jeweler 

(blank) 

1315 Fern St. NW 




1935-1937 

1903 M St. MV 

West of 19* Sc on north side 

1315 Fern St. MV 




1938 

1903 M St. NW 

West of 19* Sc on north side 

4815 4* St. NW #1 




1939 

1903 M St. MV 

West of 19* Sc on north side 

7405 14* St MV 



Mu L Total 




5 

6 








Samuel 

1928-1929 

(blank) 

(blank) 

1235 W Sl MV 




1930-1934 

Benjamin Jeweler 

(blank) 

1315 Fern St. MV 




1935-1936 

Max Jeweler 

(blank) 

1315 Fern St. MV 




1937 

1110 F Sc. SW 

west of 11*‘ St on south side 

811 Quincy St MV 




1938 

1110 F St. SW 

west of 1 1* St on south side 

1227 Concord Ave. MV #2 




1939 

1110 F Sc. SW 

west of H ,r St on south side 

1315 Fern St. MV 



Samuel Total 




3 

9 

I 
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First 

Name 

Date* 

Business Address 

Business Grots Street 

Horae Address 

Store 

Records 

House 

Records 

William 

1927 

1100 4 Vi St. SW 

south of L St on east side 

3200 Park PI NW 




1928 

1446 P Sc. NW 

Btw 14" St St 15* St on south side 

70110F* StNE 




1929-1933 

1448 P St NW 

Btw 14 r St St 15* St on south side 

1440 Rhode Island Avc NW #24 




1934-1935 

1446 P St NW 

Btw 14" St St 15* St on south side 

14*10 Rhode Island Avc NW #22 




1936 

1448 P St NW 

Btw 14" St St 15* St on south side 

1714 Upshur St. NW 




1937-1939 

2212 14* St NW (hardware) St 

1446 P Sc NW (gracesy) (Jeweler St 
GoLdcnhorn Inc) 

Btw W St St Fla Avc on west side 

Btw 14" St 15* St on south side 

1714 Upshur St. NW 



William Total 




13 

0 

1 






Jcwekt Total_ 




45 

19 
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The Jewler Stores 

There were 63 store year-records for five members of the Jewler family - the three brothers 
(Louis, Samuel (Simcha), and Max), and sons of two of the brothers (Morris, son of Simcha, and 
Samuel, son of Max.) Thirty-nine of the store-years (62%) were for stores located on Georgia Avenue 
and 13 store-years (21%) were for stores located elsewhere in northwest. An additional 16 records 
provided only house locations. 

Louis opened the first store of the Jewler brothers in 1916 on the 2500 block of Georgia 
Avenue and worked and lived there through 1922. He then ran a store on the 700 block of 4 Vi Street 
SW from 1924 to 1927 and returned to Georgia Avenue, the 2600 block, in 1928 and 1929. From 
1925 to 1939, he lived on the 3200 block of Park Place NW, which is two blocks east of Georgia 
Avenue and a half-mile from his last business. 



Louis and Sophie Jewler in one of their stores, date unknown (Snider family) 
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Jewler Family Stores and Homes in Washington from 1916 to 1939 


First Name 

Dates 

Business Address 

Busin*** Cross Street 

Home Address 

Store 

Records 

Houie 

Record* 

Louis 

1916-1922 

2574 Georgia Ave. NW 

Btw Howrd PI fit Euclid St W side 

2574 Georgia Ave. NW 




1924 

701 4 1/2 St. SW (Shcrby’s Market) 

South of G St on west side 

2600-02 Georgia Ave. 




1925-1927 

701 4 1/2 St. SW (Sherby’s Market) 

South of G St on west side 

3200 Park Rd NW 




1928-1939 

2600 Georgia Ave. NW 

At Euclid St on NW comer 

3200 Park PI NW 



Louk Total 




23 

0 








Sdmcha 

1921 

(blank) 

(blank) 

2574 Georgia Ave NW 




1922-1929 

2400 Georgia Ave. NW 

North of Barry PI on west side 

2400 Georgia Ave NW 




1930-1933 

1253 South Capital St. 

Between M St fit N St on west side 

2632 Georgia Ave NW 




1934-1936 

2634 Georgia Ave. NW 

South of Fairmont St on west side 

2632 Georgia Ave NW 




1937-1939 

2634 Georgia Ave (Sam (Simcha) Jewler 6c Son) 

South of Fairmont St on west side 

2632 Georgia Ave NW 



Simcha Total 





18 

1 

Morris 

1932-1933 

1253 South Capital St. (Sam (Simcha) Jcwlcr) 

Between M St fit N St on west side 

2632 Georgia Ave NW 




1934-1935 

2634 Georgia Ave. NW (Sam {Simcha} Jcwlcr) 

South of Fairmont St on west side 

2632 Georgia Ave NW 




1936 

2634 Georgia Ave. NW (Sam (Simcha} Jcwlcr) 

South of Fairmont St on west side 

930 Emerson St. #101 




1937-1939 

2634 Georgia Ave (Sam (Simcha) Jcwlcr 6c Son) 

South of Fairmont St on west side 

2632 Georgia Ave NW 



Mortis Total 





8 

1 

Max 

1926 

20-17th St. SW 

South of Indepcnd. Ave cast side 

204 7th St. SW 




1927-1929 

(blank) 

(blank) 

529 Lament St NW ¥7 




1930-1933 

(blank) or Samuel M Jcwlcr 

(blank) 

1769 Kalorama Rd. NW 




1934 

2301 Champlain St NW 

NE comer Champlain fit Kalorama 

2301 Champlain St. 




1935 

2301 Champlain St. NW 

NE comer Champlain fit Kalorama 

1769 Kalorama Rd. NW 




1936-1939 

2301 Champlain St. NW or Samuel M Jcwlcr 

NE comer Champlain fit Kalorama 

1830 Irving St. NW 



Mix Total 





4 

10 

Samuel M. 

1926 

Max Jcwlcr 

(blank) 

20-17th St. SW 




1927 

Abraham Borak 

(blank) 

529 Lament St NW #7 




1928 

(blank) 

(blank) 

529 Lament St NW #7 




1929 

Robin Brothers 

(blank) 

529 Lamont St. NW #7 




1930-1935 

2301 Champlain St. NW 

NE comer Champlain fit Kalorama 

2301 Chmpl St /1769 Klrm Rd NW 




1936-1939 

2301 Champlain St. NW 

NE comer Champlain fit Kalorama 

1830 Irving St. NW 



Samuel M. Total 




10 

4 








Trader 





63 

16 
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Samuel (Simcha) Jewler opened his first store on the 2400 block of Georgia Avenue, NW. He 
worked and lived there from 1922 to 1929. This store was within two blocks of his brother, Louis’, 
store. For three years beginning in 1930 Simcha ran a store on South Capital Street with his son 
Morris. Then from 1937 to 1939, father and son ran a store on the 2600 block of Georgia Avenue 
NW. From 1930 onward, they lived in the adjoining property. 



Simcha Jewler’s 2364 Georgia Avenue store, 1930s 



Opening day at Simcha Jewler s 2364 Georgia Avenue store, 1934 
From left: Esther (Morris’ wife), Morris (Simcha’s son) and Sarah (Simcha’s wife) Jewler 
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Max Jewler opened his first store on the 200 block of 7th Street SW in 1926. He also lived 
there with his family that year. From 1927 to 1929, the record shows that he and his son, Samuel, 
lived on the 500 block of Lamont Street NW, which is one block east of Georgia Avenue. Beginning 
in 1930, Max and Sam owned and operated Jewler’s Champlain Market at the corner of Champlain 
and Kalorama Streets NW. They lived above the store until they purchased a residence on the 1800 
block of Irving Street, which is approximately one mile from the store. Eventually, Max’s other sons 
who were younger, Abe and Nate, joined in running the store. 



Jewler’s Champlain Market, 1949 (Historical Society of Washington) 
Owned and operated by Max Jewler and sons Sam, Abe, and Nate 


Sophie (Snider) Jewler on Max Jewler’s First Store 

So then they [Max and Sophie Jewler] came [to DC]. He [Louis Jewler] bought him a little 
store on Georgia Avenue. But you know they didn't know anything. I used to go down there and 
show them how to work in the store. And my husband used to bring everything from the market 
for them. They sold beer , and soda, and sandwiches. Then he bought the place on Champlain 
Street and made a very, very, good success there. All the boys [Sam, Abe, and Nathan Jewler] 
were working in the same store and they got along beautiful. See we gave him the money. Your 
grandfather didn't know what to do to pay us off. Your grandfather [Max Jewler] got a job in 
Corby's Bakery. He drove the truck with bread to the stores. And each time that he got his payday, 
he would stop in the store and pay my husband. (I don't think he drove the truck while he was on 
Georgia Avenue.) 
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The Corby Baking Company built a factory at 2301 Georgia Avenue at Bryant Street in 1902. 
It was the largest bakery in Washington at the time. In 1925, the Corby Baking Company sold its 
operations to the Continental Baking Corporation, the makers of Wonder Bread. 



Corby Baking Company Factory on Georgia Avenue, 1906 (Washington Times) 


With Sam [Jewler], your father , he was a wonderful kid but he was very slow. We used to 
tell him , “get up , wake up." My husband said he [Sam] was going to tell his father and his mother 
and they are going to hate you for that. He said“Am I doing itfor myself? I am doing it to teach 
him the business. " 

We had a little truck. At that time the back of the window was like not glass. Nathan 
[Jewler] was a mamzer [Yiddish slang for bastard or rascalhe was terrible. My husband gave 
them the truck to buy some things at the market because they didn't have a truck. He brings it 
back and the whole window is out - Nathan did it. Oh, he was terrible. Your father [Sam] was 
nice and quiet and so was Abie but this one was a mamzer. I called him a nut cake. He had so 
much trouble until they grew up and became business people. Then they took in liquor and they 
made so good. 


Esther (Jewler) Lennet (Sophie Jewler’s daughter) on Max Jewler’s first store 

I remember walking down to your grandfather s [Max Jewler s] store on Georgia Avenue 
near the pit. There were three Jewler stores there at one time. There was Barry Place , Euclid ., and 
Lamont. Uncle Benyamin [Jeweler] was at Barry, Papa [Louis Jewler] was at Euclid, and Uncle 
Simcha [Jewler] was at Lamont. These were just a few blocks apart. And your grandfather had 
the store by the pit. That's where they changed the streetcars. 
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Lower Georgia Avenue at Plow Pit, 1943 (ParkViewDC.com) 


According to the Park View DC web site 73 , 

Back when Washington had a citywide streetcar system, the areas outside of the 
original city used overhead wires. [Boundary Street, today s Florida Avenue, was the 
northern boundary of the original city.] When cars reached the point where they switched 
to overhead operation, they stopped over a plow pit like the one shown on Georgia 
Avenue [photo above] where the conduit plows were detached, and the trolley poles 
raised. The reverse operation occurred on inbound runs. The photo above shows a 
northbound streetcar, so it is in the early stages of switching to overhead operation (the 
pole has not been raised yet). 

Note that the prior source stated that the Wonder Bread factory in the photo was the site of 
the Corby Bakeiy where Max Jewler worked for a time driving a delivery truck. 


Sophie (Snider) Jewler on Max Jewler’s first store 

There were so many people there. They used to go in and drink and have sandwiches. I had 
to go and help your grandfather [Max Jewler] so I used to take Esther [Lennet , Sophie's 
daughter] along. The minute she came in she was a chatchke too. She got the eggs , they used to 
have loose eggs not in the crate. The minute she walked in, three eggs was right on the floor. I had 
to go every day to show him the business , as much as I knew , you understand. 


73 Park View DC, http://parkviewdc.com/tag/streetcars/ (accessed March 2017) 
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Introduction to Nathan Jewler 

There were two interviews with Nate Jewler - one conducted by his son, Donald Jewler, in 
December of 2005 and another that I conducted on March 12, 2011. Nate was born in 1925 in 
Washington, DC. He was the son of Max Jewler and Sadie Barr. He was 80 and 86 years old at the 
respective interviews. Nate married Rhoda Estrin, had a son and a daughter, and died in 2012. See 
Frances Footers hourglass chart in Appendix B for their common ancestors. 



Nate Jewler interviewed by Leonard Jewler, 2011 


Nate Jewler on Jewler grocery business 

Pop [Max Jewler] had two brothers. Louis [Jewler] had a grocery at Euclid and Georgia 
Ave. In the garage they had live chickens and they killed them for you. One block north the other 
brother Simcha / Jewler] had a store with living quarters above. 

Sam [M. Jewler] worked at 7th and O Street Market before we got into the store [on 
Champlain and Kalorama Streets NW]. That's where he got his basic training so to speak. O 
Street Market took up a city block and all kinds of merchandise were sold there. 
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O Street Market, 1925 (4.bp.blogspot.com) 


Before I was born , Zadie [Max Jewler] had a small sandwich shop on Georgia Avenue 
where Wonder Bread plant was. The streetcars had an underground transfer point there. They 
wentfrom electricity above in the wires to underground. The guy would come out of the pit to 
hook up the overhead and disconnect the underground. [See earlier photo of streetcar “pit” on 
Georgia Avenue.] I dont think they stayed too long in that store. 

He [Max Jewler] drove a horse and wagon when he workedfor Corby s Bakery in DC. [See 
earlier photo of Corby Bakery with horses and wagons in front.] He had to learn to drive a 
car when the horses went out. He was nervous about getting his license, so he took a big cake to 
the inspector who checked your driving abilities before he issued a driving license. The inspector 
passed him. I have no idea how he learned to drive a vehicle. He drove until he was in his 80s. 

[On Champlain Market.] Mrs. Findley and Pop [Max Jewler] were talking on the sidewalk 
about the sale of the property on Champlain Street. She was reluctant to sell. However , when Pop 
told her he had already bought the adjacent property and intended to knock down the four wooden 
houses and build a store , she said okay. [According to family lore, Max may have made up the 
story about having bought the adjacent property to convince Mrs. Findley to sell. In either 
case, he convinced her.] 

We lived on top of the store. There were six people and one bathroom. We had steps inside the 
building that went down to the door in the store. 
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Max Jewler and granddaughter Sheila Footer 
outside Jewler’s Champlain Market, 1941 (Jewler family) 


Before the war there was a phone booth inside the store. When we wanted to close up we had 
a hard time getting people to leave because they wanted to make calls. We also had a kerosene 
dispenser ; and we sold lamps and lampshades. Bundles of starting wood were ten cents. Greens 
were displayed in front of the store in baskets and in winter were full of ice. Rain or snow you 
went out to get what the customer wanted. 

The store had no heat and no air conditioning. In winter we wore sweaters and jackets. The 
front door was seldom closed. You never closed the door because the customer would think that you 
were closed. It wasn't until after the war when we remodeled the store and put on a door you 
could open and close and we had heat and air conditioning in the building. The remodeling was 
in 1946 or 1947 after the war when everybody [all three brothers] came home. We never closed 
during the remodeling. Heat and air conditioning went in, new equipment ; new floors, and new 
cases. We did a lot of business in a small space. 

Columbia Road and 18th Street had the Ambassador Theater that I went to often. The 
serials were great. Years ago the theater roof caved in after a heavy snow. 

We had one panel truck, which was purchasedfrom Kaplan and Crawford. They were on 
Champlain Street too. Blick Ice Company was down the street as were the Buick people. Sam 
[Jewler, Nates brother] was a Buick person. 
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There was a guy who used to come around Champlain Market with a horse and wagon that 
had a fish tank. I remember Pop buying a fish this big [holds hands about two fieet apart]. He 
gave the guy a dollarfor it. There were a lot offish out of the Potomac in those days - it wasn't 
polluted then. 


The dining room and kitchen were in the back of the store [on Champlain Street]. We had 
Passover dinners there. [The 1929] picture of [our Passover Seder on Champlain Street includes] 
Tante Chai and Uncle Motell. Chai is Mom's [Sadie Garber Jewler] sister. Also Izzy Barr and 
Pinchuk in attendance. Motell lived in Detroit but came to DC and opened a grocery in 
Georgetown. The Garbers , another sister , lived in Massachusetts , and they also came to DC and 
opened a grocery in Georgetown. 

[In the store] New Year's and Christmas were big holidays. Christmas was turkey time. 

Fresh , not dressed orfrozen. What a job to clean a fresh bird. New Year's was hog heads and 
black eye peas. Hog heads came in a barrel and had to be split. A tradition with black eye peas. 

Pop eventually tore down the houses in back of the store and made a parking lot there. [This 
is on Champlain Street north of Kalorama Road. ] We bought a new truck and parked it on the 
lot. One morning Sam got in to go to the northeast market and the truck wouldn't move. 

Overnight , thieves had removed the transmission. 

When the folks bought 1830 Irving Street house we all moved. The house was 7 or 8 minutes 
away from Champlain Street. Mom [Sadie Jewler] used to make lunch all the time and we 
would take turns leaving the store and going home. Friday Mom made burgers and mashed 
potatoes. She used to make fabrenta kuklentin , which is burnt up hamburgers. The hamburgers 
dried out as they kept cooking and waiting for each person to come over. They got blacker and 
blacker but boy they were good. We used to have rye bread and ginger ale. 

Nate Jewler on life in Washington 

When we moved to Irving Street , I was about 12 or 13 and going to Powell Junior High. It 
was the winter and I never had a sled so I borrowed a sled and broke my left arm in the alley. I 
neverfelt it. Dr. Eckhart used to live two doors from us so I went in to him and he had it x- 
rayed and set it. [Rhoda: his mother never let him have a sled because it was too dangerous.] No 
one ever had a sled or a bike in the family. Nobody ever had a pair of roller skates. It wasn't the 
thing. What do you need a pair of roller skates for? 

Tifereth Israel shul was located at 14th and Euclid Streets. We walked there from the Irving 
Street house during the holidays. My bar mitzvah was there. I memorized my haftora and the 
section and my mother made the preparations and we had family and friends over to our finished 
basement. My friends also had bar mitzvahs the same way -family would come to their houses 
afterwards. 

According to the Tifereth Israel web site 74, “The founders of the "Mount Pleasant 
congregation" were Yiddish-speaking small businessmen (tailors, grocers, and shopkeepers) who first 
met in members' homes, held High Holiday services in rented halls, and hired guest rabbis and 
cantors. In 1917 they incorporated as Chevrah (congregation) Tifereth Israel, an Orthodox 
congregation. Founding documents and early minutes were recorded in Yiddish. 


74 Tifereth Israel, http://www.tifereth-israel.org/centennial (accessed March 2017) 
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The following year the congregation purchased the Gunton Temple Memorial Presbyterian 
Church building at 14th and R Streets, NW for $8,400 and became informally known as the 14th 
Street Congregation. In 1921, by then with roughly 150 members, Tifereth Israel moved to the 
former home of the late Supreme Court Justice John Marshall Harlan at 1401 Euclid Street, NW, 
where it remained for thirty-six years.” 



Tifereth Israel at 14 th and Euclid Streets Location (Historical Society of Wash.) 


I had a lot of Jewish friends. Sam , who was older ; was in Sigma Alpha Kappa group. Then 
they started a junior SAK group. We originally started meeting at houses and then went to the 
JCC on 16th street. We met on Sunday afternoons and the dues were 15 cents a week. Usually 
after a meeting we would take a bus downtown to F Street and take in a show and stop at 
Peoples drug store for a tuna fish and vanilla milkshake. 

The JCC was important to us. They had a gym, swimming pool, auditorium, meeting room 
and dance floor. It was right on the bus line. Abe belonged to Sigma Alpha Rho and Sam to 
Sigma Alpha Kappa. Irv, Sam and Abe were all Masons and belonged to Samuel Gompers 
Lodge. We had a bowling group, a baseball group, and a basketball league at the JCC. 

Yiddish was the language spoken in the house. Pop used to get The Forward newspaper, 
which was all in Yiddish. He never taught us any of the written Yiddish. We all spoke Yiddish in 
the house. Bubby used to read the Bintle Briv 75 , which was the Fear Abbey and Ann Landers of 
today. You have to remember that the social customs were different from what the women were 
accustomed to in Poland and Russia. Women did not know who to talk to with questions so they 
would write in to the Pintle Briv. 


75 A Bintel Brief was a Yiddish advice column that anonymously printed readers' questions and posted replies. 
The column was started by Abraham Cahan, the editor of The Forward, in 1906 in New York city. Recent 
Jewish immigrants predominantly from Eastern Europe asked for advice on various facets of their 
acculturation to America, including economic, family, religious and theological difficulties. In Yiddish, 
bintel means "bundle" and brief means a "letter" or "letters". Wikipedia (accessed March 2017) 
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Nate Jewler on trips to Baltimore and local markets 

Bubby used to meet with the Kolker Society. [Sadie Jewler was from Kolk and immigrants 
would meet at these Landsmanshaften societies with others from the same town.] The 
Society had a branch in Baltimore. They would rent a big hall and have kosher dinners once a 
year. Of course , Bubbe and Zayde never went to a restaurant because there were no kosher 
restaurants. The Society would have a speaker or entertainment at the dinners. 

For Pesach , Zayde used to drive to Baltimore because they had Lombard Street where you 
could get a live chicken. You would take it to the Shechet who would kill the chicken ritually and 
would singe it. It is a terrible smell when they singe a chicken. When the chicken was killed,\ they 
would scald it in boiling water and bring it home. Then Bubbe would singe it on the stove to get 
all the feathers that were still left. Then she would cut it up and salt it overnight. That was 
koshering it. Everything in the house was Kosher. We had two sets of dishes and silverware. 

[On the trips to Baltimore] we used to get corned beef sandwiches and pickles the likes of 
which you will never find again. 

Bubbe s gefilte fish - there was nothing like it. We used to go to the market in Southwest. 
Later on they had a place on Georgia Avenue where they had tanks with live fish. The guy was 
Zoltro the Hoita! A hoita is a red head. The women would point to the fish and Zoltro would 
scoop it up and kill it. The fish would be scaled ,, gutted ,, and wrapped in newspaper. Then they 
would take it home and chop it and grind it by hand. There is nothing like a good piece of 
homemade gefilte fish. 

Across the street from Zoltro on Georgia Avenue was Kormand the Kosher butcher. All these 
women would be crowded in there and they would all want “the best piece of meat ”. Everybody 
got “the best piece of meat ”. 


I used to go to the northeast produce market with Sam early in the morning. Heitmuller , Sol 
Salins , American Meat are just a few of the people we boughtfrom. We had a seven-day 
operation and Sunday was half a day. When wefinally stopped work on Sunday. That was a 
treat. 

The “northeast produce market” was Union Market, sometimes known as the Florida Avenue 
Market. It was completed in 1931 in the triangle between Florida and New York Avenues and 
occupied the area between 4th and 5th Streets and between Penn and Morse Streets in northeast. 
Union Terminal Market opened to the public in February 1931. According to the Union Market 
history, “The market featured large, airy, well lit indoor stalls for 700 vendors, cold storage vaults, 
elevators and a public cafe. Vendors sold meats, fish, dairy and produce six days a week.” 76 


76 Union Market, http://unionmarketdc.com/history/ (accessed March 2017) 
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Union Market, 1940s (Florida Avenue Market Study) 




Sam wasfirst to go into the army. Wartime was food stamps and gas rationing. Black out 
was in effect some nights when Pop and I worked. Abe was next in army. When I went in , Sam 
was coming out. 

I was at Pearl Harbor after the bombing. Abe was there cooking Australian beef and on the 
way to the Philippines with a big artillery outfit. They had the biggest pieces. Irv stopped by on a 
hospital ship and we all got together. Sam trained as a control tower operator in Biloxi , 
Mississippi. 




Pop Ryan had a cab company in back of the store. Great guy and he had a new Plymouth for 
me when I came home from the service]. Rev. McIntyre had the church next to the gas station. 

The store was held up a few times. Abe was shot in the hand but recovered. We used to go to 
the Kennedy Deli after we closed on Saturday nightfor corned beef and hot dog sandwiches. We 
ate and usually talked until2 am. Bernie Tauber came to the store one Saturday night and we 
were held up that night. We still went to the deli. 

Sam ran the meat department and Abe took care of the liquor department. I worked the 
grocery items. We took orders on the phone and made deliveries. 

Over the years we had lots of part time help. Izzy Garber , Irv Myers , Max Tuckman , 
Bernie Gorland\ Ken Jewler andLen Jewler. 
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Sam Jewler working in Jewlers Champlain Market, 1960s (Jewler family) 


I used to tell Sam that we should raise our prices and make more money. He would respond 
that we are feeding the poor and should not raise our prices. I couldn't argue with my older 
brother. 

We had a window on side ofstore with a display of food items. People broke the window and 
took the food items. We bricked up the window. Also had a window for liquor displays that had 
bars on it. People removed the bars and took the liquor. We only used cardboard displays then. 



Nate Jewler at display window of Jewlers Champlain Market, 1962 (Jewler family) 
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Leonard Jewler and Kenneth Jewler on incidents at Jewler’s Market 

As teenagers, Leonard Jewler (son of Samuel Jewler) and Kenneth Jewler (son of Abe Jewler) 
worked summers at the family store. There we first learned about personal sacrifice and the family 
work ethic. In the beginning, we spent the day hauling boxes from the basement to stock shelves, 
cutting meat, and assisting customers. As we got older, we graduated to serving customers at the liquor 
counter and working the cash registers. 

It should be noted that there were no chairs in the store. The only chair was in the office in 
the back. You had five minutes to sit down and eat lunch. Beyond that you were on your feet from 
7:00 in the morning until 9:00 at night. 

There was an on-going problem at the store with shoplifting. The family was always on the 
lookoutfor theft. There was one memorable incident told by the brothers. A patron entered the 
store with a specially designed shoplifting coat - it had numerous pockets sewn on the interior side 
for stolen goods. Max observed the patron secretly loading his pockets with eggs. When the patron 
came to the register to buy an inexpensive item, Max confronted him about the items that he was 
attempting to steal. The patron became indignant and denied the charge. Max then approached 
him and quickly patted down the surface of the coat breaking the eggs secreted in the pockets. 

There were also more serious incidents of theft at the store. Following several armed 
robberies , the family decided to keep a handgun in the store for protection. It was kept loaded 
below the liquor counter between the two cash registers. One day a customer entered, drew a gun 
on Abe Jewler and Max Tuckman (a friend of the family who worked in the store), and 
demanded money from the registers. Abe and Max told him he could have the money and asked 
him to stay calm. The perpetrator responded by firing a shot between them so they ducked behind 
the counter. He then reached over and fired behind the counter striking Abe in the right forearm. 

Abe got angry and reachedfor the gun with his left hand and began returning fire. As he was 
right handed and not experienced in gun use, his aim was not very good. He fired off three shots 
and struck an orange, a can of okra, and the alarm bell. The perpetratorfled empty handed. He 
was never caught in spite of Kenny Jewler canvassing the neighborhood asking about him. 

Esther (Lutsky) Jewler on the work schedule at Jewler's Market 

Sam worked six days a week and until midnight on Saturday. Usually he left around 6:30 
am in the morning and got home around 9:30 at night. After a while, when all three brothers 
were setup in the business, it was worked out that each one of them would take one afternoon and 
one evening off. So Sam's time off was Tuesday afternoon and his early time off was around 7:00 
pm on Thursday night. But the rest of the week was very difficult. 

Frances (Jewler) Footer on early life in Washington 

We spoke only Yiddish in the house - that was my first language. In Washington, I went to 
school on Monroe Street on Georgia Avenue. There were not many Jewish children in the school. 

They used to pray in school with the Jesus Christ and the Christmas and I remember I would 
stand up when they stood up and under my breath I was cussing out Jesus Christ. My lips were 
moving so they thought I was praying. 

It upset my father [Max Jewler] a lot when he came to America and he had to work on 
Saturday. This is what you did. Only three days a year did you close the business. The store was 
open seven days a week until 10:00 at night. My mothers father came to America and lived here 
for seven years. He did not like it here and went back to Europe. 
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The first store was on Georgia Avenue near Griffith Stadium. 77 My parents were very 
religious. I remember my father would be upstairs in the morning davening and laying tefillin 
before the store opened. 

In those days, you bought a live chicken and the shochet killed it and you brought it home. Al 
Jolson's father lived a few blocks from us on Lanier Place and he was a shochet. I remember when 
my father put a live chicken in a shopping bag and handed it to me. I was scared to death. In 
those days if yourfather asked you to do something, you did it. I brought it to Yoleson'splace, all 
flapping in the bag, to have it killed. He liked me because I spoke to him in Yiddish. 

Irv Footer on early years in Washington 

Irv Footer married Frances Jewler. He owned and operated a grocery store at New Hampshire 
Avenue and T Street NW. 

I didn't finish high school. I had to stop to go to work and make a living. I movedfrom 
Baltimore to DC and got a job driving a meat truck for People's Sausage Company. This would 
be in the latter 1920s. 



Frances (Jewler) and Irv Footer at Irving Street house, 1935 (Footer family) 

I was drafted when I was 34 years old in 1944. They ended the draft two weeks later. I was 
older than most recruits and had two children, but I wanted to give back to the country. I was 
deployed to Iwo Jima as a surgical technician and worked in the operating rooms. 


77 Griffith Stadium was a sports stadium that stood in Washington, D.C., from 1911 to 1965, between Georgia 
Avenue and 5th Street, and between W Street and Florida Avenue NW. Wikipedia. 
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I had a grocery store at New Hampshire and T Street NW. I used to sell ropes in the store 
usedfor clotheslines to dry laundry. Someone came in one day and bought a rope from me. He 
came back an hour later and held me up. Using the same rope he just bought , he tied me up. The 
man pointed a gun at me and said.\ “Give me your money”. So I said\ “what's the matter with 
you ., are you crazy?” The guy shot over my head into the shelf and said ., ‘You think I am crazy?” 

Sophie (Snider) Jewler on family 

She [Sadie Jewler] wasn't a going-out person. She knew she had to cook for herfamily , and 
take care of her husband. She didn't talk in good English\ but I was close with her. We used to call 
each other up every day. She used to give me compliments on what I wear. She would say , “Fa 
voos in mine dresnick ah shane byah ... nish ba tsool?” You know I used to care a lot. So that's 
why you've got a pretty dress. 

Sossel [Sadie's Yiddish name]. She just knew to cook and take care of herfamily. She didn't go 
no place. He [her husband Max] used to take her to the butcher. They used to pass by our store 
and they would come in ., say hello. She didn't have too many friends and she didn't belong 
anywhere. She was just a European good woman. She was good looking. She had rosy cheeks. She 
used to call me every day , Sossel. ‘Yu gayfla dless , If you paid as much as I did\ you'd look good 


She was nice. And he was very nice but quiet and oldfashioned. He used to read the paper. 
When I called , he would answer the phone and say\ “Voos noch?” “What else?” in Jewish. This 
was the conversation. 



Family of Max and Sadie Jewler, Washington DC, 1959 (Leonard Jewler) 

From left standing & seated: Abe & Lenore Jewler, Nate & Rhoda Jewler, Max & Sadie Jewler, 

Sam & Esther Jewler, Irv & Frances Footer 
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Now they got the Indian Spring [a Jewish country club in suburban Maryland that was 
popular at the time], they got the country club, and they keep their damn noses up [pushes up 
her nose]. At that time , they all got together Sunday if they had any place to go. I went to Sossel 
[Max Jewler's wife Sadie], I went to Chia [Sadie's sister], I went everywhere. We visited. My 
[Snider] brothers used to come to me. There isn't a Sunday I didn't have them over. I used to bake 
and cook when they would come in. It was a pleasure. Now you see them at a funeral or a bar 
mitzvah or a wedding. That's when I see my family. 

Walter Reade [Army Medical Center located on Georgia Avenue about a mile south of 
the Maryland border] was the end of Washington when I came here 75years ago. The last stop 
was on Fern Street. So you can imagine Washington that big. Benjamin was the only one who 
had a car at that time. 

The Snider Stores 

There were 36 store year-records for three members of the Snider family - the brothers Louis 
and Sol, and their father Jacob. The Snider family stores were primarily in Southwest Washington. 
There were an additional 5 house records. 

In 1922, Louis Snider worked with his brother-in-law, Louis Jewler, in his Georgia Avenue 
store. (Louis Jewler was nine years older than Louis Snider and had married Louis Snider’s sister, 
Sophie.) At this time, Louis Jewler had been in business for six years. In 1923, Louis worked for Harry 
Sherby at who had a store, Sherby s Market, on 4 Vi Street in Southwest. The next year and for three 
years, Louis ran a store on the 5900 block of Georgia Avenue. From 1922 to 1926, Louis lived in 
different locations on Georgia Avenue NW including at the store he opened there. In 1928, Louis 
moved to a house in the 5000 block of 8 th Street NW. 



Louis Snider (left) at one of his stores, date unknown (Snider family) 
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Snider Family Stores and Homes in Washington from 1920 to 1939 


Flxct Ntme 

Dates 

B mines* Address 

Business Cross Street 

Home Address 

Record* 

House 

Record* 

Itcob 

1930-1934 

241 C St SW 

btw 2nd St 6c 3rd St an north side 

241 C St SW 




1937 

(Wank) 

(blank) 

3306 Park PI NW 




1939 

Samuel B Snider 

(blank) 

941 Randolph NW #4 



Jacob Totil 




6 

2 








Louis 

1920 

National Cash Register Co 

(blank) 

322 Shepherd St NW 




1922 

Louis Jcw'lcr 

(blank) 

2574 Georgia Ave. NW 




1923 

Harry Shcrby 

(blank) 

2600 Georgia Ave. NW 




1934-1936 

5938 Georgia Ave. NW f 

south of Peabody St. on west side 

5938 Georgia Ave. NW 




1927 

228 *1 1/2 St. SW (grocery) 

510 I2th St SE (grocery) 

907 A 1/2 St. SW (meat) (Snider Bros, Louis 6c Sol) 

btw Ind Ave 6c C St on east side 
south of I Sc on west side 

14001st NW 




1923-193-4 

907 4 1/3 St. SW 

south of I Sc on west side 

5030 8th St. NW 




1935-1936 

899 4da St SW (Snider Bw) 

btw H St 6c I St on west side 

5030 8th St. NW 




1937-1939 

829 4th St SW (Snider Bra) 

603 11th St. SW (Capital Butter fie Egg Co Inc, 

Load* Snider Pres.) 

btw H St 6c I St on west side 
south of F St on west side 

5030 8th St. NW 



LouJ* Total 




16 

3 








SolC 

192-4 

701 A 1/2 St. SW (Shcrbv's Market) 

south of G St on west side 

2600 Georgia Ave. NW 




1927 

228 4 1/2 St. SW (grocery) 

510 12th St SE (grocery) 

907 4 1/2 St. SW (meat) (Snider Bros, Louis 6c Sol) 

btw Ind Ave 6c C St on east side 
south of I Sc on west side 

4510 Georgia Ave. NW #24 




1923 

229 4 1/2 St. SW 

btw Ind Ave 6c C St on west side 

4510 Georgia Ave. NW #24 




1939-1931 

229 4 1/2 St. SW 

btw Ind Awe 6l C St on west side 

418 Ojdcthomc St NW 




1932-1933 

229 4 1/2 St. SW 

btw Ind Ave 6c C St on west side 

736 Hamilton St NW 




1934 

229 4 1/2 St. SW 

btw Ind Ave 6c C St on west side 

7708 12th St NW 




1935-1936 

229 4th St. SW 

btw Ind Ave 6c C St on west side 

7708 12th St. NW 




1937-1939 

2241 Nichols Ave. SE 

btw W St 6c Chicago St on west side 

7708 12th St. NW 



SolC Total 




14 

0 

Solder Total 




36 

s 
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In 1924, Sol Snider worked at Sherby’s Market. In 1927, Louis and Sol Snider established 
Snider Brothers and managed two businesses in Southwest - one on the 900 block of 4 Vi Street SW 
through 1934 and then another from 1935 to 1939 on the 800 block of 4 th Street SW. From 1927 to 
1936, Sol managed a store on the 200 block of 4 Vi Street SW. From 1924 to 1933, Sol lived in four 
locations in Northwest including two on Georgia Avenue. In 1934, he bought a house on the 7700 
block of 12 th Street NW. 



Snider Brothers store on 4 Vi Street in Southwest DC, 1920s to 1930s (Snider family) 

From left: Lil and Sol Snider, Louis Snider 

From 1930 to 1934, Jacob Snider operated a store on the 200 block of C Street SW where he 
also lived. This was within two blocks of Sol’s store on 4 Vi Street. Later in the 1930s, he moved to 
two locations in Northwest Washington. 



Jacob Snider’s store at 241 C St. SW, early 1930s (Snider family) 
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Jacob Snider and Tzipe Menyuk, Washington, DC, date unknown (Snider family) 


The Teitel Stores 

There were 8 store-year records for two members of the Teitel family - Jacob Teitelbaum and 
his son, Max Teitel. The records were nearly evenly split between the two. There were also 5 house 
records. 

Jacob operated a store from 1933 to 1939 on the 1000 block of 1st Street NW. He lived there 
at the same time. 

Max, at age 20, first worked for Benjamin Jeweler in 1931 in his Georgia Avenue store. 
(Max’s father, Jacob, and Benjamin were first cousins.) Max lived in Benjamins house that year. He 
then worked for his father at his First Street store through 1937. In 1938 and 1939, Max ran a store 
on the 400 block of Virginia Avenue SW. From 1934 to 1939, he lived with his parents on 1st Street 
NW. 
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Teitel Family Stores and Homes in Washington from 1931 to 1939 


Flrtt Name 

Dates 

Business Address 

Business Cross Street 

Home Address 

Store 

Records 

House 

Records 

Jacob 

1933-1939 

1014 1st St NW 

north of K St on west side 

1014 1st St NW 



Jacob Total 





6 

0 








Max 

1931 

Benjamin Jeweler 

(blank) 

1315 Fern St. NW 




1934-1937 

Jacob Tcitclbaum 

(blank) 

1014 1st St NW 




1938-1939 

458 Va Ave SW 

btw 4th dc 6th St on south side 

1014 1st St NW 



Max Total 





2 

s 








Teitel Total 





8 

s 
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Max Teitel on early years in Washington 

They [Benjamin Jeweler] had a grocery store on Georgia Avenue across from a bakery near 
Barry Place. Across from the store they build a new store, a dry goods store, a brand new building 
and no one to run it. I had a little experience because in high school I used to work for a mens 
haberdashery. So I worked in the store [in 1931 located at 2334 Georgia Avenue] and lived in 
their house [on Fern Street NW]. That's why Rose [Benjamin s daughter] used to be my boss. I 
used to kid her and I still do. She might have been 15 and I was 18.1 would fix the counter up 
and she would come down and mess it up just to be playful. 

From there we went other places - we bought a small grocery store - we lost that. One of our 
good relatives loaned us the money. Wefound out later that what we paidfor it , he took half the 
money for himself. You probably know who it is. Yourfamily will tell you who it is. He is not 
living any more. Then we borrowed some more money and bought another store. That was the 
one on First Street [located at 1014 First Street NW]. From then on , we did all right - made a 
living and worked hard. 



Max Teitel at Virginia Ave. SW store with unidentified woman, 
latter 1930s (Teitel family) 


Most people who came to this city got grocery stores. Many professional people got started 
with grocery stores. For example, that's how Cafritz had a store around 6th and M Street NW. 
In those days , most Jewish people got started in the grocery business. At that time it was a small 
Jewish community -you got to know a lot of people. 
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We lived above the grocery store. [This would be the store on the 1000 block of First 
Street NW.] There was no ventilation in the store. In those days you didn't have fans, didn't 
have fans upstairs. Aaron [Max's first son] was born already. So we used to go to Hains Point 
and bring blankets. At least we might get an hour or two of sleep. Who could even think of 
buying a fan? Don'tforget you are working until 9:00 o'clock at night , Saturday until 12:00 
o'clock midnight. No circulation of any kind. 

It wasn't difficult when I came to Washington. I didn't know any better. You [my father, 
Sam Jewler, and his family] had a store on Champlain Street. We were on First Street. We 
worked seven days a week and I might get off on Wednesdays around 2:00 or 3:00 o'clock. That 
was our time off. The store used to go until 9:00 o'clock and Sunday until3:00 o'clock. I didn't 
think those times were hard. Ijust didn't know any better. 


You remember Sol Snider? We were looking for a store at that time. Wefound a store in 
Anacostia that we liked and it looked very promising. We were getting ready to buy it and the 
next thing I hear was that Sol Snider was looking at the same store. He wanted it but we were 
already promised the store. But at that time Sol had a family\ I hadjust got married so I said let 
Sol have it. It was on Good Luck Road. 

I got involved in the scrap business after that. I got in partners with anotherfather and son. 
We had two places and we went into the wholesale business. When the war came, I retired from 
the business and couldn't go back in the same business for two years so I had to come back in the 
retail business. 


[This is] how I got started in the business I am in right now. There was a couple that bought 
an old store on First and Defry(?) Street or Pierce Street [in Northeast or Northwest] I think it 
was. They were originally from Detroit. They came here with their family and my aunt from 
Detroit told me about them - how honest this man was and what a hard worker he was. But 
when he came here he was broke. So I got to talk to him and he was experienced in what he was 
doing. So I rented a place and we became partners. I had money -1 borrowed $600from my 
parents and he had the experience. At the end of six months , I paid him out $2,000 because he 
wanted to move on to something else. He taught me an awful lot. One of my happiest times was 
when I took the $600 and said “thank you” and gave her [Max's mother] a diamond watch as a 
way of saying “thank you”. It was a wonderfulfeeling. Andfrom there, things happened. 

The scrap metal trade publication “Scrap Age - Waste Age” published an article on Max 
Teitefs start in the scrap business 78 . 

The sum of $600, borrowed to inaugurate a scrap metal business, has grown 
throughout the years until the firm now is one of the largest in the Washington, DC and 
suburban area. 


78 “Scrap Age - Waste Age”, December 1957, pages 136 - 139 
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Max Teitel, 1957 (Scrap Age - Waste Age) 

The firm, originally named Michigan Junk Company, was organized in 1936 when 
Max Teitel contributed a borrowed $600 and a partner provided the “know how” to begin 
a business, which had captivated the imagination of a boy growing up in the middle west 
of the United States. At the end of six month, when the partnership was dissolved, the 
dream had become concrete and in 1940, after having progressed gradually, Max Teitel 
joined Sam and Myer Kline in a combination of three business establishments. 

Then of course I got married the following year. I rented a place with a 30-day lease - Who 
the hell could afford anything better? So after a while , Ifound I didn't have any money to 
operate. It's one of the embarrassing things in life. I could have gone to friends andfamily. 
Everyone knew how well I was doing and all of a sudden , I don't have money to buy. I was out 
of the grocery business. I used to be in Southwest at a DGS ' I used to have a warehouse. They 
used to have a little restaurant there so I used to go there and they had a pinball machine. So I 
played a nickel pinball and may have bet a dime on the side. I had a coloredfellow who I thought 
was the greatest thing running the place. Next thing I knew I didn't have any money to operate. 
Of course , Ifound out later what he was doing - he was stealing but I didn't realize it. 

At that time , I had already bought a new car. It was a Dodge and it cost me $800.1saw 
that you couldfinance a car. I used to buy batteries and you could make a nickel a battery. You 
know the batteries weigh 40 pounds on average and you could make a nickel apiece gross. So if 
you bought a hundred you would make $5. If you got battery acid on your clothes you didn't have 
any clothes but you still made a nickel. But I didn't have the money to buy the batteries. So I read 
about State Finance and I went in there and I was going to borrow some money but when I 
walked in I got so embarrassed I couldn't go forward and I couldn't go backward. The fellow that 
was there happened to be the cousin of a fellow I used to go with before I got married. So I didn't 
know what the hell to do - I can't go in and I can't go out. So we sat down and we talked. He 
gave me an application to fill out , he looked at my car , and said he would give me $75 and that 
would cost me $40 or $50. But when I filled out the application , to show you how stupid or 
embarrassed I was , I gave him a reference but I asked that he please don't call him. But I tore the 
thing up and I walked out. That's just one of the things that happens to you in life. 
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Post Script 

We have seen how the first Zuler immigrants to Washington DC in the early decades of the 
twentieth century supported each other in establishing businesses in their new home. One by one, they 
aided a brother or a cousin who had just arrived and brought on a son who was old enough to get 
started on his own. The family relationships established in the shtetls of Czarist Russia continued in 
the new land and were critical to the eventual success of the immigrants seeking a better life. 


The stores were a first step in earning a living and establishing a new life in a very different 
world. Few of the descendants persisted in the retail grocery business. One notable exception is 
Sniders Super Foods Market in Silver Spring, Maryland just north of Washington. This supermarket, 
which is still in operation, was established by Louis Snider in 1946 at its current location. Jerry and 
David Snider, the sons of Louis Snider and Lena Jeweler, subsequently managed it. A third generation 
now runs the store. Based on a history of the market 79 , “Sniders Super Foods (SSF) dates back three 
generations to 1922 when Louis Snider started selling produce in Kansas City, Missouri. With a team 
of horses and a wagon, he drove door to door, dealing fresh fruits and vegetables to local residents.” 
Thus, in this case, there is a nearly one hundred-year tradition of selling food. 



Sniders Super Foods, 2017 (store web site) 




In April 1968, urban riots erupted across America following the assassination of Martin 
Luther King Junior. Stores throughout Washington were vandalized and merchandize was stolen. 
Jewler’s Champlain Market, which had been an integral part of the Adam’s Morgan community for 
many years, was one of the targets in the riots. Many people in the neighborhood confessed that 
although they loved Sam, Abe, and Nate personally, they were at a loss to prevent the angry crowds 
from attacking the store. 

Ken Jewler, the son of Abe Jewler, was on duty with the National Guard patrolling the streets 
of Washington during the period of the 1968 riots. He recounted this story from that time. 


79 US Business Executive, http://usbusinessexecutive.com/food-drink/case-studies/snidefs-super-foods-a-small- 
independent-grocery-market-maryland (accessed March 2017) 
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Opening day at Rising Earth, May 1971 (Leonard Jewler) 
(Len Jewler standing in doorway while band sets up on sidewalk) 


I had my squad and me go by the store three or four times a day and talk to whoever was on 
the street about leaving the store alone. I gave them the number of the firehouse where we were 
housed on New Hampshire and Georgia Avenues. I told as many people as I could to call if there 
looked like trouble with the store. We did this for three days , on the fourth day we were called to 
14th Street to protect Bobby Kennedy [the Attorney General at the time] who was touring the 
area on foot with only a few cops with him. That's when the store was looted. Ifelt terrible that I 
wasn't there to protect the store , after telling my Dad that I would. 


National Guard Troops entering Jewler s Champlain Market, 

April 1968 (Jewler family) 

In the spring of 1971,1 dropped out of the Harvard Graduate School of Design and opened a 
natural food store, Rising Earth, on River Street in Cambridge, Massachusetts. At the time, the 
natural food movement was new, and this was the second such store in Cambridge and one of the few 
on the east coast. 
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In the early 1970s, Cambridge was a center of the emerging counterculture of the 1960s in the 
United States and Rising Earth reflected that influence. On opening day, a neighbor of the store 
donated an Oriental rug, which complemented the wood shelving and storage bins and established a 
welcoming atmosphere. A rock band played out front to publicize the event. People were just learning 
about natural food and would come to the store, and stay for a while, selecting products and discussing 
dietary philosophy. A visit to Rising Earth was more than just a shopping experience. 

I continued with the store for two years and then resumed working in what became my career 
in information technology. 1971 was the same year that my father, Sam, and his brothers, Abe and 
Nate, sold Jewlers Champlain Market, which they had operated since 1934 - for nearly forty years. 

Another family successor in the food business was DGS Deli located near Dupont Circle in 
northwest Washington. This was a modern interpretation of a traditional Jewish deli opened by 
cousins David and Nick Wiseman. Decades ago, their grandfather, Leon Wiseman, opened a grocery 
store in Washington that was part of the Jewish network of grocery stores known as DGS, District 
Grocery Stores. According to the DGS Deli web site, “DGS aims to invoke the warmth of the 
neighborhood stores.” David Wiseman is a great-grandson of Benjamin Jeweler. In February 2018, the 
restaurant closed. 



DGS Deli, 2017 (DGS Deli web site) 
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The Family and World War II 

Travel to Europe in 1937 


In 1937, Benjamin and Brindel Jeweler traveled to Europe with their daughter, Rose, who was 
22 at the time. While there, they visited with family members living in Poland [at that time] in several 
of the ancestral towns. They also traveled to Warsaw, Poland and Paris, France. Photos of the trip 
were obtained from the Rafalovka Yizkor Book. This is a book published by former residents or 
landsmanshaftn as a remembrance of homes and people lost during the Holocaust. The books are 
usually written in Hebrew or Yiddish. (The translation of this Yizkor book into English was arranged 
by Jay Snider as the Snider family originated in Rafalovka.) Commentary on the travel is from the 
interview I conducted with Rose on March 28, 1992. According to the labels of the photos, Benjamin, 
Brindel, and Rose visited with Zulers and Perlmutters (Benjamin’s family), and with Menyuks 
(Brindel’s family). 

Rose (Jeweler) Peres on travel to Europe in 1937 

When we went to Europe in 1937\ we went over on the Normandie 80 and returned on the 
lie de France 81 . It took six days to travel each way. I had a bidet in my room in France. I came 
down to visit with other kids traveling and I told them that I had the fanciest bathroom , that it 
even had a foot bowel. They all looked at me and laughed. They had been there before and knew 
what a bidet was. 



SS Normandie at sea, 1930s (Wikipedia) 


80 The French-built ship entered service in 1935 as the largest and fastest passenger ship afloat. Its novel design 

and lavish interiors led many to consider it the greatest of ocean liners. Wikipedia 

81 This French-built ship was the first ocean liner built after World War I. It was launched in 1926 and was the 

first liner ever to be decorated entirely with Art Deco designs. It was considered the most beautifully 
decorated French ship until the SS Normandie. Wikipedia 
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They [the Zuler family in Poland/Ukraine] were not characteristically Jews. The ones I 
met over there were peasants. Some of them were literate. The women were not. The men were 
because they had to go to Cheder [Hebrew school]. The women were illiterate. Girls were not 
supposed to do anything. I did not see any that were very religious. 

I went to Lena's [Jeweler]fathers house [Yussel (Joseph) Zuler] and I met her younger sister , 
but I can't think of her name. [This would be either Esther or Sorele Zuler.] I see herface in 
front of me but I don't know her name. They lived in these houses just like Fiddler on the Roof. 
They lived in the rural part of the area. They had thatched roofs , they had clay floors, they had 
this oven that heated everything. They must have had cars but I did not see any. We traveled in a 
droshky, which is a horse-drawn carriage. 
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Russian droshky, 1909 (EmpireAndEmpathy.org) 


I don't think there were too many [Jews in the town ofKomorova]. I did not get to meet too 
many Jewishfriends. The two families lived on either side of this road. Abel [Perlmutter who 
was married to Rifka Zuler] on one side and on the other side was Sam's mother andfather 
[Moishe Menyuk and Mushke Zuler]. [Mushke Zuler and Rifka Zuler were sisters of 
Benjamin Jeweler.] 



Family portrait at Komorova, 1937 (Ken Peres) 

Standing from left: Ben Jeweler, Dvora Perlmutter, Shimon Perlmutter, Rose Jeweler, 
two Perlmutter siblings?, Bertha Jeweler 
Seated: Rifka Zuler, Abel Perlmutter 
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When I met Sam [also known as Semyon] Menyuk for the first time after he came over here , 

I had met him in Europe in Komarova, he said: “I remember you. All the time you said: “I am 
gone station. " He said: (( Vus means “gone station?" They had no facilities there. They did not 
even have an outhouse. They just went in the woods or anywhere. So I said to my mother and 
father: *You all can stay here but I am going back to Paris. To hell with this. I cant live here. " 
My mother said: “.Let me tell you what. You go to the train station. You will see a “damas”. You 
give them some money and you can use the facilities. " So I went there the first time and I gave 
them the money. I went into the damas. I see a hole in the ground and I see some footprints. I 
walked out of there and I walked home and said: ‘You can have it. Tm not going to the station. 
Tm not going there. " She said: “Go back. You made a mistake. Go first class. " So I went back and 
went to first class. I never knew that you had classes on trains. So sure enough, they had a 
commode, they had a basin and you could wash up. So three orfour times a day I was down at the 
station. I would say to my mother: “I am going to the station. " That's what Sam heard. He did 
not know what it meant. When I told him what it meant he howled, he laughed. 





Rose Jeweler and Perlmutter relation at Sarny, 1937 (Snider family) 

I don't know [what kind of work they did]. Ifell in love with Abel [Perlmutter]. He was the 
nicest man. That was the one who lived in Sarny, and Yeshiya too. [This is probably a 
reference to Shiya Menyuk who was married to Yachvid Zuler, another sister of Benjamin 
Jeweler. However, according to Vera Zveibil, the couple lived in Komarova not Sarny.] He 
was very learned, Yeshiya. He did all the writing and the reading for everybody in that area. 
They were not all literate - they were in Yiddish. My father could read and write Polish, 

Yiddish, and Russian. I understand his father [Ephraim Zuler] was also literate. 
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Rose Jeweler (center) with Menyuk & Perlmutter relations at Sarny, 1937 
From left: 3 rd person Shimon Perlmutter, Rose Jeweler, Baruch Frajman, 
Dvora Perlmutter (?) (Snider family) 


They were very nice people. They were very generous people. They did not have any money\ 
but they gave me a zloty [the currency of Poland] as a gift and I was very impressed. I didn't 
need it and they did. 

Sam's [Menyuk] generation, they were all gone - the people in the picture. This picture was 
taken during that trip. All these people in the photo must be related and I do not know who they 
are. A Sniderfrom Israel gave this to me. 



Visit to Rafalovak, 1937 (Snider family) 

1. Benjamin Jeweler, 2. Rose Jeweler, 3. Breindel Jeweler, 4. Hanna Menyuk 
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That's the only time I got there. I have another picture ofYeshiya [Menyuk] andYachvid 
[Euler]. This one they found in Israel with Ed Snider. They had seven kids. There were only 
three left in Europe that I met - two from the Menyuks and one from Sarny. [Of the seven 
children, five settled in Brazil and two remained in Ukraine and perished during the war 
along with their families.] 

[Regarding whether the people in the photo survived the war.] Everyone was killed. 
Everyone. 

[Regarding whether the relatives ever dreamed such a disaster could happen.] Never , 
no never. We never dreamed.\ being there. But I did know there was going to be war. 



Family portrait at Rafalovka, 1937 (Snider family) 

Seated from left: Hanna Menyuk 

First row from left: Rifke Zuler, Shiya Menyuk (with beard), Yachvid Zuler 
Second row, second person from left: Rose Jeweler, Breindel Jeweler, Benjamin Jeweler 
Standing from left: Etla Menyuk(?), Shimon Perlmutter, Bela Perlmutter(?) 


Something happened when I was there with my father. I was walking with him and this 
man ran up. People would surround me and pull up my dress to see my silk stockings which was 
frightening to me. Well\ they were peasants. But still it was frightening for them to do that. So I 
didn't go anywhere without my father. Of course , he knew the language. I stayed in a hotel - it 
was either Rovno or Kovno. I was hungry\ so I went downstairs to get something to eat. I 
couldn't read the menu. A man came over who spoke English , so I told him to order what I had 
for breakfast - hot chocolate and eggs. 

So I was walking with father and this man came over to him , and hugged him ., and kissed 
him. He knew him from Lipisica. He said\ “you came here and you were not going to see me?' Of 
course , my father interpreted since I did not know what was going on. So they were friends with 
some of them. 
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Right. [Rose confirmed that family members either emigrated to North or South 
America or did not survive World War II.] Ifound that if you wanted to go to Palestine [in 
1937] you needed to be a little educated.\ the young people. They wanted workers. They needed to 
work for two years to learn a trade before you could go. They were called Chalutzim. [These 
were pioneers, early Jewish immigrants to Palestine.] It also cost Si0,000.1saw all these 
young wonderful people waiting to go. They were all killed, the ones I had met waiting to go. 





Rose Jeweler (center) with Zuler relations at Sarny(?), 1937 (Snider family) 


We visitedfor a month. We went all through Europe. We went to Italy, to France, and to 
Germany. I saw these Nazis parading around with their guns and their bayonets. We knew there 
was going to be a war. 

No. [The family in Poland did not have a sense of impending doom.] The Polish people 
were always nasty to the Jews. We thought there was going to be a war, but we never dreamed 
what was going to happen to the Jews. 

When we went to Warsaw we visited the Bob family. They lived in the the ghetto. There 
were tall tenements, six or seven stories tall, built around a courtyard. 
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Rose Jeweler (left) with Rachel Menyuk in Poland, 1937 (Ken Peres) 


Rose (Jeweler) Peres on Semyon Menyuk 

They [the Nazis] were taking him [Semyon Menyuk] to [be executed with the other 
Jews outside of town] and threw him out of the vehicle. They were saving him because he was 
very young. They had rounded up all the Jews from Komorova and Lipisica to send them to the 
[execution pits]. They took them in vehicles to the station. The older people threw him off to 
save him. So he was saved. And he said he had more trouble with the Poles than he did with the 
Nazis. This was 1939 or 1940. He told us this about ten years ago. 

Well he managed to survive. He met Manye in Russia and they had three children. She was 
a school teacher. They are really lovely people. He looks like a Jeweler because my 
grandfather \Ephraim Zuler] was supposed to have had red hair. Sam [Jeweler] has blond and 
red hair. The Jewelers are fair. Myfather had blond hair and blue eyes. All the Jewelers were 
fair. I had three brothers with blond hair and blue eyes and the other three were brown. 

Additional thoughts on 1937 trip to Europe 

The photos of this trip were not fully captioned in Appendix IX of the Rafalovka Yizkor 
Book. In an attempt to more fully identify the individuals in the photos, I reviewed the partial 
captions, analyzed the family tree, and examined other photos included in RaqueFs Notebook. As a 
result, I was able to marginally improve the identification of the individuals in the photos. 
Unfortunately, a few years after this trip, many of those in the photos were to perish at the hands of 
the Nazis. It is all the more poignant that the names of these relations, so vibrant in the images, may 
be lost to history. 
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The Zuler family and the Holocaust 

While we have seen that the bulk of family members emigrated to the Americas from the 
1910s through the 1930s, some family remained in their ancestral homes in Poland. In the prior 
section, we learned of the visit in 1937 of Benjamin and Brindel Jeweler, along with their daughter 
Rose, to many of these relations decades after they, themselves, had left for a new life in the United 
States. Unfortunately, most of the family that lived in Poland during the war did not survive. The 
Germans and their Polish and Ukrainian collaborators killed them during the war because of their 
hatred of Jews. 

It is difficult to know with certainty all of those family members who were killed. However, 
information provided in several interviews and a review of the Yizkor Book for one of the towns, 
support the categorization of family Holocaust deaths in three groups. A total of 93 individuals were 
killed in the Holocaust who were known or likely family members. 

• Holocaust Group 1: 20 identified family members with known places of death in several 
of the identified shtetls 

• Holocaust Group 2: 9 identified family members with unknown places of death 

• Holocaust Group 3: 64 individuals with one of the identified family surnames who were 
killed in one of the identified shtetls 

During this time, there were two young people who survived the war and another who lived 
for a period and was then killed with differing accounts of his death. These three people were Zuler 
descendants. 

• Semyon Menyuk escaped from the Kolk execution site, became a partisan fighter, survived 
the war and settled in the United States with his wife Manye. 

• Chaim Strelski survived the war as a locomotive repair technician, avoided the Sarny 
killings, and settled in Israel with his wife Henyah. 

• Shimon Perlmutter escaped from the Sarny killings, became a partisan fighter, and was 
either killed by the Soviets, or by the Nazis at Ponary, Lithuania. 

Also, there were two survivors who married the two surviving Zuler descendants. 

• Manye Lorman from Olevsk, Ukraine, survived the war, married Semyon Menyuk, and 
settled in the United States. 

• Henyah Buchman Strelski survived the duration of the war in several labor concentration 
camps, married Chaim Strelski and settled in Israel. 

The stories are told of those family members who were killed and those who survived. My 
goal is to provide a human face to the individuals who were brutally killed and to share the dramatic 
stories of those who survived. 
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Zuler Family Holocaust Victims 


Holoctuit 

Group 

Ephraim 

Itaac 

Medved 

Naftali 


Unknown Family Line 


Total 

(1) Known 
family with 
known pinee of 
death 

Staryy Chartotiyak Shiya 
Menyuk Sc Yachvid Zuler 
Rachel Menyuk, Baruch 
Frajman, Fany Fraiman 
Hanna Menyuk with spouse 
Sc child 







20 

Sarny Abel Pcrlmutter, 

Ritka Zuler, Dvora 
Pcrlmuttcr 

Sarny Lehutial 

Strelski, Tzeitel Zuler, 
Sc Rivka, Esther, 
Bracha, Pcsscl Strelski 













KoOl Moishc Menyuk, 
Mushke Zuler, Rachel 
Menyuk 







(2) Known 
family with 
unknown place 
of death 


Unknown place: 

Esther Zuler 
(daughter of Yoshua 
Zuler) 

Unknown place: 

Eight children of 
Tzcvi Medved 
and his wife 





9 

(3) Family 
name with 
known place of 
death 






Sarny Zv*i Zuliar 


64 






Rafalovka: Kona, Zlata, Cham, 

Golda, Frcdel Sc Dudi Zuler 







Rafalovka 

Itzik-Meir, Zlate, Herschel, Khava, 
Josef, Ettel, Sania, Shikel, Etka, 
Khayke, Ruwin, Yehuda, Esther, 

Ben Zion, Lea, Sc Mctl Meniuk 

Ida, Zelig, Moshc Sc sister Meniuk 
Duba, Nctanel, Cvi Sc Jakob Meniuk 
Malka, Miriam, Sc Rakhel Meniuk 
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Group 

Ephraim 

Isaac 

Medved 

Nefttli 


Unknown Family Line 


Total 







Rafalovka Josef, Leo, Lyba fit son 
Shnajdcr 

Yakob, Keila, Min am. Pitsia fit 

Shaya Sznajdcr 

Baruch fit family Schnajder 








Rafalovka Alter, Rivka t Sara, Dov, 
Jacob. SheindeL, Ester, fit Jeehak 
Frajman 

Baruch, Rachel fit Susil Frajman 

Jakov fit Mania Frajman 

Moszc, Pda, Abraham fie David 
Frajman 


Total 

14 

7 

8 

0 


64 


93 
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History of the Holocaust in Western Ukraine 

Shtetl region within conflict zone 

The Zuler cluster of shtetls was located in the midst of what has been termed “the bloodlands” 
by Timothy Snider in his book, Bloodlands , Europe Between Hitler and Stalin. These are defined as 
“territories subject to both German and Soviet police power and associated mass killing policies at 
some point between 1933 and 1945. These areas correspond closely to the places where the Germans 
killed Jews between 1941 and 1945.” During this period, the two governments killed an estimated 
fourteen million civilians and prisoners of war including 5.4 million Jews gassed or shot by the 
Germans, 4.2 million Soviet citizens starved by the German occupiers, 3.3 million Ukrainians starved 
by their government, and additional hundreds of thousands of other victims. These deaths are separate 
from those of soldiers who died in combat operations. During these years, the Zuler shtetls were in a 
zone of death that was perpetrated by murderous regimes to the west and the east. Few who lived 
there would survive the war. 

In August 1939, Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union signed a non-aggression pact, which 
divided the territories of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Finland, and Romania, into German and 
Soviet "spheres of influence". It was known as the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact after the two foreign 
ministers who signed the agreement, and the boundary line was similarly named. The following 
month, Germany invaded Poland from the west and the Soviet Union invaded Poland from the east. 
Poland was quickly occupied by the two invading powers. 

In June 1941, Germany crossed the Molotov-Ribbentrop Line and invaded the Soviet Union 
with a huge lightning strike and quickly advanced east into Soviet territory. The line took on another 
meaning after the German invasion. “To its west, Germans were holding Jews in ghettos; to its east, 
Germans began to shoot Jews in very large numbers. The Holocaust began east of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop line with shooting actions, and then shifted west of the line, where most victims were 
gassed.” 82 


82 Timothy Snider, Bloodlands (Basic Books, 2010), p. 410 
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The Bloodlands with Molotov-Ribbentrop Line, Aug. 1941 (Bloodlands) 

In the Bloodlands map, the Zuler shtetls were located east of the line, northeast of Lvov, and 
just south of the border with Belarusian SSR. Between World War I and II, this region was located in 
eastern Poland. During World War II, the residents of this region suffered three rounds of occupation 
by murderous regimes: first Soviet, then German, and finally Soviet. 

Mass murder after German invasion in 1941 

The Germans began killing the Jews of western Ukraine (previously eastern Poland) soon after 
their occupation. A summary of that history is provided based on the cited sources. 838485 

Ukraine was a major site of the implementation of Nazi Germany's genocidal policies 
toward the European Jews during the Second World War. When Germany invaded the 
USSR in June 1941, the Ukrainian SSR, including the newly annexed territories of eastern 
Galicia and western Volhynia, had a Jewish population of 2.3 million people. Two out of 
three of Ukraine's Jews—between 1.4 and 1.5 million men, women, and children—were 
brutally murdered during the subsequent eighteen months. 

From the first days of the Nazi occupation of Ukraine, the Third Reich's military and 
police apparatus increasingly persecuted and murdered Jews, as it did in Poland, Russia, 
Belarus, and elsewhere in Nazi-occupied Europe. The overall background to the Nazis' 
plans indicates that violence on a broad scale against the Soviet population, and especially 

83 “The Holocaust”, Internet Encyclopedia of Ukraine, 

http://www.encyclopediaofukraine.com/display.asp?linkpath=pages%5CH%5CO%5CHolocaust.htm 
(accessed April 2017) 

84 “History of the Jews of Volyhn, The Holocaust”, Encyclopedia of Jewish Communities , Poland (Volume V), 

JewishGen, http://www.jewishgen.org/yizkor/pinkas_poland/pol5_00003.html (accessed April 2017) 

85 Timothy Snider, Bloodlands , p. 220-221 
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against the Jews, had been foreseen. Most inhabitants of the occupied Soviet cities— 
where most Jews lived—would not be supplied with food. The Nazis calculated that many 
millions would starve if they were unable to flee. 

During July 1941, the SS and German police apparatus were installed throughout the 
Ukrainian territories occupied by the Third Reich. The central units under their command 
included Einsatzgruppe C, which was active in western and later in northern Ukraine; and 
Einsatzgruppe D, which was responsible for the mass killings in southern Ukraine. 86 



Routes of Einsatzgruppen Killing Units, 1941-1943 (Yad Vashem) 


From late autumn 1941 the RKU (Reichskommissariat Ukraine) administration 
began creating ghettos in the western half of Ukraine. The actual form of those ghettos 
varied greatly. Sometimes they consisted of a few fenced-off buildings; and sometimes all 
the Jews in a town were forcibly moved into a small quarter with a minimal infrastructure 
that was declared a ghetto but not fenced in or even guarded. Inside the ghettos, nutrition 
and medical care were insufficient, and those Jews who did not have access to the black 
market or did not receive assistance from relatives were highly endangered. In each town 
with a large Jewish community, the creation of a Judenrat (Jewish Council) was made 
compulsory to ensure that the German orders were followed, that provisions were 
“purchased” from them, and distributed by them. 


86 The Einsatzgruppen accompanied the Wehrmacht combat units in their eastern invasion. Their mission was 
the complete liquidation of all Jews in the conquered territories. 
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Lvov Ghetto in Western Ukraine, 1942 (Wikipedia) 


In contrast to the community leadership that concerned itself with religious and social 
matters, the Judenrat was forced to deal with things that were usually the responsibility of 
the city administration such as sanitation, drainage, health, keeping order, nutrition, 
collecting fees and supplying forced laborers. The worst task for them was to provide the 
Germans with young people who were murdered after completing their work. This is 
what happened to young people sent to Kiev or Vinnitsa to construct the Fuehrer’s 
headquarters. The actual responsibility for carrying out orders was placed on the Jewish 
police, who for the most part were recruited from among the area's young people but also 
from among the refugees. 

Killing became extermination last in the lands that the Germans took first. Though 
the Germans had overrun all of the former lands of eastern Poland in the first ten days of 
the war, in June 1941, many of the native Jews of Poland’s southeast, now the west of the 
Reichskommissariat Ukraine, had survived until 1942. German forces had already passed 
through by the time Himmler began to order the destruction of whole Jewish 
communities. By the time German policy had shifted, most German forces had already 
departed. In 1942 the Germans undertook a second round of mass shootings in the 
western districts of the Reichskommissariat Ukraine, this time organized by the civilian 
authorities and implemented by the police, with help from local auxiliary policemen. 

The first mass killings of Jewish women and children were committed by the First SS 
Brigade in July 1941 in Volhynia. Over the next year, a number of German acts of mass 
murder were perpetrated in Ukraine. The most apocalyptic period began in July 1942 
when approximately 600,000 Jews were still alive in Ukraine. Most of them fell victim to 
the murder campaign that took place between July and November 1942. Almost every day 
German police, aided by Ukrainian auxiliary policemen, killed thousands of Jews. In 
Volhynia and Podalia nearly all ghettos were annihilated. The biggest massacres occurred 
in Volhynia in August, September, and October of 1942. 

The annihilation of the Jews of Volhynia was conducted by the head office of Security 
Police of Volhynia-Podolia in cooperation with the German civilian government. It was 
carried out by special units of Security Police recruited from district offices. They were 
assisted by the mobile units of the German police and Ukrainian auxiliary police in 
hunting down Jews and sealing the ghettos. Officials of the regional commissars 
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coordinated the preparations, provided transportation and participated in listing the 
confiscated valuables. They also collected and sorted the clothing and possessions of those 
murdered, sending a portion to Germany and distributing the rest among local residents. 
When the number of security forces assigned to them was not adequate, the Security 
Service was given home-front army units to help. It was the members of the Security 
Police who shot and murdered Jews at the death pits. 

Between July 13 and October 13, 1942, forty-four ghettos were liquidated in Volhynia. Most 
required one or two days. On some days, two or three ghettos were liquidated. The killing of residents 
within the Zuler cluster was as follows. (Note that in some cases, Jews were forced to travel to ghettos 
in other towns so not all Zuler locations are listed.) 

• July 27 - Staryy Chartoriysk 

• August 25 - Berezhnitza 

• August 27-28 - Sarny 

• August 28 - Rafalovka and Vladimiretz 

• September 5 - Manevichi 

• September (date unknown) - Kolk 

Between July and October 1942, approximately 150,000 Jews comprising about 80% of those 
confined in ghettos perished. Several thousand vital workers were kept alive temporarily. Of them, 
about 2,000 were murdered in November-December 1942 and 1,500 in the first half of 1943. Thus, 
the end came to Jewish life in Volhynia. The only survivors were those in the forests and in hiding. 

Yad Vashem has documented the Holocaust murder sites. 87 The table on the following page 
presents the murder sites at Zuler shtetls in Volhynia. 

Resistance to the Germans 

Resistance to the Germans was both individual and collective. Organized rebellion in the form 
of partisan warfare will be discussed later. Individual resistance was generally spontaneous and 
improvised. 

It took various forms, some passive, such as refusal to obey orders and speaking out 
against the persecutors, and some violent, such as attacking policemen. Refusal to obey 
orders, generally at the very edge of the burial pit, was expressed in the refusal to undress 
or to turn over valuables, or in the destruction of banknotes. Sometimes those who refused 
to undress also spat in the policemen’s faces and slapped them. Sometimes they simply 
made short speeches. The survivors of the murder in Kovel report that a teacher spoke 
out, saying: 

Murderers , our miserable blood will not keep silent. You will lose the war. There are enough 
Jews to revenge our blood. Woe to Jews who have forgotten how to take revenge. For the blood of 
their brothers and their faith. Revenge! 

These manifestations of rebellion were a natural human reaction to humiliation and 
murder. These were expressions of individual pride, of human dignity, and of the will to 
live. We have knowledge of only a small number of these acts, but in light of the wide 
variety of those responses and their broad geographic distribution, it is likely that this was 
a relatively widespread phenomenon. 88 


87 “Wolyn Region” [murder sites], Yad Vashem, 

http://www.yadvashem.org/yv/en/about/institute/ki!ling_sites_catalog_details_fuIl.asp?region=Wolyn&title 
=Wolyn%20region%20(until%201939%20Poland) (accessed May 2017) 

88 Shmuel Spector, “The Jews of Volhynia and their Reaction to Extermination”, Yad Vashem 
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Holocaust Murder Sites at Zuler Shtetls in Volhynia 


Zuler Shtetls 

Murder Site 

Event 

BEREZNICA, Sarny County, 
Volyn District, Ukraine (USSR) 

SARNY, Murder 
Site 

On August 27-28, 1942 Jews who were taken from 
towns and villages in the area to Sarny by train and truck 
were shot to death in pits. Some of the Jews managed to 
escape. 

KOLKI, Luck County, Volyn 
District, Ukraine (USSR) 

CZARTORYSK, 
railway station 

Seven Jews from Kolodja village were taken to the 
Czartorysk railway station and shot there by Germans 
and local policemen. 

KOLKI, Luck County, Volyn 
District, Ukraine (USSR) 

KOLKI area, 
Gorbki, forest 

Germans and local policemen murdered about 2,000 
local Jews in the summer of 1942 in the Gorbki forest 
near the village of Kolki. 

MANIEWICZE, Kovel County, 
Volyn District, Ukraine (USSR) 

MARJANOWKA 

area 

from Marjanowka. 

RAFALOWKA, Sarny County, 
Volyn District, Ukraine (USSR) 

RAFALOVKA, 
Murder Site 

After the liquidation of the ghetto in Rafalovka in Aug. 
1942 many Jews hid, about 60 of them in a barn. When 
they were discovered, the Germans killed 14 but the rest 
escaped. 

RAFALOWKA, Sarny County, 
Volyn District, Ukraine (USSR) 

SARNY area 


STARA RAFALOWKA, Rovno 
County, Volyn District, Ukraine 
(USSR) 

KOSTOPOL area 


SARNY, Sarny County, Volyn 
District, Ukraine (USSR) 

SHUMSK area, 
Wilija, river bank 

1. Germans, together with Ukrainian policemen, 
surrounded the ghetto of Szumsk on Aug. 12-13, 1942. 
Jews from the ghetto were killed during that month on 
the banks of the Viliya River at pits that had been 
prepared there. A number of Jews escaped. 



2. After the mass murder in Szumsk on August 8-13, 
1942, the surviving Jews (who were ill, according to 
GARF) were killed on August 16. 

WLODZIMIERZ, Vlodimiretz 
County, Volyn District, Ukraine 
(USSR) 

PIATYDNI area 

1. Germans killed 15,000 Jews from the city of 
Vlodimiretz near the village of Piatydni, 12 kilometers 
west of the city between Sep. 1 and 3, 1942. 



2. On Nov. 13, 1942 Germans killed another 2,500 

Jews from Vlodimiretz near Piatydni. 

WLODZIMIERZ, Vlodimiretz 
County, Volyn District, Ukraine 
(USSR) 

VLODIMIRETZ 

area 

In August 1941 300 Jews from the Vlodimiretz were 
shot to death by Germans. 

VLODZIMIERZEC, Sarny 
County, Volyn District, Ukraine 
(USSR) 

VLODIMIRETZ 

area 

About 1,500 Jewish craftsmen from Vlodimiretz 
remained alive after two murder operations. Germans 
and Ukrainians murdered them on Dec. 15, 1943. 
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German Organization for Final Solution in Ukraine 

During World War II, Reichskommissariat Ukraine (abbreviated as RKU) was the civilian 
occupation regime of much of German-occupied Ukraine (which included adjacent areas of modern 
Belarus and pre-war Poland). Between September 1941 and March 1944, the Reichskommissariat was 
administered by Reichskommissar Erich Koch. The administration's tasks included the pacification of 
the region and the exploitation, for German benefit, of its resources and people. There were six 
Generalbezirke (general districts), called Generalkommissariate (general commissariats). The Volhynia 
and Podolia District, located in the western region, was headed by SA Obergruppenfiihrer Heinrich 
Schoene. 89 Each general district was divided into several Kreisgebiete "circular [i.e., district] area" 
which was led by a "Gebietskommissar". 90 



German administrative map of occupied Ukraine, Sep. 1942 (Wikipedia) 


The area district of Sarny in the general district of Volhynia-Podolia, Reichskommissariat 
Ukraine, covered six districts including Rafalovka, Sarny and Vladimiretz. It was managed by the 
regional commissioner in Sarny. The area district of Lutsk covered Kolk and other towns. The area 
district of Kovel covered Manevichi and other towns. 91 Thus the Zuler cluster of shtetls appears to be 
within three area districts: Sarny, Lutsk, and Kovel. 

The Nazi chain of command that was responsible for the mass murder of the Jews in German- 
occupied territory in general, and in Ukraine and Volhynia in particular consisted of Heinrich 
Himmler, who was Reichsfiihrer of the SS and had overall responsibility for the killing of Jews and 
other victims; Eric Koch, who was Reichskommissar of Ukraine and controlled the Gestapo and 
uniformed police; and Heinrich Schoene, who was General Commissioner for the Volhynia-Podolia 
District and was responsible for the murder of the Jewish population there. 

89 The “SA” was the storm troopers or “brown shirts” unit within the Nazi party. 

90 Adapted from “Reichskommissariat Ukraine” Wikipedia, (accessed April 2017). 

91 Rolf Jehke, Herdecke, Territorial changes in Germany and German administered territories 1874-1945 , 2008, 
translated from German. 
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Heinrich Himmler was Reichsfuhrer of the Schutzstaffel (Protection Squadron; SS), and a 
leading member of the Nazi Party (NSDAP) of Germany. Himmler was one of the most powerful 
men in Nazi Germany and one of the people most directly responsible for the Holocaust. On Hitler's 
behalf, Himmler formed the Einsatzgruppen and built extermination camps. As overseer of the 
concentration camps, Himmler directed the killing of some six million Jews, between 200,000 and 
500,000 Romani people, and other victims. Himmler was a main architect of the Holocaust, using his 
belief in the racist Nazi ideology to justify the murder of millions of victims. The Nazis planned to kill 
Polish intellectuals and restrict non-Germans in the General Government and conquered territories to 
a fourth-grade education. 



Heinrich Himmler 


In 1943, Himmler gave a speech to top SS officials, which included the following quote: “I am 
now referring to the evacuation of the Jews, to the extermination of the Jewish People. This is 
something that is easily said: The Jewish People will be exterminated', says every party member, 'this 
is very obvious, it is in our program—elimination of the Jews, extermination, a small matter.'” 

At the end of the war, despite having repeatedly assured his SS officers that he ultimately 
would take responsibility for all of their actions, he dressed in a Secret Field Police uniform with 
papers in the name of Heinrich Hitzinger. Captured by Russian soldiers on May 20, 1945, he was 
turned over to the British, to whom he eventually confessed his identity. On May 23, 1945, while 
undergoing a body search, Himmler killed himself by biting down on a cyanide capsule hidden in his 
mouth for that very purpose. In 2008, the German magazine Der Spiegel described Himmler as one of 
the most brutal mass murderers in history. 

On 1 September 1942, Eric Koch became Reichskommissar of Reichskommissariat Ukraine 
with control of the Gestapo and the uniformed police. His domain now extended from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea; it comprised ethnic German, Polish, Belarus and Ukrainian areas. As Reichskommissar 
he had full authority in his realm. Koch's first act in the position was to close local schools, declaring, 
"Ukraine children need no schools. What they'll have to learn will be taught them by their German 
masters." His brutality is best exemplified by his remark, "If I meet a Ukrainian worthy of being seated 
at my table, I must have him shot." 
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Eric Koch 


At the end of the war he fled Germany but was captured by British forces in Hamburg in May 
1949. He was sentenced to death in Poland in 1959 for the extermination of 400,000 Poles but was 
never indicted for his crimes in Ukraine. His sentence was commuted to life imprisonment due to ill 
health. He remained unrepentant to the end, arguing that he would never have surrendered, as "it was 
a matter of honor". He died shortly thereafter of natural causes in a Polish prison at the age of 90, as 
the last war criminal to serve a term in Poland. 92 

At the time of his death, the Polish press agency said he had directed the SS and Wehrmacht 
death squads that carried out the killings of some four million people and the deportation of two 
million others from what is now northeastern Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and major parts of 
the Ukraine. During the war Mr. Koch was quoted as frequently saying that it was better to hang a 
hundred people too many than one enemy too few. 93 

From September 1 , 1941 to 1944, Heinrich Schoene served as General Commissioner for the 
Volhynia-Podolia General District, based in Lutsk, in the Reichskommissariat of Ukraine. In the 
same district, he was also district leader of the NSDAP (the Nazi party). Schoene was jointly 
responsible for the murder of the Jewish population of the General District. In 1942 he became 
Inspector of the Navy SA. He held the rank of Obergruppenfiihrer in the SA. In 1945, Heinrich 
Schoene was killed in the fight against the Red Army. 94 


92 “Eric Koch”, Wikipedia, April 2017, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Erich_Koch 

93 New York Times, Nov. 15, 1986, http://www.nytimes.com/1986/ll/15/obituaries/erich-koch-dies-in-polish- 

prison-the-nazi-war-criminal-was-90.html 

94 “Heinrich Schoene”, Wikipedia, translated from German, https://de.wikipedia.org/wiki/Heinrich_Schoene 

(accessed April 2017) 
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Heinrich Schoene 


The Fate of the Family in the Holocaust 

We learned that between July 13 and October 13, 1942, forty-four ghettos were liquidated in 
Volhynia. Of the ten Zuler towns, six were sites of mass murder - Sarny, Berezhnitza, Vladimiretz, 
Rafalovka, Kolk, and Manevichi. An additional town in the same area, Staryy Chartoriysk, was 
another murder site. It was Nazi practice to transport Jews from one location to another for 
consolidation in ghettos and later execution so the absence of four towns from the list of mass murder 
sites does not imply that the Jews of those towns survived - they were simply killed elsewhere. 

In this section, each of the three groups of family Holocaust deaths is addressed. First the 
family members are identified. Then a description is provided of the events constituting the ghetto 
liquidation. 

Holocaust Group 1: Family members killed with known places of death in identified 

shtetls 

There were twenty family members with known places of death in three of the shtetls: 

• Eight were killed in Staryy Chartoriysk on July 27, 1942 

• Nine were killed in Sarny on August 27 and 28, 1942 

• Three were killed in Kolk in September 1942. 
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Map of Northwest Ukraine with Zuler Shtetls and Mass Killing Sites and Dates 
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Staryy Chartoriysk 

The eight family members killed in Staryy Chartoriysk included Shiya Baruch and his wife 
Yachvid Zuler along with two of their daughters, Rachel and Hanna Menyuk, as well as their 
daughters’ husbands and their own children. 95 


Family members killed in Staryy Chartoriysk 


Last Name 

First Name 

Generation 

Relations 

Menyuk 

Shiya Baruch 

3 

father of Rachel &c Hanna 

Zuler 

Yachvid 

3 

mother of Rachel &c Hanna 





Menyuk 

Rachel 

4 

daughter of Shiya & Yachvid, mother of 
Fany 

Frajman 

Baruch 

4 

spouse of Rachel, father of Fany 

Frajman 

Fany 

5 

daughter of Rachel &c Bamch 





Menyuk 

Hanna 

4 

daughter of Shiya &c Yachvid, mother of 
child 

Unknown 

Unknown 

4 

spouse of Hanna, father of child 

Unknown 

Unknown 

5 

child of Hanna &c Unknown 


Shiya Menyuk and Yachivid Zuler had seven children. Shiya and Yachivid perished along 
with their two youngest children, Rachel and Hanna, and their families. The five older children 
immigrated to Brazil prior to the war and married and had families there. 



Family at house in Manevichi, 1929 (Rachel’s Notebook) 

From left: Rachel Menyuk, Yoshua Menyuk, Hanna Menyuk, Yachvid Zuler 


95 Based on the family tree associated with Rachel's Notebook and testimony of Semyon Menyuk at Yad Vashem. 
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Family at house in Manevichi, 1932/33 (Rachel’s Notebook) 

From left: Hanna Menyuk, Yoshua Menyuk with child, Rachel Menyuk (standing) 



Rachel Menyuk and Baruch Frajman at their wedding in Komorova, 
1934 (Rachel’s Notebook) 
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Rachel Menyuk and Baruch Frajman, Kolk, 1935-36 (USC Shoah Foundation) 96 

The fate of the Jews of Staryy Chartoriysk 

The following account of the destruction of the Jews of Staryy Chartoriysk is from Yad 
Vashem. 97 

The Germans captured Chartoriysk on June 28, 1941. According to one testimony, 
shortly afterwards several Jewish men were caught and shot to death by the Germans. In 
July the Germans confiscated the livestock owned by Jews. The Jews were incarcerated in 
the open ghetto that had been set up in the town. Jewish men were made to perform 
different kinds of forced labor, such as working at the railway station outside the town and 
cutting down trees in the nearby forest. 


96 A priest gave the photo to Semyon Menyuk in Komorova after the war. 

97 “Czartorysk”, Yad Vashem, http://www.yadvashem.org/untoldstories/database/index.aspPckF914 (accessed 

April 2017) 
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Jews from Mogilev, Belarus on the way to forced labor, 1941 (Yad Vashem) 


At the end of July 1942 on a German order, the Jews of Chartoriysk were collected in 
the town's school and held there under the guard of Ukrainian auxiliary police for several 
days. Meanwhile a group of Ukrainian men was forced to dig a deep pit at the Koteltsy 
tract located north of the nearby town cemetery. On the morning of July 27, several 
hundred Jewish men, women, children, and elderly people were taken out of the school 
building to be shot. Upon their arrival at the murder site, the victims were forced into a pit 
and ordered to lie face down. They were shot to death, apparently by a Gendarmerie 
(German rural police) unit. During the murder operation Ukrainian auxiliary policemen 
who were guarding the Jews at the killing site did not allow the local population to 
approach. After the murder local residents were made to cover the victims with earth. 

There is a record 98 of the mass grave of the Jews who were killed along with photos of the 
killing site that were posted in 2011. Esther Gilbert wrote the following of the mass grave/burial pits 
there: 


A memorial stone is at the base, surrounded by a metal fence. The Germans and their 
Ukrainian collaborators would have stood on the rim, shooting the people who had been 
brought in small groups into the pit. In addition to the Jews who had been living in 
Chartoriysk, there were also many Jewish refugees from the west who had found sanctuary 
in Chartoriysk. All were murdered. The memorial stone at the base of the largest pit, 
displays this inscription in Russian: “Here were shot the Jewish inhabitants of the village 
of Chartoriysk, murdered by the Hitlerite butchers on the 27 July 1942.” 

Staryy Chartoriysk was liberated by the Red Army on February 3, 1944. 


98 “Stariy Chartoriysk”, International Jewish Cemetery Project, 

http://www.iajgsjewishcemeteryproject.org/ukraine/stariy-chartoriysk.html (accessed April 2017) 
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Site of one execution pit at Staryy Chartoriysk, 2011 (Int. Jewish Cemetery Project) 

Sarny 

There were nine family members killed in Sarny in two families. One family consisted of Abel 
Perlmutter, his wife Rifka Zuler, and their daughter Dvora Perlmutter. A son, Shimon Perlmutter, 
fought as a partisan but was killed after the war. Additional information on him is provided later. 

The other family consisted of Lehutiel Strelski, his wife Tzeitel Zuler, and their four 
daughters." A fifth child of Lehutiel and Tzeitel, Chaim Strelski, survived the war because he had 
been sent to a technical training school deep in Russia during the war. Additional information on him 
is provided later. 


Family members killed in Sarny 


Last Name 

First Name 

Generation 

Relations 

Perlmutter 

Abel 

3 

father of Dvora 

Zuler 

Rifka 

3 

mother of Dvora 

Perlmutter 

Dvora 

4 

daughter of Abel &c Rifka 





Strelski 

Lehutiel 

4 

father 

Zuler 

Tzeitel 

4 

mother 

Strelski 

Rivka 

5 

daughter 

Strelski 

Esther 

5 

daughter 

Strelski 

Bracha 

5 

daughter 

Strelski 

Pessel 

5 

daughter 


99 In Rachel's Notebook, it states that Chaim Strelski was the “sole survivor of his family group.” The identified 
individuals constituted his immediate family group. 
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Abel Perlmutter and Rifka Zuler at Komorova, 1934 (Raquel’s Notebook) 



Perlmutter family, from left: Shimon Perlmutter, Rifka Zuler, Abel Perlmutter, 
Dvora Perlmutter, 1935 (USC Holocaust Foundation) 
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The fate of the Jews of Sarny 

This is the account of the final days of the Jews of Sarny. It is drawn from two sources 100101 
that are merged. The eyewitness account by Zvi Pearlstein is shown in italics. 

The Occupation 

The city of Sarny, situated near the border between Poland and Ukraine and then part 
of Poland, was captured by Nazi Germany on July 8, 1941, following the German attack 
on Russia on June 22, 1941. At the time, Sarny had a Jewish population of between 5,000 
and 7,000 persons. Russian forces, which had occupied the city following the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact and the Soviet invasion of Poland in 1939, retreated. Ukrainian nationalists 
did not retreat with the Russian forces, but instead saw an opportunity to support the 
independence of Ukraine through alliances with the Nazis. 

Shortly following the German occupation of Sarny, the Nazis permitted Ukrainians to 
loot Jewish assets, over a three-day period. Subsequent to the permitted looting by 
Ukrainians, the Jews of Sarny were forced to turn over most assets to the Nazis, with 
orders largely enforced by the Ukrainian Auxiliary Police, a volunteer organization 
established by the Nazis. 

The Nazis also commandeered Jews as forced labor. The first thing they did [after 
occupation] was to force fifty Jews to work in the warehouses, issuing an order that, if 
anything happens to a German, these Jews will be put to death. 



Forced labor in Lodz Ghetto, early 1940s (Pinterest) 


100 Zvi Pearlstein, Memorial book of the Community of Sarny, (Tel Aviv, 1961) 

101 “Sarny Massacre”, Wikipedia, (accessed April 2017) 
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At the end of July 1941, the German military demanded the creation of a Judenrat 102 . They 
demanded of the former President of the Sarny community that he install himself at the head of 
the Judenrat. Though he was seventy years-old, he assumed this obligation, against his own will, 
to manage the Judenrat, and to fulfill the demands of the authorities. The first demands were 
that all Jews must wear white bands on their right arms, with a Star of David sewn on it, and 
allJewish houses must have a Star of David drawn on them. If this order was not carried out, 
the authorities imposed a fine of thirty rubles and murderously beat the offender. It was the 
Ukrainian police who were mostly involved with this. 

On August 15, a month after the capture of Sarny, the German authorities levied a demand 
on the Jewish community for a contribution of thirteen kilograms of gold. This had to be 
accomplished in the course of eight days. Every day, the authorities took four hundred Jews to do 
labor. They had to saw wood and build bridges over the Sluch River to replace the ones the 
Russians had destroyed. The women carried bricks from one end of the city to the other. Workers 
received one hundred grams of bread 103 a day. Some lived offstores that they hadfrom before the 
war. Others bartered with the peasants, giving away their best possessions for a bit of bread, and 
the largest part went hungry. Through the Judenrat, the German authorities began to confiscate 
Jewish assets including cattle, horses, radios, furniture, and bedding. The President would shout: 
Jews, give everything that is demanded of you - and they will let you live. A cow that is milked 
will not be slaughtered .' 

On the eve ofYom Kippur 1941, a new demand arrived: in place of the armbands, allJews 
will have to wear yellow emblems on their back, and over their hearts. These emblems were to be 
eight centimeters long /just over three inches.] 

Then the harsh winter of 1941 set in. During the month of October, an order camefrom the 
authorities, that the Jews had to turn overfur coats and boots for the army, and so the Jews gave 
these away. Apartfrom this, it was demanded that we sew new coats and boots for the army. 

A number of quiet months passed, and we all thought we would be able to live peacefully. 
Suddenly, in January 1942, an order arrived that every Jew had to pay a contribution of seven 
grams of gold. As there were five thousandJews in our city, it was necessary to pay thirty-five 
kilograms of gold. This was a massive tragedy, because among us were many Jews who hadfled 
from other cities after 1939, and it wasn't possible to demand anything from them. 


102 This was a widely used administrative agency imposed by Nazi Germany during World War II, 

predominantly within the ghettos in Nazi-occupied Europe, and the Jewish ghettos in German-occupied 
Poland. The Judenrat constituted a form of self-enforcing intermediary, used by the Nazi administration to 
control larger Jewish communities in occupied areas. (Wikipedia) 

103 100 grams of bread is the equivalent of four slices and totals 266 calories for white bread. To maintain weight, 

a man requires 2,500 calories and a woman 2,000 each day. 
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Jews forced to wear stars of David in Germany, 1941-43 (USHMM) 


Accordingly\ it was very difficult. But seeing that we had a good relationship with the 
Gebiets-Kommissar - he would say that the Sarny Jews were good ones, they will not be ;made 
kaput' [destroyed]- he deferred the contribution for several months. A little at a time, with a 
great deal of trouble , the contribution was paid off. And so, with troubles, with hunger and with 
cold, with great need and pain, whoever sustained themselves, and whoever didn't, managed to 
survive the severe winter. 

The Ghetto 

In the month of April in 1942, a fresh decree arrived: A ghetto was to be createdfor the Jews 
in the course of fifteen days. The Jews themselves must divide off several back streets of the city 
and cordon them off with boards. Then the terror began. The Jews left their homes, and everyone 
ran, as if fleeing a fire, into the ghetto. At the same time, a Jewish Policeforce was set up with the 
commandant Margolis at its head. Their mission was to maintain order in the ghetto, stand at 
the gates, and not permit Jews to leave, nor the Ukrainians and Poles to enter. Jews were 
permitted to leave the ghetto only through the gate, in accordance with a special permitfrom the 
police commandant. If a Jew was caught outside the ghetto without such a permit, he was 
punished with a monetary fine and a murderous beating. There was an instance that a woman 
went out of the ghetto without a permit; she was caught, and she and her entire family, consisting 
of seven people, were shot the same day. 

In addition to this, the Germans began to bring people into the ghetto from the surrounding 
villages. The Germans took everything away from them. News arrived that Jews were being 
killed in Rivne, Kovel and other cities around Sarny. The situation grew more critical and worse 
every day. Hunger began, accompanied by death from hunger. We saw that the catastrophe was 
unavoidable for us as well. 

In August 1942 the Jews in the Sarny ghetto were moved to the Poleska camp in 
Sarny. This camp already contained an estimated 15,000 Jews who had been forced there 
from various points in northeast Volhynia. 
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Later in August 1942, immediately prior to the massacre, more Jews from 
surrounding towns were forcibly moved to Sarny. One such town was Berezhnitza, then a 
predominantly Jewish town of approximately fourteen hundred people, located 
approximately fifteen miles northwest of Sarny. On August 26,1942, the remaining Jews 
in Berezhnitza, numbering approximately one thousand, were marched to Sarny, with half 
being murdered during the journey. Similarly, on the same day, the entire Jewish 
population of the nearby town of Rokitno was ordered into the market square, where 
persons were systematically shot or herded into waiting rail cars, destined for Sarny. Jews 
were also forcibly transferred to Sarny from several nearby towns. 

The Massacre 

It was at that time that I [Zvi Pearlstein] had concluded with my comrades and neighbors to 
stage an assault , burn down the city, andflee to the forests. Many were of the same mind as I 
was, and some were opposed. Indeed, we had begun to organize ourselves. 

We were in the ghetto from April until August 1942. On the 26th of August the terrifying 
days of the liquidation of the ghetto began: the Ukrainian police encircled the ghetto, the Jewish 
police were no longer given access to the guard posts, and no one was taken out of the ghetto to go 
to work. We understood that this was the last of our days, and we no longer had anything to lose, 
and the time for vengeance had come. 

On that day, Wednesday, almost all of the Jews in our ghetto gathered together in the 
Judenrat. We divided the men up into groups of fifty, with a group leader at their head. Each 
group had a mission to carry out. We had provisioned grenades, caustic soda to burn out the eyes, 
and benzene gas to set the city on fire. We waitedfor an order. The chief commander of the day 
was the Police Commandant Margolis. 

We received an orderfrom the Germans, that on Thursday August 27 th, all the Jews must 
present themselves at the ghetto gate, and each family will be called out of the ghetto in 
alphabetical order. We received this order on Wednesday. We had until early Thursday morning 
to get everything ready. However, here, the secretary of the Judenrat, Neiman stood up against 
us, and explained to the gathering that we were not being called to be killed, but only to select out 
healthy men for work. The people permitted themselves to be misled by him and did nothing. We 
also received an order from the Commandant Margolis, that we should not take matters into our 
own hands, but waitfor Thursday, August 27th. 

On the night of Wednesday into Thursday we did not sleep at all. We got iron bars ready, 
and sat ready at the door, to await the murderers. In this way, the night passed in fear, thinking 
about our end. On Thursday, August 27th, at 6:00 AM, people began to arrive at the ghetto 
gate. When 300people had gathered, they were taken away. Within the ghetto, Ukrainian police 
circulated, and looked into the houses. Jews, who had not left the houses, were shot by the police. 
Many Jews committed suicide, using poison. 

We were all taken over to the side, to a place ringed with two rows of barbed wire. There 
was a distance of one meter between the two barbed wire fences. In between the two fences, 
German and Ukrainian police circulated. When someone got close to the fence, they shot them to 
death. Two machine guns were set up near the gate of the ghetto. When we were brought to the 
camp, there already were Jews inside from the surrounding villages and towns: Dqbrowica, 
Bereznica, Rokitno, Klesow - in total, fourteen thousandJews. 
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I complained to Margolis, about the fact that he had promised that we would not let 
ourselves be stabbed like calves, and in the end, he did not let us carry out our pre-planned attack. 
He answered , “It is lost , this is our fate. What are we to do ? Flee, save ourselves and leave 

our wives and children in the hands of the murderers who would cut them to pieces'? It is better 
that all of us go into the pit together!” These were his last words. 

On August 27th at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, all of the residents ofRokitno were called out of 
the camp. Five hundred came out. Immediately at the gate, their bundles were taken away along 
with everything they had, and loaded onto wagons, which had been readied for this purpose at 
the gate. A kilometer from the camp, there was a small forest, in which three large pits had been 
dug. The Germans led away the victims, the firstfive hundred, and ordered them to undress, and 
lie down in the pit, and the murderers shot them there. 

The Sarny Massacre occurred over two days, on August 27-28, 1942. During this 
time it is estimated that between 14,000 and 18,000 people, mostly Jews from Sarny and 
surrounding towns, were systematically executed in the ravines on the outskirts of the 
town, where pits had been prepared. 



Site of mass grave at Sarny, 2011 (Int. Jewish Cemetery Project) 


The executions were carried out by German troops and the Ukrainian Auxiliary 
Police, assisted by some two hundred members of Organization Todt. 104 Those who 
escaped the massacre did so by going to the nearby forests, motivated to escape after some 
of the prisoners set fire to huts in the camp and urged people to flee. Thousands 
attempted to escape, with many being murdered on the streets of Sarny, or otherwise 
during the course of attempted flight. 


104 Organization Todt was a Third Reich civil and military engineering group responsible for engineering 
projects in Germany and the occupied territories. It was notorious for using forced labor. Wikipedia 
(accessed April 2017) 
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Kolk 


There were three family members killed in Kolk from one family. Moishe Menyuk and 
Mushke Zuler were killed along with their daughter Rachel. Their son, Semyon, managed a daring 
escape, and is discussed later. 


Family members killed in Kolk 


Last Name 

First Name 

Generation 

Relations 

Menyuk 

Moishe 

3 

father of Rachel &c Semyon 

Zuler 

Mushke 

3 

mother of Rachel &c Semyon 

Menyuk 

Rachel 

4 

daughter of Moishe & Mushke 



Mushke Zuler (20), Moishe Menyuk (21), Semyon Menyuk (16), and 
Rachel Menyuk (17) in Komorova, 1934 (Raquefs Notebook) 

The fate of the Jews of Kolk 
The Ghetto 

An account of the period is provided by Semyon Menyuk who lived in Komorova with his 
parents and sister prior to being forced to the nearby city of Kolk. 105 

[After the German invasion in June 1941] the Ukrainians began doing bad things to us. 
The bad things began every night until the Germans came. Ukrainian people from our village , 
we studied together. We played together. I know their family and they know my family. They 
came at nighttime and began to shoot with guns. Then they take us from the houses. Everything 
is at night. They put us in the water , it's cold, they tell us to drink the water from the river. It 
was a small river in our village. 

The police came and took us from Komorova, from the village, and took us to Kolki, to the 
ghetto. When we came to the ghetto, that was the most problems and the most terrible time. We 
could not take anything. They tell us you can have only apiece of bread-no more. 


105 USHMM Interview with Semyon Menyuk, Oct. 25, 1990; minor edits were performed to improve clarity. 
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We began this life in the ghetto. We didn't have what to eat. They took us to work - my 
father ; sister, and me. They gave us one hundred grams of bread, a quarter pound, for the day. 
Then after a couple of weeks, they stopped this. “Find what you can eat. "How do you find by 
yourself what you can eat? Wefind a way to change our clothes to give away for apiece of bread. 
So you give away a suitfor a quarter pound of bread. You know, to eat, you don't need the suit in 
this time. You know, in the ghetto, it was very terrible. 

Two Germans in the SS stayed in the ghetto. Their names were Bartz and Georg. They did 
what they wanted in the ghetto. They came sometimes when they had a good drink and would 
shoot somebody who comes by them. Because we had the stars of David on the front and back, a 
German, a policeman could kill without any words - easier than an animal to kill. 

This is an account of the final days of the Jews of Kolk 106 . 

The Germans entered Kolki on July 3, 1941, and immediately set up a five-person 
Judenrat and Jewish police. After some time, the Ukrainian police arrested approximately 
fifty men, including eminent members of the community, in accordance with a pre- 
established list. They were apparently captured for labor, but later it became known that 
they were all murdered. In October 1941, the Jews were commanded to gather within half 
an hour into an unfenced ghetto. Jews from the nearby villages were joined in with them. 
They numbered approximately twenty-five hundred people, and lived in extremely 
crowded conditions, with five or six families per dwelling, and eight to ten people per 
room. The Jews of the ghetto were conscripted into forced labor in the nearby forests, 
fixing the bridge over the Styr River and various service jobs. In the beginning of the 
summer of 1942, the chairman of the Jundenrat and two of its members were ordered to 
appear before the representative of the German government, where they received an edict 
that was apparently fraught with risk to their lives. They refused to fulfill the edict and 
then were beaten, taken outside the town and murdered. 

[Resuming Semyon Menyuk testimonial] One day I walked with myfather at the end of the 
day. They picked us up and took us to a warehouse, with aboutforty-five people. We were a night 
together and we didn't know what would happen to us. Were they going to kill us? In the 
morning, they brought us to the ghetto. When we got there, we didn't see any people. It was the 
first pogrom. They put us in the warehouse because they needed workers to take all the stuff in the 
ghetto. First the SS and the policemen came to take things. Then they used us to take things and 
put them in wagons. 

The Massacre 

This account of the liquidation of the Kolk ghetto is from Yad Vashem 107 : 

In early September 1942, the ghetto was surrounded. Shortly beforehand, as the 
rumors spread about an impending murder operation, some people tried to escape to the 
nearby forest while others went into hiding. Most of them were later found in hiding or 
shot to death while trying to run away. The remaining several thousand inmates of the 
ghetto were ordered to assemble at the town's square; during this roundup some people 
were killed on the spot. 


106 “Kolki”, Encyclopedia of Jewish Communities in Boland, Volume V, p. 166 to 168, Yad Vashem (Jemsalem) 

107 “Gorbky Forest”, Yad Vashem , 

http://www.yadvashem.org/untoldstories/database/murderSite.aspPsite_kU1269 (accessed April 2017) 
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After being kept at the grain warehouse in the town, the Jews, mainly women, 
children, and old people, were taken by truck under the guard of Ukrainian auxiliary police 
to the Gorbki Forest, located about six kilometers from Kolki. Upon their arrival at the 
murder site, the Jews were made to strip naked and forced into pits that had been prepared 
beforehand. The victims were shot to death with machine-guns by security police and 
Gendarmerie units, and their bodies were covered with earth by Ukrainian auxiliary 
policemen. The clothes, belongings, and valuables of the victims were taken and divided 
among the perpetrators of this murder operation. 

In October 1942 the ghetto was surrounded by Gendarmerie and Ukrainian auxiliary 
police. Several hundred Jews, including some women and children who were still there, 
were collected in one house and then taken in groups by truck to the same murder site. 
According to one testimony, during the transport to the murder site several young Jews 
started shooting while trying to escape, but most of them didn't succeed in reaching the 
forest. Upon their arrival at the murder site, these Jews also were stripped naked and shot 
to death with machine-guns by Security Police and members of an SD 108 murder squad. 

[Resuming Semyon Menyuk’s testimonial] I came to the house where I was living with 
my father and I was looking around. I think maybe I willfind my mother and my sister. [crying] 
I didn'tfind them. Not my mother , not my sister. Wefind a lot of people that were killed but they 
didn't take them. They also took people on the trucks, they make holes in the ground and they shot 
them in a special place. It was in a forest maybefive miles from the ghetto. They tell us to put the 
people they shot in bundles and bury them, all the people. You can't understand how we couldfeel 
at that time when they killed my mother. They killed my sister and I am with my father staying 
alive. Now we know very well what it will be in the end. They will come for us because now we 
understand they need us to do this job. That's why they left us. We cried. It was a terrible time. 

We found that people came back to the ghetto. Why? It was bad if you jumpedfrom a truck or 
ran away from the Germans. The Ukrainian police and anti-Semitic people would catch you and 
kill you themselves or take you to the Germans. For each Jew, the Germans would give them a 
pack of cigarettes, apiece of bread, or 100 grams of sugar. So the problem was that the people who 
fled the pogrom came back in a couple of days, maybe three hundred people. The Germans said, 
“Whoever is alive, come back. We will not touch you. You will work and that's it." You know, it 
was a lie. You cannot stay in the forest. You cannot stay in the village. You cannot stay in the 
ghetto. You must come again because you want to eat. 

This account of the liquidation of the ghetto at Kolk and Semyon Menyuk’s escape is 
excerpted from a story published in the Baltimore Jewish Times on April 16, 1982. 109 It is based 
on an interview with Semyon Menyuk. 

One morning the ghetto was encircled by policeforces from the surrounding villages. I 
remember it was a gray, wet, dark day. Two German officers with several police entered the 
ghetto. The action began at once. People were all driven out of the houses where Jews lived and 
forced into the synagogue. They all knew it was the end - the bitter end... 

The synagogue was empty and vandalized. The curtains of the ark had been removed. The 
ark was open and empty. The Torah scrolls were no longer there. No sound was heard. The Jews 
were all as silent, as if already in their graves. No one wept. No one prayed. 


108 The SD was the intelligence agency of the SS. It was the overarching agency under which 
the Einsatzgruppen , the mobile killing units, was subordinated. 

109 Daniel Katz, “A Second Time Through Hell, Israel Menyuks Story”, Baltimore Jewish Week 
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Near me stood my father , no longer seeming like himself His large eyes were filled with 
sorrow. He stared at me. “When they start to shoot , will you escape in the confusion?” I asked him. 
“Perhaps we'll be lucky. We have nothing to lose. ” My father remained silent. “No Israel\ I will 
not go with you. I don't want to see you killed and I don't want you to see my death. ”... 

We heard the sound of a motor. A great truck drove to the side of the synagogue. The doors 
opened, and we saw the Germans and the Ukrainians leaping from the truck and arranging 
themselves in two rows with threatening sticks in their hands high over their heads. A German 
officer in a frozen metallic voice gave the order , “Damn Jews, out. ” 

I don't know why but a second lingers in the mind while weeks, months and years are erased 
from memory. That second filled my entire consciousness. I dread to live with that second, but it 
recurs and recurs. 

All the Jews in the synagogue stood together as though congealed and began to step back faster 
andfaster as though they could disappear through the walls. If they could only prolong their lives 
for another minute. Life is dear when one is being deprived of it. How precious to breathe for just 
another minute - to see, to feel one's limbs! Suddenly a lament rose from all throats, a cry of pain, 
of disaster, a fear of death. 

Then, there was a rush forward to the exit. They began beating us with the iron rods and 
driving us to the trucks. Some had to be lifted from the ground and thrown in. Some had already 
been killed under the rain of blows. 

Ifound myself in a truck. Some of us lay, some sat, some stood. We were a bloody pile that 
moved as it sighed. As we passed by the last cottage and the truck approached the forest, there was 
the sound of automatic rifles. The truck stopped. The Germans werefiring at us. 

Ijumped out of the truck and began to run with all my strength. In the confusion, myflight 
was not noticed at first, but soon they were shooting after me. I jumped over a wide ditch and 
then over two hedges. Shooting continued behind me, and I ran like the wind. Every step 
forward counted. In running I noticed that a few others were running too, but I did not run 
toward the forest, or in the direction of the last cottage. 

Ijumped into an open stable, which was covered with hay and sheaves of wheat. How could 
I hide myself? I grasped that it made no sense to hide here. They would turn over the hay and 
find me. The roof of the stable was also covered with straw. In the corner of the roof, where the 
edges came together were two thick sheets of straw which seemed to wink at me, “Israel, this is 
your rescue. ” 

I got into the straw roof half standing holding my breath. Every minute was an eternity. 
Two policemen and their overseers came in. I heard the police say, “The Jew ran in here.” They 
poked through every bit of hay and the sheaves with pitchforks. They were close to me. I could 
hear their breathing. I could even smell their body odors. Finally the police cast the pitchforks 
aside in rage and ran out of the stable. The overseer locked the stable and left. 

Joy filled my heart. I was saved-but what was I to do now? I was a few hundred meters 
from the border. There at the side of the ditches they were killing the last Jews of Kolk. I heard the 
trucks go by. I heard the bullets as they were fired. 

It grew darker and darker, the most frightful day in my life, which already had seen so many 
frightful days. What should I do now? How should I get out of the stable and where could I turn? 
Such a big world and no tiny spot in it for me. 
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This lament is from the Kolki Yizkor Book 110 titled, “Summoned from the Ashes”: 

Names! Names known and names unknown. Only names - only this has remained of Kolki. 
Names and faces that remain in us when those who carried them are no longer here. 

Kolki , my Kolki , Kolki , my dear shtetele [little town]. You are not here , not here , not here. 
Your life and your death have found a hiding place in our hearts. I have tried to take in the 
footprints between book covers. I endeavored and still did not assemble everything. Not all of the 
dead and not all of the survivors even. The many dead and the few survivors. And if I had 
succeeded in the miracle of gathering everyone between book covers , some among them would still 
not have entered. However I want to remember several who are not in the earlier pages, because 
how can they not be remembered. They must be remembered. 

Their memory has remained very dear. 


Holocaust Group 2: Family members killed with unknown places of death 

There were up to nine family members killed in the Holocaust in which the place of death is 
unknown. That is, the sources state that they were killed but no information is available on the 
location. Up to eight of the children of Tzevi Medved and his wife, the daughter of Aharon and 
Shayna Zuler, may have been killed. Their names are not known. They were born between 1889 and 
1903 so in 1942 they would have ranged in age from 39 to 53. The three older children of Tzevi and 
his wife immigrated elsewhere - two to Detroit in the US and one to Palestine - and adopted the 
name “Medow.” According to a Medow descendent 111 , the siblings did not survive the war, but some 
may have died earlier of natural causes. In addition, Esther Zuler, daughter of Yoshua Zuler and 
Chava Norberg is reported to have died in the Holocaust though no information is available on the 
circumstances. 


Family members killed with unknown places of death 


Last Name 

First Name 

Generation 

Relations 

Total 

Medved 

unknown 

3 

children of Tzevi Medved &c Zuler sister 


Zuler 

Esther 

4 

daughter of Yoshua Zuler & Chava Norberg 

l 


Holocaust Group 3: Possible family members killed with known place of death 

The third category consists of those killed in one of the ancestral shtetls with surnames 
belonging to the family yet who are not identified on the family tree. Sixty-three names in this group 
were listed in the Rafalovka Yizkor Book and one in the Sarny Yizkor Book. 

Given that the Zuler family members lived in proximity in the cluster of the ten towns in 
northwest Ukraine, it is likely that many of these individuals are also members of the Zuler family. In 
addition, in her interview, Rose (Jeweler) Peres, indicated that she visited family in her 1937 trip to 
Sarny, Komorova, and Rafalovka. The trip was two years before the start of the war in 1939. Rose also 
stated, “Everyone was killed. Everyone.” 


110 Daniel Kac, “Summoned from the Ashes”, Kolki Yizkor Book, (Warsaw, 1983) 

111 Gerald Berlin, who is the son of Sarah Medow and Harry Berlin, October 2015 

112 Vera Zveibil, RaqueFs Notebook, (Sao Paulo, Brazil, 2012) 
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Possible family members killed with known place of death 


Last Name 

First Name 

Town 

Total 

Zuler 

Kona (Elkanan), Zlata (Bereznik), Chana, Golda, Fredel, Dudi 

Rafalovka 

6 

Zul[i]ar 

Zvi 

Sarny 

1 

Meniuk 

Itzik-Meir, Zlate, Herschel, Khava, Josef, Ettel, Sania, Shikel, Etka, 
Khayke, Ruwin, Yehuda, Esther-Chaja, Ben Zion, Lea (Grober), Metl 

Rafalovka 

16 

Meniuk 

Itla, Zelig, Moshe and his sister 

Rafalovka 

4 

Meniuk 

Duba, Netanel-Sania, Cvi, Jakob 

Rafalovka 

4 

Meniuk 

Malka 

Rafalovka 

1 

Meniuk 

Mir jam 

Rafalovka 

1 

Meniuk 

Rakhel (Menin-Zuk) 

Rafalovka 

1 

Shnajder 

Josef, Lea, Lyba and her son 

Rafalovka 

4 

Sznajder 

Yakob, Keila, Mirjam-Sara, Pitsia and Shaya 

Rafalovka 

5 

Schnajder 

Baruch and his family (assume spouse 8c two children) 

Rafalovka 

4 

Frajman 

Alter, Rivka, Sara, Dov, Jacob, Sheindel, Ester, Jechak 

Rafalovka 

8 

Frajman 

Baruch, Rachel, Susil (from Komarov) 

Rafalovka 

3 

Frajman 

Jakov and Mania 

Rafalovka 

2 

Frajman 

Mosze, Pela, Abraham, David 

Rafalovka 

4 

Total 



64 


In addition, there were five members of the Schneider family who were killed in Rafalovka 
who were not part of the Zuler family. These were Alter-Baruch and Moshzke (Maria) Schneider 
along with their three children, Khava, Lea and Asher. (In contrast, the prior list of 64 individuals may 
have been members of the Zuler family.) Information on the killing of these individuals was provided 
by the Snider family and confirmed in the Rafalovka Yizkor Book. 

The Fate of the Jews of Rafalovka 

The following account of the ghetto and massacre of residents of Rafalovka was published by a 
Soviet journalist in 1989. 113 

During the summer of 1942, the town of Rafalovka was in turmoil, the German 
Ukrainian police robbed and murdered the peaceful population. The commander of the 
police in Rafalovka, Rivachevski, excelled in these acts. The brothers Vladimir and 
Ernesty Panasijuk, the brothers Georgy and Ivan Palamarchuk, Alexy Skievchuk and a 
whole list of other traitors served in the police at that time. The supporters of the new 
order showed a special hostility to the Jewish citizens. 

At the beginning of the summer a ghetto was established in Rafalovka for the Jews of 
the area from Old Rafalovka and other villages. In fact, the Germans gathered all the Jews 
of the area there in preparation for their mass extermination. 

Franz Mattus, the Ukrainian Rivachevski and his subordinates carried out the plan of 
“the final solution” of the Jews of the region, as representatives of the German 
government. Surveillance of the ghetto became stricter and police guards surrounded the 
ghetto day and night. People from the outside were not allowed in, and no resident was 
allowed out. The policemen knew that the residents were destined to die. Fearing the Jews 
might run away or cause unrest, the policemen kept their real intentions hidden. 


113 P. Sachok, “Rafalovka Massacre”, Leninska-Zuria newspaper (July 6, 1989). 
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On the 29th of August 1942, the ghetto residents were gathered in the central square 
under the pretext of a population count, a common event in those days. The people who 
were there became frightened when they suddenly noticed military vehicles with German 
policemen surrounding the square on all four sides. 

The sun was beating down. They were told the column was organizing to go out to 
work but it was a long convoy. They sensed that they were going on their final journey. 
The eyes of the children and women filled with tears. Wailing and groaning disturbed the 
peacefulness of the forest. None of this moved the German executioners and their 
Ukrainian helpers to compassion. 

Here is a quote by Barko Bril, a survivor of the killing field. “Here on the hill of 
Bachov, a horrible crime has been committed against my people. They lined us up in 
groups to be exterminated. Each group had about a hundred people. From everything I 
saw, I understood there is no way back from this place. I decided to escape no matter what 
with a few other people who stood around me. We began running towards the nearby 
forest. They fired at us, one bullet hit my arm. Others were hurt and fell to the ground. 
Three others and I managed to escape. That horrendous day my wife and our five 
children, my father and my brother were murdered. Forty-eight souls from my family 
were murdered on that day.” 

According to the testimonies given during the trials conducted against the few killers 
who were caught, the shootings on the Bachov hill continued incessantly. The policemen 
fired at the necks of their victims, drunk with human blood and schnapps (vodka). They 
took their lives. Peasants came to the hill from the region villages and covered the bodies 
with sand. They also covered the wounded that were still alive. New victims fell on the 
sand, which absorbed their blood. 

With cruel enthusiasm, policeman Ernesty Panasijuk continued to aim his weapon at 
a boy who managed to rise above the mountain of bodies. While the face and body of the 
boy contorted with the final death throes from the murderous bullets, Panasijuk was 
praised by the German who stood next to him, patted his shoulder and said “gut.” 

The deputy police commander Alexy Skievchuk had his own job to do during the 
operation. He supervised the Jews undressing before the execution and made sure they put 
their personal belongings in an orderly manner close to the death pits. He was in charge of 
economic matters, which were part of the aktzia. 114 The property stolen from the Jews was 
transferred to a special storeroom in Rafalovka and became the property of the German 
Reich. 

Shots were heard on the Bachov hill the next day as well. More than 2,500 people lost 
their lives in this place. But the killers were not satiated, and the shooters continued to 
search all the hiding places where Jews may have taken refuge during the aktzia. When the 
latter were discovered they were led to the pits and executed. Nothing stopped the 
soldiers, not the crying of mothers, not the stretched arms of the little children, not even 
the pleas for mercy of the old. Murder became routine. 


114 An operation involving the mass assembly, deportation, and murder of Jews by the Nazis during the 
Holocaust. Also referred to as “aktion.” 
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Road to Rafalovka mass killing site, 1940s (Rafalovka Yizkor Book) 


An account is provided of the return to the killing site after liberation in 1944. 115 

I lived in the town of Rafalovka temporarily until the Volhynia district was liberated 
from the Fascists in the spring of 1944. The Jewish partisans who came out of the camp 
were told that a committee for the investigation of the crimes committed by the Fascists 
in the Rovno County had arrived. We gathered at a certain place with shovels and we set 
out and walked for quite a while into the forest. We began digging in the sand. We 
quickly exposed bodies that had turned black, lying in a row face down, completely naked. 
Most of them lay embraced, men, women and children, families apparently. The bodies 
had not yet decomposed. Then some of the bodies were taken out of the grave and put on 
the ground to be photographed. Some of the Rafalovka Jews who were present recognized 
their relatives among the bodies. 116 


[From the earlier newspaper story.] In June 1972 a trial was held in the town of 
Vladimiretz for some of the traitors and ex-policemen who took part in the Rafalovka 
murders, including the two Panasijuk brothers, the two Palamarchuk brothers and Alexie 
Skievchuk. One of the witnesses in that trial was Barko Bril, a survivor, who was quoted 
earlier in this section. 


115 Leah-Lili Rog, “Witness”, a letter to Yehosha Lior of Ramat-Gan, Israel, Rafalovka Yizkor Book. 

116 Elsewhere in the Rafalovka Yizkor Book (page 11) it states that 2,250 bodies were counted in the mass grave. 
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The Family of Zvi Zuliar 

The following account of the fate of Zvi Zul[i]ar and his family was published in the 
Memorial Book of the Community of Sarny by Yaakov Tsuk. Though Zvi Zuliar is not shown on the 
Zuler family tree, he possessed the family name and lived in one of the ten Zuler towns and is thus 
included as a possible family member killed in the Holocaust. 

Zvi Zul[i]ar reached Sarny after the Russian Revolution. At risk to his life, he \stole' over 
the border together with many young men, members ofTze'irei Tzion and ( Dror, ’ whose 
orientation was to Zion, and our city served as a transfer pointfor them. 

A darkish young man, of delicate soul, book-knowledgeable and a lover of books - this is how 
I took stock of him on his arrival in Sarny. Initially, he dreamt of continuing his studies, which 
had been interrupted by the upheavals of the times, however, after his connections to his home 
were completely severed, he was compelled to support himself, and began to deal in commerce and 
administration. 

After a short while, his wife Shayndljoined him, out of danger to her life - his life's partner. 

She was young and intelligent, a scion of an impoverished village, who excelled in her knowledge 
of Hebrew subjects, as well as secular studies. 

They built a house in Sarny, raised a family, and worked hard to educate their three sons. 

The oldest was sent to finish at the Teachers Seminary in Warsaw, and with the outbreak of the 
war, he came back to his family. With the retreat of the Red Army from Sarny, he fled to Russia, 
and in the city ofYalutorovsk, engaged in floating lumber down the river. While awaiting a call 
to join the army, in order to exact vengeancefrom those who scourged him and his family - he 
drowned in the river. 

According to the news that he received about his family during the time of the Nazi conquest, 
these scourges compelled Zvi Zuliar to shepherd swine, and the entire family was crammed into a 
small room, after a bomb had blasted out all of the windows and doors in the house. The lives of 
all members of the family of Zvi Zuliar came to an end on the Day of Slaughter in Sarny, and no 
memory remains of them. 

Concluding Thoughts 

Thus, the Nazis killed a total of ninety-three persons who were either known or likely family 
members. Of these, twenty-nine were confirmed relations. For the eighty-four who had known sites of 
execution, the details of those communities’ suffering were documented by survivors. In this way, 
future generations can learn of the horrors of those who perished, seemingly abandoned by civilization. 


Zuler Family Holocaust Deaths 


Zuler Family Holocaust Groups 

Total Killed 

(1) Relations with known place of death 

20 

(2) Relations with unknown place of death 

9 

(3) Possible relations with known place of death 

64 

Total 

93 


However, there were three family members who survived the killing fields. Two became 
resistance fighters. Two survived the war and settled elsewhere, raising families. We will learn the 
stories of these young men next. 
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Holocaust Survivors and Resistance to Nazi Occupation 

In the prior section, we learned that up to ninety-three family members were killed in the 
Holocaust. We also learned that three individuals survived the killing. 


Zuler family Holocaust Survivors 


Place of 
Family 
Execution 

Last Name 

First Name 

Gener¬ 

ation 

Relations 

Wartime Status 

Kolk 

Menyuk 

Semyon 

4 

son of Moishe Menyuk &c 
Mushke Zuler 

resistance fighter 

Sarny 

Perlmutter 

Shimon 

4 

son of Abel Perlmutter &c 

Rifka Zuler 

resistance fighter 

Sarny 

Strelski 

Chaim 

5 

son of Lehutial Strelski &c 
Tzeitel Zuler 

engineering 

student 


Two other individuals survived the war and married two of the aforementioned family 
members. 

• Manye Lorman from Olevsk, Ukraine, survived the war, married Semyon Menyuk, and 
settled in the United States. 

• Henyah Buchman Strelski survived the duration of the war in several labor concentration 
camps, married Chaim Strelski and settled in Israel. 

We will learn how these five individuals managed to avoid death and survive the war. 

Escape and Resistance in Ukraine 

Many Jews attempted to escape the mass murder in Volhynia following the Nazi invasion in 

1941. 117 

Mass flight was attempted, as well as flight in small groups and by individuals. Most 
of the attempts were spontaneous provoked by an individual whose cries spurred the 
masses to run toward the nearby woods. When the Jews of Rokitno were transported to 
the railroad station on their way to the Poleska concentration camp in Sarny, one woman 
cried out: “Jews, they are killing us.” Afterwards other women began to shout, and a mass 
flight began. Hundreds were shot in the town square. About half of those fleeing (there 
were 1,638 people present) succeeded in reaching the forests, and of them only some 200 
survived. 

The Jews of Rokitno who were taken to Sarny took part in mass flight with the Jews 
of Sarny, of Berezhnitza, and other towns - together some 14,000 people. The initiators 
of the mass flight were members of the underground from Sarny, who actually planned 
resistance there. The flight took place after the first groups were sent to their death. They 
cut through the fence, and the Gypsies burned down their shed, creating a smokescreen. 
Some 2,500 were killed in the area of the break in the fence, and some 1,000 succeeded in 
running beyond the range of the guards’ guns. Most of them died on the way to the 
forests and in the forests, and only a few, about 100 people, 3% of all the Jews in the 
camp, survived until liberation. 


117 Shmuel Spector, “The Jews of Volhynia and their Reaction to Extermination”, Yad Vashem 
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Jews of all ages took part in the mass flight. First they had to break through the circle 
of guards and get beyond the range of the Ukrainian and German policemen’s guns. At 
that stage they were assisted by the confusion that reigned and also because the police 
were armed only with bolt-action guns, not automatic rifles. Afterwards they had to 
overcome hostile elements on their way to the forests, peasants who tried to rob them of 
their property and clothing, or to turn them over to the authorities. But the principal 
difficulty came in the third stage, in the forests. In their flight, many Jews abandoned their 
baggage, including outer clothes and boots. During the months of September and October 
the nights were cold, rain fell, and the conditions were unbearable. For that reason, many 
people, especially women with small children and the elderly, decided to return to the 
towns and die at the hands of the Germans. 

Escape from Sarny killing 

It is estimated that 10,500 Jews were killed at Sarny and that 3,500 Jews escaped. A 
survivor from Sarny recounts his escape as a young man at the site of the mass slaughter there on 
August 27, 1942. 118 

I stood there and tried to manage our hopeless situation with friends. Suddenly , I see people 
running, and the barbed wire fence is breached. This jolted me like an electric shock: Run! I did 
not understand what or where , but only that it was necessary to run! I left my friend Vartszun 
standing, and began to run, forgetting even that I had a wife and child. When I ran over the 
barbed wire, there had already accumulated a mound- a meter high - of dead people, wounded 
people, and people who hadfainted. Theyfellfrom the shooting of the German and Ukrainian 
gendarmerie. I also saw that the barracks, full of people, were burning. It was the Germans who 
had fired on them. 

I ran, coursing over the piles of the dead bodies. Bullets whistled by my ears. Grenades fell, it 
was fire and Hell on all sides. I ran at that time, but I did not know what I was doing. When I 
found myself about 400 meters from the camp, I heard the voice of my sister Toiva. She was 
running after me, and shouted: “Stop, wait, let us not get separated, let us run together!” When 
we came to the first street of the city, bandits blocked our way. We lost one another. She ran into 
the house of a Pole, and I, along with two other Jews, leapt into a Poles attic. There was a bit of 
straw there, in which we hid, lying down. In ten minutes, we heard that the Germans were 
going through the houses searching. A Polish woman had said: “Here in the stall, three Jews have 
hidden themselves. ” The Germans came into the stall and began to shout. We did not reply, and 
they went away. Many Jews were found in the pens, orchards and gardens, and shot on the spot. 
An hour later, the Ukrainians came to search in the stall, and up in the attic. However, thanks to 
the fact that we had hidden ourselves in the straw, they didn'tfind us. At about midnight, when 
we heard the shooting and the explosions lessen, all three of us tore off the side of the roof and 
crawled out of the attic. 

The night was bright. We crossed over many dead bodies that lay in the gardens. Through 
back alleys, overfences and gates, we fled the city, reached the Sluch River, and walked the entire 
night along the edge of the river, until we reached the village ofLyukhcha, 7 km from Sarny. 

Here, our situation again became serious. We did not know what to do, where to put 
ourselves. We feared the sunshine, even our shadow. We trembled, fearing that at any instant, 
the bandits would seize us again. Our anxiety was great. Mr. Olshansky said to me: “Let us 
throw ourselves into the river and drown!” I answered him: “No! If I have saved myself from the 
murderers, am I to drown myself now? I've got time to waitfor that!” 


118 Zvi Pearlstein, “The Ghetto - the Beginning of the End”, Sarny Yizkor Book, p. 305 (Tel Aviv, 1961) 
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A difference of opinion arose among us: I wanted to go into the village, and the other two of 
my friends wanted to go into the forest. And so, indeed.\ they did go off to the forest , thinking that 
they will be able to conceal themselves better there. I went to the village of Strzelsk , because I 
knew some people there. 

In the village, I hid out among the peasants for a longer period of time ., suffering mightily 
from want and cold.\ contracting all manner of diseases. In the end ., I saw that I will not be able 
to hold out there , and so I went off into the forests, where Ijoined up with a partisan group, < 37 ^ 
survived to the liberation. 

Escape of Chaim Strelski from Sarny 

Chaim Strelski was the sole survivor of his family from Sarny. His parents, Lehutiel 
Strelski and Tzeitel Zuler, along with his four sisters, were killed in the liquidation of the Sarny 
ghetto. 119 (Tzeitel Zuler was a daughter of Yoshua Zuler and the granddaughter of Isaac Zuler.) 

I was born in June 1926 in Sarny, in the district ofVolyn. Sarny had a population of 
24,000: two-thirds were Jews, and the rest were Ukrainians and Poles. The town [in eastern 
Poland] bordered the Soviet Union. [...] Most of the members of my mothers family, the Aulers , 
had emigrated to Brazil in 1929. [...] 

I remember my years at the Tarbut School 120 as the best , happiest , and most interesting 
moments of my childhood. Apartfrom academic programs, the school offered all kinds of 
extracurricular activities and served as a youth center after school hours. Although it was located 
two or three kilometers from our home, we spent a lot of time there, participating in various social 
and physical activities. [...] 

In 1939,1 was accepted at a trade school after the Soviets entered our town. [Chaim had 
been rejected the year before when it was a Polish-controlled school because the Poles did 
not permit Jews to attend.] Under the Soviets, the school became a training institution for 
locomotive drivers and technicians. We had theoretical course, like physics and mathematics, in 
addition to the practical subjects. 

In June 1941, Germany invaded the Soviet Union. When the Germans got closer to our 
area, the Russians decided to move eastward. They offered to evacuate all of us with them. That 
offer was more an order than an effort to persuade us. We had heard from Jewish refugees, who 
had come to our area from German-occupied Poland, about the atrocities Jews had been subjected 
to at the hands of the Germans, and we were afraid that something similar would happen to us. 

So I started to think seriously about joining my school and leaving the place. 

At home, we pondered that option very seriously, and we wanted very much for at least one 
member of the family to survive. On the other hand, it was hard to separate. However ; when the 
Germans were already at the gates of Sarny, only ten kilometers away, and started bombing the 
town, we knew that the decision had to be made quickly, before seven o'clock in the morning, 
when the train was due to leave. So we decided that I would join the other students. I can still see 
ever so vividly the image of my entire family who came with me to the train station to say 
goodbye, and I can still hear my mother crying. [...] 


119 Chaim Strelski testimony, We Remember, 24 Members of Kibbutz Megiddo Testify, Shengold Publishers, Oct. 1, 

1985, pages 238 - 247. 

120 The Tarbut movement was a network of secular, Zionist, Hebrew-language schools in parts of the former 

Jewish Pale of Settlement. In 1939, 45,000 students were enrolled in 270 institutions. Wikipedia. 
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All along our way eastward we were the target of German bombings , but we managed to 
reach Kiev safely. Sarny was occupied by the German army that had advanced toward the 
Russian-Polish border. While on our way\ we saw the horrors the war had already caused: 
burning railway cars , bombed-out towns, and villages on fire. We reached Kiev in the middle of 
an air raid. Luckily for me , the bomb that fell near me hit only the locomotive behind which we 
were hiding. That's how I survived. 



Steam locomotive factory, Poland, 1930 (Pinterest) 


The Russian plan was to transfer all theirfactories to the other side of the Volga River , in 
the Ural Mountains to save them from German bombings. Because all available means of 
transportation were being used by the army, it was decided that each student would go to 
Stalingrad on his own , so we left in small groups. [Chaim and a group of Jewish friends from 
Sarny traveled by freight trains to Stalingrad. From there, they traveled by ship on the Volga 
River for three weeks to the Kama River. They then traveled another five days on the Kama 
River to the city of Molotov (also known as Perm) in the Ural Mountains.] 

The city was a center for heavy military industry, and there was a trade school that accepted 
us. We needed two more years of training to complete our program, so we started studying and 
working right away. They were building new locomotives in the factory, as well as overhauling 
old ones. The factory employed thirty thousand workers. [...] The draft age was eighteen and I 
was only sixteen then, so our group was able to carry on with studying and working, until 1942. 


We lived in Perm until 1944. In March of that year, our hometown, Sarny, was liberated. 
We tried in every possible way to get information about our families, but we were unsuccessful. I 
remembered that I had an aunt in Soviet Russia, who had been a member of the Communist 
Party in the underground, in Poland. She had been convicted and sentenced to twenty years in 
jail but had been smuggled out to Soviet Russia in 1933.1 wrote her in Magnitogorsk, a town 
built by deported Communists, but I didn't receive any reply. 
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[Chaim learned that there was an agreement between Poland and the Soviet Union 
allowing the return of Polish citizens. Chaim and the other former Sarny residents applied 
for and received authorization and permits to return. They travelled for days by train 
passing through Samara and Kiev and eventually reached Sarny in the evening. Chaim’s 
total travel distance from Sarny to Perm in 1941 and back to Sarny in 1944 was 
approximately 6,100 kilometers (3,800 miles).] 



Chaim Strelski’s route from Sarny to Perm and back, 1941 to 1944 
Sarny to Perm (1941): Sarny, Kiev, Donetsk, Volgograd, Perm 
Perm to Sarny (1944): Perm, Samara, Kiev, Sarny 


Atfirst , I almost didn't recognize the town. The train station was destroyed. I couldn't 
orientate myself and had to look for directions. We went to the Jewish quarter. It also had been 
destroyed. We spent the night with a Jew in the area where my father used to work. The next 
day, I started looking for myfamily. I met an acquaintance who told me that only a few Jews 
from Sarny had survived, but that people were still returning from Russia andfrom the forests. 

Not a single member of myfamily had survived. None of them hadfled; they had all 
remained in the ghetto. The Sarny Ghetto had been liquidated and all its Jews shot. I went to see 
our house. It had been looted and only the frame remained. I tried to find outfrom the Poles and 
Ukrainians in the area what had happened to my family , but they pretended not to know me. 
Later on, other Jews came by and told me that the neighbor, a Pole, had taken the entire contents 
of our house. I didn't even bother to go see him. 
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Chaim Strelski (Raquel’s Notebook) 


One day on my way to work at the local locomotive factory, I ran into a Ukrainian who 
knew me from before. He asked me in astonishment , “What , you survived?" That was like 
plunging a knife into my heart. After that , I talked with the small number of remaining Jews 
about leaving. The local people were the ones who were responsiblefor the annihilation of Jews. 
They had taken them out to be murdered on Yom Kippur. I heard about the Jewish electrician 
who, as soon as the shooting started , made a hole in the fence and escaped into the nearby forest 
with a few others, but several of them had died later in the forest. Very few had survived. I made 
the decision not to stay in Sarny, as there was nothing left for me there. 

Escape from Rafalovka 

It is estimated that 1,600 Jews were killed at Rafalovka and that 800 escaped. A survivor 
from Rafalovka recounts her escape as a young girl prior to the mass slaughter there. 121 

It was a quiet morning when sounds of rage and war were heard. A child did not understand 
the word war - it was so distant. The Nazis occupied the town. I understood the meaning of the 
war , especially its meaning for the Jews. Our property was robbed, our school, the Tarbut School, 
was closed. [...] 

The Jews were put in a ghetto. Our house remained in the ghetto. All the family, including 
old grandma and grandpa, came to live in our house. Conditions were harsh. Despair did not 
overtake our Jewish heart. On the contrary, our desire to live was stronger. Mother continued our 
studies despite the difficult conditions in the ghetto. I secretly studied with a private teacher. 

Once when I left a lesson I heard that they completed digging the pits in preparation for the 
annihilation of the ghetto Jews. Little children were crying and wailing, and everything was in 
turmoil. I couldn't calm down. The German airplanes wereflying above us. We decided to escape 
despite my young age. Grandma came up to me and braided my hair into two braids. She gave 
me her apron and a colorful flowered shirt. She put a pearl necklace around my neck so I would 
look Christian. At the door of the house she said, (( Kiss the mezuzah, maybe it will help you 
succeed on your way, " and she added, “Go, you will travelfar to foreign countries and speak 
foreign languages but don't allow your heart to forget the aleph bet I taught you." 


121 Sarah Ams nee Burko, “An event which I remember well”, Rafalovka Yizkor Book, p. 66-67 
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I decided to set out on the road and I ran far away, to make sure I was not led by the 
Germans to be slaughtered. I left my parents, my warm and beloved home, and everything that 
was dear to me. In the days that followed I realized how right were the words my grandmother 
told me before ourfarewell. I wandered to foreign countries, I used manyforeign languages, but I 
always remembered I was a Jew. 

Escape of Semyon Menyuk from Kolk 

The following section continues the interview with Semyon Menyuk in which he describes his 
escape from the Nazis who had taken the residents of the Kolk ghetto to their place of execution. 122 

I crawled back up on the roof and began scratching and tearing away the straw and making 
a hole. A beautiful, clear world appeared to me. White, scrubbed clouds were swimming in the 
sky. A bright moon shone down, but she was my enemy. Every straw that fell on the earth was 
visible; every tree with each twig could be clearly seen. I had to walk out on such a night. 

It was dangerous to linger. Carrying a pitchfork, I leaped down into the garden. I crossed the 
park and began running towards the woods. I saw a ditch, jumped into it and looked around. All 
was quiet. I held on to the pitchfork, trusting my life to it. With it I could defend myself. 

Deadly silence surrounded me. I ran again and was in the forest. I leaned against a tree to 
catch my breath and realized how my heart was beating. I was exhausted, ready to fall down, but 
I didn't let go of the pitchfork. I knew I must not sit down, for if I did, I would be lost. I walked 
along a footpath and suddenly I was no longerfrightened. I walked like someone who has a 
purpose, an aim. 

A forest is a living being. There is always a slight murmur. All was quiet, but even the 
silence seemed to ring out. It grew dark. Black Forest help me, cover me, hide me! 

Suddenly I came to a clearing and a bonfire was burning there. I thought I should try to sink 
into the earth. I lay down and hardly stirred. Fear was my watchman, and I obeyed it. I 
squeezed into the earth. 

There were people around the bonfire. I moved a little closer. Unexpectedly I heard loud 
laughter. I saw severalfaces. Then manyfilled sacks. I understood those were the belongings of the 
slaughtered Jews. These were the murderers eating and drinking there. Atfirst, I heard a few 
words, then entire phrases. They were telling each other how they murdered the Jews and they 
were laughing. 

I turned, and I was like a cat, walking swift and silent. I started running, like one possessed. 

We must trust to our inner strength - what we know and what we do not know. These instincts 
guide us without questioning. They are the only forces that know what to do. They commanded, 
and I obeyed, without question. 

The sky brightened somewhat. I saw several cottages reflected in the water. This was a 
village by a stream. As I drew closer, I saw little boats fastened with chains locked in their slips. I 
was in an open spot. Anyone could see me. I ran to the little boats and using all my strength broke 
off a chain. I leaped into the boat and began rowing awayfrom the shore with the greatest speed. 

On the other shore, a new dawn greeted me. Fields spread before me, laid out like open streets. I 
could be discovered on all sides. A new fear struck me-I remembered that I had left the pitchfork 
in the rowboat and I could easily be captured. I began to run. In another half hour they would be 
coming into the fields and that would be my end. 


122 Daniel Katz, “A Second Time Through Hell, Israel Menyuks Story”, excerpted from Baltimore Jewish 
Times, April 16, 1982. 
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I ran and realized what I must do. I must outrun the bus that goes from Kolk to Chartoriysk. 
I must do it before any human being appeared. When I stopped, I knew where I was - a 
settlement near Komorova. The sun was shining on the cottages. At what door could I rap? Here, 
everyone knew me, and I knew everybody. I had to take my chances - but which door? I picked 
one and knocked. 


The story of Semyon Menyuk’s escape continues via his interview at the US Holocaust 
Memorial Museum: 

I came to my village of Komorova to the house ofsomeone I knew. I begin to ask him who is 
in the forest. “Maybe you know some Jewish people in the forest?” He said Srulek Feierman,from 
my village, ran awayfrom the first pogrom and is now in the forest. I asked where and he said, “I 
don't know. " He gave me apiece of bread. And I left because ifsomebody will catch me in his 
home, he will be killed, and I will be killed. 

I wentfrom his home and come to the big forest. It was a big forest. The first night there was 
no food. I cannot sleep. I cannot eat. I was never by myself in the forest to sleep. I had no clothes 
on me when I ran from the truck. It was shorts and pants on me. Nothing more. 

After two or three weeks, I approach a man going in the forest. He was eight or ten years 
older than me. He was a Jewish man from the same village of Komorova who ran from the first 
pogrom. We knew each other. We begin to build a life, the two of us. [The man told Semyon 
that he had escaped by jumping out of a window at the synagogue where the Jews had 
been confined and running to the River Styr. He was a good swimmer and swam 
underwater to the other side where he found refuge in the forest.] 



Semyon Menyuk at interview, Oct. 1990 (USHMM) 


We didn't have what to eat. We didn't have what to drink. We come in the gardens, we find 
something there. We stole. Some people give us. In the beginning it was easier. Then after a 
couple of months, the Germans told people that if Jews came, they will be killed. Then nobody 
wants to give you some food. That was the worst time. But a couple of people, very good people, 
they helped us with food. They help us with news to tell us what is going on. 
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One time, a farmer saved us. Somebody told the police from the ghetto that two Jewish people 
go around the village. Police came, maybe 30 or 40persons, to catch us to kill us. Now, you can 
understand how deep was the anti-Semitism at this time. For two people, they take a lot of police 
to come and kill us. When we came to this Ukrainian man at night, he told us the truth. Font go 
these days forfood. We didn't come to this placefor maybe a month. If he hadn't told us, we would 
have been killed. 

Winter was coming, and it was cold. We decided to make a hole in the ground. We took the 
earth a half-mile away because if somebody will see fresh earth, that means somebody is doing 
something in the forest. We put the earth in hidden places and in water. We covered the hole with 
leaves. It snowed heavily. We stayed in the hole for several days. We ate snow. We made water 
from snow. It's terrible water to drink. We kept someflour, with water, that's food. 

We were wet. You cannot make a fire. We makefires maybe like people a thousand years ago 
did. You hit a stone and apiece of metal and it comes. You cannot make a fire at night, only in 
daytime. We took off our clothes. I cannot say what it's clothes. No, it's junk and we dry up. 

Escape of Ethel Menyuk 

There is also the story of Ethel Meniuk and Arie Beigel. While they are not strictly on the 
Zuler family tree, they are related to others who are. Ethel was the sister of Tzipe Menyuk (married to 
Jacob Snider) and Shiya Menyuk (married to Yachvid Zuler.) Arie Beigel was the brother of Meyer 
Beigel who was married to Feigl Zuler. 

Meyer Beigel [had left Soviet Russia in the 1930s] and was established in Brazil in 
Alfenas, in the state of Minas Gerais, with his wife Feigl Zuler and children. He brought 
his brother Arie from Poland, who was married to Ethel Meniuk. Arie was a very religious 
man and did not adapt himself to life in Minas Gerais, which was dominated by the 
Catholic Church, so he returned to Europe. Meyer was furious that he had spent so much 
money for his brother and that Arie was ungrateful, so he forbad his family from speaking 
Arie’s name anymore. 



Arie Beigel in Komorova, 1934 (Raquefs Notebook) 


When the Germans invaded the region where Arie and his family lived, the two 
brothers exchanged letters in which Arie asked for money to alleviate their poverty, but 
this was without success. Arie was killed while Ethel Meniuk and her daughters, Chaia 
and Hanna, hid themselves in the forest. 
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From left: Chaia Beigel, Ethel Menyuk Beigel, & Hanna Beigel, 

Israel (Raquel’s Notebook) 

The mother and daughters only met again at the end of the war in a refugee camp in 
Cyprus. Ethel, traumatized for life by the abuse she suffered at the hands of the Poles, 
found an acquaintance and married him. The couple and her daughters went to live in 
Yafo, Israel. 123 

Escape to family camps in the forest 

Not only did fleeing Jews need fortitude and good fortune to manage an escape, but they 
needed to be in proximity to the forest to survive. 124 

Geography was important since one had to be close to the forest to reach it safely. 
Jewish escapees from a ghetto caught on a road during the day or night were arrested or 
more often than not killed immediately, with few questions asked. To those who made it 
to the thick forests of eastern Poland, Lithuania, and Belarus, so dense in spots that 
during the day one cannot see the sunlight, the woods provided adequate yet primitive 
shelter. Age, too, was critical because it was difficult for those individuals who were more 
than forty years old and younger than fifteen to deal with the hardships and dangers of 
such an arduous life. As a historian points out, “to escape the ghetto meant only the 
beginning of the fight for survival. The Germans, not without reason, relied on the fact 
that even upon escape, refugees would have nowhere to go.” 


123 Vera Zveibil, RaqueFs Notebook, p. 62 

124 Allan Levine, Fugitives of the Forest: The Heroic Story Of Jewish Resistance And Survival (Rowman 8c 

Littlefield, Jul 13, 2010) 
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Jews who fled to the forests organized themselves in family camps in order to survive. There 
were several family camps, which emerged during the war in different locations in the forests. 125 

Family camps in the forest were made up of groups of Jewish men, women, and 
children - individual and families - of various ages who found refuge in the forests of 
Eastern Poland and Western USSR. The camps varied in size; some had only several 
families while others were made up of hundreds of families and individuals. The two 
largest camps were in the Naliboki forest - the camp headed by Tuvyah Bielski, which 
had approximately 1,200 persons and the camp under the leadership of Shlomo Zorin, 
where about 800 people found shelter. 


JEWISH FAMILY CAMPS IN THE FORESTS 


FOREST 


NUMBER 

AREA 

ORIGIN • 

OF JEWS 

Kazhan 

Kazhan 

Yadov, Glubokoyc, Sharkovshchina 

400—600 

Myadcl 

Naroch 

Vilcika, Myadel, Kobylnik, Kurenets 

500—700 

Lida 

Nacha 

Radun, Lida, Eishishkes, Zabolotye 

200-300 

Novogrudok Naliboki 

Novogrudok, Lida, Ivye, Mir, Dvorcts 

1,200 



Minsk and the surrounding area 

700—800 

Nesvizh 

Kopyl 

Nesvizh, Stolbtsy, Svyezhen 

200 

Slonirr. 

Lipichan 

Byelilsa, Dcrechin, Slonim, Zhetl 

300—600 

Volcha-Nora 

Slonim, Kotov, Ivauevichi 

200—400 

Baranovichi’ 
N. Polcsye 

■ Svitiche 

Baranovichi, Slonim, Byten, Molchadz 

200-400 

Pinsk- 

Bogdanovka Pohost, Lyakhovisi, Janov, Lyubeshov 

500—700 

C. Poletye 




S. Polesye 

Svoriczcvich 

Sernik, Dubrovitsa, Vysouk, 
Kamcn-Kashirski, Sarny 

350 


Kokhov 

Manevichi, Povonk, Troyanov 

150-250 

Volhynia 

Kostopol 

Rovno, Rokitno, Berezno 

. 150-200 


Klcsov 

Korcts, Rokitno 

50 

Bialystok 

Bryansk 

Bryansk, escapees from Trcblinka- 
bound trains 

300 



Bialystok 

400 

Galicia 

The Black Forest near Chclatice 

100 


Piancha Forests 

200 



*“■ «. 

"f. - 


Jewish family camps in the forests, 1941 - 1944 


125 Yitzhak Arad, The Nazi Holocaust, Part 7: Jewish Resistance to the Holocaust, “Jewish Family Camps in the 
Forests” (Meckler, Michael Marrus editor, 1989) 
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The majority of those who left the ghettos and found refuge in the family camps were 
survivors of the wave of extermination, which engulfed the cities, and towns of Belorussia 
[and Ukraine] during the spring and summer of 1942. During and after the winter of 
1942-1943, the Jews continued to reach the forests. 

Many Jews from the family camps were captured in German manhunts, and quite a 
few were murdered by the various groups, which inhabited the forests: the Polish 
underground, the Ukrainians, and even the Soviet partisan groups. Many were murdered 
by local peasants, and many died from various diseases and famine. The number of Jews 
who reached the forests was much larger than the number of those who were alive when 
the Soviet Army liberated the area in the summer of 1944. Based on evidence from various 
sources, we may assume that the number of Jews saved in the family camps did not exceed 
10 , 000 . 

Jewish Fighting Groups 

Jews who escaped from the forced ghettos and killing fields made their way to the nearby 
forests and formed or joined partisan units. Continuing with “The Jews of Volhynia and Their 
Reaction to Extermination”: 

Fighting groups arose locally, without any central coordinating organization. Once the 
decision had been made to make off to the forests and fight, it was necessary to obtain 
arms, to be trained in their use, and to learn the principles of partisan warfare. Moreover, 
there had to be an operational base among the local population in order to receive 
information and food. That last condition was the most difficult one because of the social 
isolation in which the Jews had lived for generations and the traditional animosity of 
considerable segments of the Ukrainian population, which was exacerbated by the 
influence of Nazi propaganda. 



Jewish (Bielski) partisans in Naliboki Forest, near Novogrudok, Poland, 

1942-1943 (USHMM) 
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The Jewish partisans surmounted the first difficulty with the assistance of individual 
Jews who lived in the villages, experts in forestry, or merchants with connections who 
knew the region and its inhabitants well. To acquire weapons and be trained in their use 
was especially difficult. Due to lack of time, strict German control, and fear of informers, 
very few weapons were acquired, not to mention training in their use or in combat. 

In all between 35 and 40 combat groups were formed. Only five groups numbered 
twenty or more, and others consisted of only seven or eight members. Very few of them 
had arms. One had to pay for arms with gold, jewels, or merchandise. With regard to 
informers, Jews could only trust the Poles. There was very little ammunition: in the 
Gildenman group from Korets, for example, there were only five bullets per pistol. 

The Soviet partisan movement began to establish itself in the northeast corner of 
Volhynia. In the course of 1943 it expanded across the whole northern part. The Jewish 
groups ultimately joined up with the Soviet partisan units as they expanded into the 
various sectors. 


JEWISH PARTISAN 
ACTIVITY IN EASTERN 

EUROPE 1942-m* 

0 100 


MILES 

AREAS OF JEWISH 
PARTISAN ACTIVITY 



Jewish Partisan Activity in Eastern Europe 1942-1944 (USHMM) 


Semyon Menyuk and the Partisans of Ukraine 

The story of Semyon Menyuk joining the partisans continues via his interview at the US 
Holocaust Memorial Museum: 

In the spring of1943, we went to the Polish people and said, “we are Jews in the forest", and 
we are asking for the partisans. They told us to come tomorrow and the partisans will be here. We 
came in the morning and met eight or nine people. They had a couple of guns, a couple of rifles. 

It's better than nothing. We went with the partisans and we were happy. We came to a house in 
the forest, in another place. We shaved! I didn't tell you. We didn't look like persons. ..like 
animals, with the beards, and dirty. We didn't wash ourface for a year. It's terrible. Now they 
gave us clothes. We now feel like persons. 
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We stayed with them maybe a week. We began to do some things. Wefound policemen. I 
need to tell the truth. We killed,\ we burned with fire his house. Because it's every person, “Ifyou 
do to me wrong things , I will do the same to you. ” 

The Jews and Russian war prisoners who escaped, they became partisans. In one group 10 
people, in one group 20people. It would depend on how they met. They came together in the 
forest to do something against Germany. After three weeks, they took us to a larger partisan group 
near Manevichi and Rafalovka. These people (former prisoners of war] knew how to blow up the 
road or the train. I could not do these things. We stayed and watched from the side to see when the 
Germans came. They put the dynamite on the railroad track. When the train came, it blew up. 

We found the places where they were coming. 

At this time, we were with a partisan group with a lot of different people - Ukrainian, 
Russian, Jewish, Armenian. It was the Uncle Peka Formation. [This was a sub-command of 
the partisan brigade lead by Jozef Sobiesiak (known as “Maks”) and Mikula Konishchuk.] 
That was his military name. His real name was Palkomi Brynski. He was a Russian hero. I was 
Atryat Slbuka. 

Semyon stated that when he joined the partisan unit, he met two cousins who were in the 
unit that were from Rafalovka. He said that they were killed in the fighting. Unfortunately, he did 
not state their names. 126 

Organization of Partisan Units 

Continuing again with “The Jews of Volhynia and Their Reaction to Extermination”: 

North of the Kovel-Sarny railway line, twelve Jewish groups were active. At the time 
of the liquidation, there were no Soviet partisan units there, only their emissaries: 
Ukrainian Communists like Mikola Konishchuk (Kruk), and the Pole, Joseph Sobiesiak 
(Maks). Kruk and Maks managed to establish small groups. The Jewish partisans were 
required to fight alone for a few months until they were integrated into a Soviet 
framework. In December 1942, when Colonel Anton Brinskiy, Linkovs emissary 127 
arrived, he began to organize the partisan movement and members of Jewish groups were 
incorporated. 

Other groups in that region (including from Manevichi) joined Kruk and Maks and 
became important parts of the two separate battalions under their command. Alongside 
both of them three civilian camps were quickly established, sheltering hundreds of Jews. 
Those battalions were joined to Brinskiy s division at the end of December 1942 thus 
becoming an organic part of the Soviet partisan movement. 


Zog nit keynmol az dugeyst dem letstn veg... 
Never say that you are on your last journey... 

The Partisan Hymn 128 by Hirsh Glik (1922 - 1944) 


126 Testimony of Semyon Menyuk, USC Shoah Foundation, segment #106 

127 Commander Grigorii Linkov was a Soviet officer who was air dropped in the forest of Belorussia in 

September 1941 to organize partisan resistance to German occupation. 

128 Allan Levine, Fugitives of the Forest: The Heroic Story Of Jewish Resistance And Survival 
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In 1942, the Soviet government took decisive steps to organize the partisan movement behind 
the German lines. 129 : 

A significant development was the organization in Moscow of the Central Staff for 
Partisan Warfare at the end of May 1942. From this point on, partisan activities were 
coordinated and stabilized. Airdrops of supplies, weapons, communication equipment, 
and specially trained commandos greatly strengthened the movement. Sabotage operations 
and other rear actions started to damage the Nazis. Soon large bands of Soviet partisans 
were a force to be reckoned with throughout Belorussia, and in parts of Lithuania and 
Ukraine. As Hitler was forced to concede on August 8, 1942, “The [partisan] bands in the 
East have become an unbearable menace during the last few months and are seriously 
threatening supply lines to the front.” 

Semyon stated that he had joined a unit of the partisan brigade that was led by Jozef 
Sobiesiak. This is an account of that brigade. 130 

For the handful of Jews who managed to escape the ghettos or the death squads, the 
forests and swamps of Eastern Poland and the Ukraine were a blessed refuge, where there 
was a chance of safety if they joined a partisan band. There was a partisan group under the 
leadership of a former Polish Communist spy, Jozef Sobiesiak (whose nom de guerre was 
“Maks”), which was composed of Russians, Poles and anti-Fascist Ukrainians. Maks set 
up a forest republic in the swamps north of the Manevichi forest, which provided ideal 
protection against a modern mechanized army. Within a few months, his group increased 
to over 500. Unlike many guerrilla leaders, he was ready to accept both Jews and civilians. 



Maks (center) planning a mission, early 1940s 
(Taking Risks: a Jewish Youth in Soviet Partisans) 


129 Ibid. 

130 David G Williamson, “The Polish Underground 1939-1947”, 2012 
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In addition to accepting Jewish fighters, Jozef Sobiesiak established Jewish family camps in the 
forest, thus saving many lives. 131 

In 1941, when the Germans occupied Volhynia, Sobiesiak, under the pseudonym of 
“Maks”, organized a large partisan unit known as the “Frunze” (on the name of “Frunze 
Mikhail”), which later recruited Jewish fugitives from ghettos including Kovel, Manevichi, 
Rafalovka, and others. Unlike other commanders, who only took on able-bodied recruits, 
Sobiesiak, sensitive to the plight of the Jewish refugees in the forest, extended his 
patronage to many homeless elderly people, women and children. He set up three family 
camps for them in the forest alongside the fighting units, catering to about 500 Jewish 
men, women and children - including dozens of orphans - who were not fit for combat. 
Sobiesiak protected his charges, whom he recruited as service staff for the fighters, and 
provided them with food and medicines. Known among the Jewish partisans hiding in the 
forests of Volhynia as a loyal friend, Sobiesiak won their deep admiration for his efforts on 
their behalf. 

After the war, Sobiesiak served as a Brigade General in the Polish Army. The many 
Jews who were saved by him immigrated to Israel, the United States and Canada. On 
April 5 th , 1982, Yad Vashem recognized Jozef Sobiesiak, as a Righteous Among the 
Nations. 

The following is an account by Joseph Pell, a Jewish partisan in Maks’ brigade. The account 
follows an action in 1944 in which the partisans had just routed a column of advancing German troops 
coming from Rovno on a forest road. 132 (Rovno is within Volhynia about 60 miles south of Kolk.) 

By dusk, the fighting died down and we rested during the night in ditches atop a nearby 
ridge. Just as the sun was coming up the next morning we suddenly realized that not all the 
Germans had left the woods. Seven had lost their way and by mistake stumbled right into our 
temporary encampment. Completely unaware , they walked uphill towards us. Our guards easily 
got the jump on them and a few of us Jews joined the smallforce that held them at gunpoint. We 
ordered them to drop their weapons and raise their hands over their heads, and they quickly 
complied. I think they figured\ with some relief actually, that they would spend the rest of the war 
as PO Ws. Maks, who was hurrying somewhere else, immediately grasped what had happened 
and the opportunity it presented. On the run, he yelled to us, “We need their uniforms!” 

We understood that he meant much more. About ten of us forced them, two or three at a time, 
into a ravine not far from where we had made camp. We brought along guns with silencers. 

When they were told that some of us were Jewish, I saw theirfaces drop. Then we ordered them to 
undress. If our German sounded a bit like Yiddish, it was all the better. They took off their 
uniforms and remained standing in their underwear, shaking with fear. We said, “Alles. ” [This 
translates as “everything” from German.] And there they were, “Aryan Supermen,” their naked 
flesh trembling exactly the same way millions of Jews did before they were killed. We felt almost 
euphoric to have the chance to avenge the deaths of our loved ones. It was like a gift. I heard my 
fathers voice say, “Goodfor you, Yosel. ”Although we had already killed scores of German troops 
by then, these were the first we put to death looking directly into their eyes. 


131 The Righteous Among the Nations, Yad Vashem, Jozef Sobiesiak, 

http://db.yadvashem.org/righteous/family.html?language=en&itemld=4017559 (accessed March 2017) 

132 Joseph Pell and Fred Rosenbaum, Taking Risks: A Jewish Youth in the Soviet Partisans and His Unlikely Life in 

California , RDR Books, 2004, p. 105 
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As word of the Nazi atrocities spread, many Jews fled. According to “Fugitives of the Forest” 

During 1942 and 1943 as the Nazis were liquidating the ghettos and the difficult 
decision to flee could no longer be delayed, more than 100,000 Jewish fugitives were likely 
on the run. Most were later killed by Nazi police patrols or by Soviet or Polish partisans. 

By 1944, in the vast area stretching from eastern Poland into Russia and south into 
Ukraine, at least 200,00 to 250,000 Soviet partisans were operating in hundreds of 
brigades. Approximately 20,00 to 25,000 of these partisans were Jewish, fighting with and 
supporting the Soviets. Another estimated 10,000 Jews survived in family camps, usually 
attached to a fighting unit. 

Jewish Partisans from Kolk 

Some Jews from the Kolk ghetto managed to escape and join the partisans. 133 

The Kolki ghetto was surrounded in September 1942. Many people attempted to hide 
or escape. Most people were discovered or were shot as they were escaping. The Germans 
left 40 workers behind. The rest were brought to pits that were dug outside the town, 
where they were murdered. The men who remained alive returned to the ghetto. Jews who 
escaped or hid were joined to them. At that time, a group of 15 youths organized 
themselves. They armed themselves with a revolver and a sawed-off shotgun, they went 
out secretly into the forests of the region. The ghetto was again surrounded by German 
and Ukrainian police in October 1942. Aside from the few who escaped, all the Jews were 
brought to the pit and murdered. 

The group that escaped to the forest continued to be active, and its members decided 
to obtain weapons for themselves. To this end, the group attacked the Ukrainian guards of 
the Osowa (a Jewish agricultural settlement), the police, the house of the forester, and 
others - to the point where all of the members were armed. In January 1943, the group 
decided that there is no point in working alone, and that they must join a larger partisan 
group. To this end, a delegation of eight fighters was sent toward the northeast in the 
direction of Polesia. Along the way they met up with a group of fighters from Zofjowka, 
and together they reached the Kovpak group 134 . With the permission of the leaders of the 
group, the people returned to bring their friends. However, when they returned to the 
region, they discovered that all of their friends had fallen in an ambush. They returned 
and fought with the Kovpak group and participated in the Carpathian Mountains 
campaign. 

Kolk was liberated by the Red Army on February 3, 1944. 


133 Pinkas Hakehillot Polin, “Kolki”, Encyclopedia of Jewish Communities in Poland , Volume V, Yad Vashem 

134 At the time of the German invasion of Soviet Ukraine, partisan units led by Sydir Kovpak waged guerrilla 

warfare against Axis forces. Its operation spread deep into German occupied territory in several regions. 
Wikipedia, (accessed June 2017) 
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Jewish Partisans from Rafalovka 

Some Jews from Rafalovka managed to escape and join the partisans. 135 

Dozens of Rafalovka residents ran to the forests and the villages where they were 
helped by Ukrainians, Baptists and Polish peasants. Some of the youth organized into 
Jewish units. One group commanded by Yodel from the village of Sopachiv numbered 10 
fighters, and a second group was commanded by Pesach Bindes. Later on, these youths 
joined the Soviet partisan units together with others, in particular the Brinski Brigade and 
the Volhynia Division of Alexei Fyodorov. A group from Rafalovka penetrated Rafalovka 
and killed Ukrainian collaborators. 

On February 5, 1944, Rafalovka was liberated by the Red Army. About 30 people 
from Rafalovka survived. 


Semyon Menyuk’s partisan experience 

You know, the first time when I got the gun in my hand,\ I was thinking, Tm the richest 
man in the world”. I think, if to compare when I have millions, I will be not so happy like I got 
the first weapon, the first rifle in my hand. 

We did not have enough weapons and we needed dynamite. Some of the people from the 
army knew how to remove the explosive from unexploded bombs. They hung up the bombs and 
built a fire under them to convert the explosive to a liquid. It was a big risk. And you know what 
Til tell you? In this time, I didn't know the risk what I was doing. From this we made wood 
forms. Then the Russians dropped weapons, dynamite, and detonators by parachute. You put 
them on a rail track with a string, maybe 50 or 100 meters away at night. When the train comes, 
it's blown up. 

We stayed with the partisans. This life was much, much better. If we were killed, I know for 
what. What I'm doing together with people, with the partisans against the Germans, to take 
them outfrom this place. We were happy - we didn't think about our life in this time. 

In some villages, the Germans ordered the people to give supplies for their army - cows, 
horses, meat, milk, everything. We knew when they would take these things, we came at the right 
time and we took them from the Germans and we brought it back to the villages. Some things we 
brought to our people in the forest to have what to eat. A lot of times the villages didn't see this 
because the Germans got afraid to come there. 

[Semyon stated that when the tide of war had turned, and the Russian army was advancing to 
the west and the Germans were retreating, his partisan unit was the first to liberate Rafalovka before 
the arrival of Russian troops.] 136 

In 1944 the Russian army comes back to Ukraine and they took us to become Russian 
soldiers. We began a new life again. We had a choice of joining the police or the army. People 
joined the police who hadfamilies, the Ukrainians. People like me, I didn't have anybody left. 
Nobody was alive. I know it. I say I will go in the army. 


135 Rafalovka Yizkor Book 

136 Testimony of Semyon Menyuk, USC Shoah Foundation, segment #111 
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I was placed in an intelligence squadron. We were sent to the front lines to catch and bring 
back German soldiers alive. It's a 95% chance you will not come back. You have good food because 
they know we can stay one or two weeks , not more , because of what will happen. They gave us 
knives and guns and this time they gave us a little vodka to be more. ..hard. It's a job where you 
know in one or two hours you can be dead. On our second assignment , a couple of guys were 
killed, and I was wounded in the foot. It was in June of1944. First , they put me in a hospital at 
the front. Then I was in a faraway hospitalfor seven months. I had 5 or 8 operations. They 
wanted to remove myfoot but I didn't give in. 

Shimon Perlmutter - Partisan 

Shimon Perlmutter was the son of Rifke Zuler and Abel Perlmutter. As stated previously, his 
parents and sister, Dvora, were killed by the Nazis when the Sarny ghetto was liquidated. Shimon 
managed to escape and joined the partisan movement. 



Shimon Perlmutter, 1930s (Vera Zveibil) 

Before the war, Shimon was a member of the Betar Movement. 137 This was a Revisionist 
Zionist youth movement founded in 1923 in Riga, Latvia, by Vladimir Jabotinsky. 138 It was the 
founding ideology of the non-religious right in Israel and was the chief ideological competitor to the 
dominant socialist Labor Zionism. Its distinguishing belief was in the right to sovereignty over the 
whole territory of Eretz Yisrael (originally encompassing all of Mandatory Palestine). 139 

Despite resistance from both Zionist and non-Zionist Jews, Betar quickly gained a 
large following in Poland, Palestine, Lithuania, Austria, Germany, and elsewhere. It was 
particularly successful in Poland, which had the largest Jewish population in Europe at the 
time. [...] In 1934, Poland was home to 40,000 of Betar's 70,000 members. Routine Betar 
activities in Warsaw included military drilling, instruction in Hebrew, and encouragement 
to learn English. 


137 Based on testimony by Raquel Zular Zveibil. She stated that Shimon Perlmutter was a member of Betar and 

joined the partisans during the war. 

138 Betar Movement, Wikipedia, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Betar (accessed June 2017) 

139 Revisionist Zionism, Wikipedia (accessed June 2017) 
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Third Betar Conference, Warsaw, Poland, 1938 (Polish Forum) 


Throughout the 1930s and early 1940s, Betar aided the widespread immigration of 
Jews to Palestine in violation of the British Mandate's immigration quotas, which had not 
been increased despite the surge of refugees from the Nazi persecution and murder of 
Jews. In total, Betar was responsible for the entrance of over 40,000 Jews into Palestine 
under such restrictions. 

During the World War II period, Betar’s members organized underground units of 
Jewish partisan organizations that were spread across Poland. Betar members founded 
ZZW, the Jewish Military Union, which fought in the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. The 
head of the other major uprising group, ZOB, the Jewish Combat Organization, also 
gained his military training in Betar. Anti-Nazi partisans in most nations were unwilling 
to fight alongside Betar. 

Given Betar’s military orientation, it is likely that Shimon Perlmutter’s involvement with the 
partisans during the war was a result of his pre-war participation in the Zionist youth movement. 
Unfortunately, no information is available on his particular experiences as a partisan. 



Shimon Perlmutter, 1930s (Yad Vashem) 
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In addition, there is uncertainty regarding the circumstances of his death. Two accounts of his 
death are available from two different sources. One source, Raquel Zuler Zveibil, states in RaqueTs 
Notebook that he was “assassinated by the Soviets.” This could have occurred during the war or 
afterwards. During the war, “Soviet partisans did not necessarily welcome Jews. Armed Jewish men 
were sometimes rejected or even killed for their weapons.” 140 After the war, “Poles and Polish Jews 
were no longer welcome in what became the western parts of the Soviet Belarusian and Ukrainian 
republics. [...] Soviet policy was to remove both ethnic Poles and ethnic Jews from the former eastern 
Poland. [...] Jews who tried to return home were often greeted with distrust and violence. In postwar 
Poland, Jews were beaten and killed and threatened to such an extent that most survivors decided to 
leave. It was very dangerous to be a Jew in postwar Poland.” 141 

The other account of Shimon’s death is from a testimony 142 submitted to Yad Vashem by 
Shabtai Vaks who indicated that he had been a neighbor of Shimon’s in Sarny. The testimony states 
that during the war, Shimon lived in Vilnius and was killed at Ponary, which was near the Vilnius 
ghetto in today’s Lithuania. Ponary was the site of the mass murder of up to 100,000 people by 
German SD, SS and Lithuanian Nazi collaborators between July 1941 and August 1944. The victims 
included approximately 70,000 Polish Jews, 20,000 Polish intelligentsia, and 8,000 Soviet POWs. 
Jewish fighters, directed by Josef Glazman, the head of Betar Lithuania, battled the Nazis alongside 
the Lithuanian partisans in the forests outside Vilnius. 



Jews taken to Ponary murder site, July 1941 (Yad Vashem) 


140 Timothy Snider, Bloodlands , p. 237 

141 Ibid., p. 326, 327,352 

142 Yad Vashem page of testimony #1911048, Central Database of Shoah Victims’ Names 
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It is not possible at this time to resolve these disparate accounts of Shimon Perlmutter’s death. 
He did manage to escape the initial mass killing and join forces with a partisan unit to combat the 
Nazis. Shimon s parents and sister, Dvora, were killed. Three siblings survived the war and emigrated 
elsewhere - Freidel and Sender to Canada and Bunya to Brazil. The fate of another sibling, Moshe, is 
not known. 

Post War 

When the war ended, the Jews who had learned to survive in the forests and who, as partisans, 
had waged war against the Germans, emerged from the woods. According to “Fugitives of the Forest”: 

As the Second World War and the Nazi assault on Europe ended, approximately 
25,000 Jews, entire families in some instances, walked out of the forests of Poland, 

Belorussia, Lithuania, Ukraine, and Russia. For three years, these men, women, and 
children had miraculously survived, eluding Nazi hunts and Soviet, Polish, and Ukrainian 
partisans who often killed first and asked questions later. In many cases these fugitives 
fought against the Nazis, in armed combat and through the sabotage of railway tracks and 
bridges. Some lived on the run, others built camps. 

Semyon Menyuk after the war 

In 1945, after seven months recuperating in a hospital from a serious foot injury, Semyon was 
released. (On January 15, 1945, he received a certificate of injury from the military hospital stating that 
he was seriously wounded on July 11, 1944 from shrapnel in the tendon of the left leg.) 

When I was dischargedfrom the hospital , they said, 0 You cant go in the army. ” I was on 
crutches and I was an invalid. They asked me, “where you want to go?” And it was hard to say. I 
don't have nobody... nowhere to go. A Ukrainian from a village near Odessa took me in and 
treated me like a son, like a brother. I stayed with him maybe a couple of weeks. Then I wanted to 
know whether any relatives were alive. I wentfrom Odessa to Kiev. There I got married in 
1945. Then we went to my place in 1946, to Kolki where I was born and where I was in the 
partisans, where I was in the forest. People who saw me they didn't believe that I was alive. 

People came and told me “Ah, that's you,'' or “It's not you." 

When Semyon returned to Kolk after the war, he visited the site of the mass killing. In the 
photo, he is standing at the place where he jumped off of the truck that was taking the Jews of Kolk to 
their execution and ran for his life. 
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At the execution field, Semyon and others opened a grave. In the photo, he is standing in a 
grave and identifies the bodies of four Jewish men killed: a doctor, a neighbor, a merchant, and a 
shopper. He recounted that the Germans put lime over the bodies so that they would deteriorate more 
quickly. 143 



Semyon Menyuk standing in grave at Kolki mass killing site, 

Gorbky Forest, 1947 (USC Shoah Found.) 

We had two sons and a daughter. We moved back to Kiev. Over time , we decided the anti- 
Semitism was becoming a serious problem. 
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L to R: Gennya Lorman, Semyon Menyuk, Manya Lorman, Misha Menyuk, 
Kolk 1948 (USC Shoah Foundation) 


143 Testimony of Semyon Menyuk, USC Shoah Foundation, segment #165 
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In 1976, Semyon and his wife, Manye Lorman, immigrated to the United States with their 
three children. They settled in Gaithersburg, Maryland not far from Washington, DC. 

I spoke of the Ukrainians and the police, that they killed so many people. But it was not all of 
them. No, I want to say thank you to the Ukrainian people that saved my life. Were it not for 
these people, I would not be alive now. No, a lot of people are now dead, but their children are 
now alive. It was in the forest that I lived, and I am alive because they helped. 

In April 1944, Semyon received a certificate stating that he “indeed belonged to partisan 
detachment compound ‘Dyada Petta from May 1943 to April 24, 1944.” In August 1975, he 
received a certificate from the Komarovas village Soviet of delegate workers. It stated that he lived 
in the village Komarova, that his family was killed by German Fascists in 1942, and that the house 
and property were burned. 

Semyon s wife, Manye Lorman, had her own difficult story of survival during the Holocaust. 
The following account of Manye’s wartime experience was provided by her daughter, Faina Menyuk. 

Manye (Meryl) Menyuk nee Lorman, was born on December 24th, 1922 in the small 
village of Levkovichi in western Ukraine. Manye was the eldest child of Aaron Lorman 
and Bracha Lorman nee Shapiro. They had five children - two girls and three boys; all of 
whom were born within two years of each other. When Manye was less than a year old, 
her family moved to another small village called Hochino, located in the same region of 
Ukraine. 

Soon after, the family moved to a larger town, Olevsk, because there were better 
opportunities for the children to get a good education. In addition, Olevsk had a large 
Jewish population and this was important to Aaron and Bracha as they had been raised in 
observant Jewish families before the Russian revolution. They wanted to do the same with 
their children, but it was difficult to openly practice the Jewish faith under the 
Communist regime. Nevertheless, they persisted in practicing their faith. Every Friday, 
Aaron would go and pray with other men, while Bracha and the children would light the 
Shabbat candles and prepare a Shabbos dinner. 

Just prior to World War II, Manye graduated from a teacher’s college and received a 
diploma to become an elementary school teacher. She came back to Olevsk to spend a 
summer with her family before starting the job in September 1941. She was not yet 19 
years old when the war started. 

On the 22nd of June 1941 at 4:00 am, Germany declared war on the USSR. Manye 
always remembered that night as the scariest night of her life. 

Manye's parents decided to flee east deeper into the country. They were fortunate 
because there was help from the organization where her father worked. All the employees, 
after collecting their families and belongings, were given spots on trucks that would take 
them away from the advancing German army. They were taken near Kiev, but that was 
not safe either. There was constant bombing and the German army was moving quickly 
through Ukraine and Russia. 

At that point Aaron Lorman enlisted in the army, as it was compulsory. Bracha and 
her five children had to move once again, this time to Voronezh where they stayed for a 
while. All of them had to work, even the youngest children, in order to survive. 

Manya's brother, who had just turned 18 years old, had to enlist as well. It was a sad 
time in their lives because they did not know whether they would ever see their father and 
brother again. 
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Manya became the family’s main provider and helped Bracha with many things. As 
the advancing Germans got closer, the bombing became very intense. At this point they 
needed to evacuate even further into the countryside, as news had spread that the 
Germans had been killing Jews. So, the family moved again. 

This time they traveled to Kislovodsk in the North Caucasus region of the USSR, 
between the Black and Caspian Seas. It was a difficult and dangerous journey. Once they 
settled there, they all had to find jobs. Manya became a teacher, but she had little overall 
experience and she did not speak the local dialect. She soon changed jobs and was hired by 
a railroad company where she trained for several months and eventually became a train 
conductor. This job required constant travel to the front lines to transport soldiers and 
deliver food and ammunition. It was dangerous work since the railroad was under constant 
bombardment. 

For four months, Manya participated in the Soviet effort to deliver food to Leningrad, 
which was surrounded for two and a half years by the Germans in the south and the Finns 
in the north. 

The Siege of Leningrad was a prolonged military blockade undertaken by the German 
Army against Leningrad. The siege started on September 8, 1941 and was lifted on 
January 27, 1944, 872 days after it began. It is regarded as the longest and most 
destructive siege in history, and possibly the costliest in terms of casualties. 

To sustain the defense of the city, it was vitally important for the Red Army to 
establish a route for bringing a constant flow of supplies into Leningrad. This route was 
affected over the southern part of Lake Ladoga and the corridor of land, which remained 
unoccupied by Axis forces between Lake Ladoga and Leningrad. Transport across Lake 
Ladoga was achieved by means of watercraft during the warmer months and land vehicles 
driven over thick ice in winter (hence the route becoming known as ’’The Ice Road"). 



The Road of Life, Winters of 1941 to 1943 (Wikipedia) 
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The “Road of Life” was the ice road winter transport route across the frozen Lake 
Ladoga, which provided the only access to the besieged city of Leningrad. Each winter, 
from 1941 through 1943, the Lake Ladoga ice route was reconstructed as soon as the ice 
hardened. In addition to transporting thousands of tons of munitions and food supplies 
each year, the Road of Life also served as the primary evacuation route for the thousands 
of Soviets trapped within the starving city . 144 



The Road of Life, April 1942 (WWII Today) 




[Continuing the account of Manya Lorman’s wartime experience.] Rail lines were 
built connecting the ice road to Soviet-controlled land on each side of Lake Ladoga - the 
western shore to Leningrad and the eastern shore to a nearby town. The Road of Life 
across the frozen lake and the connecting rail lines on either side were the only way in or 
out of the city. The trains and trucks sent from the mainland were critical to the survival 
of Leningrad. The deliveries were often done at night to reduce the effectiveness of the 
frequent German bombardment. 

In 1943 the German army was advancing, and it was no longer safe for the family to 
stay in Kislovodsk. All the railroad workers along with their families were evacuated to a 
town named Derbent, located in the republic of Dagestan. For a short time, they were safe 
there and Manya continued working despite all the danger around her. But very shortly 
after, the railroad decided to evacuate only the families of the workers. Manya's mother 
and the three younger siblings were getting ready to leave her and move to a safer place in 
Central Asia. Just at that time, the Russian army began to gain ground and the Germans 
retreated on several fronts. It was safe to return to Kislovodsk once again. 

Life was improving for everyone, but there was still much work that needed to be 
done. All young and able-bodied people needed to produce to support the continuing war 
effort. There were also many hospitals with wounded soldiers, so after work Manya would 
go there to offer her help. 


144 §j e g e of Leningrad”, Wikipedia, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Siege_of_Leningrad, and “The Road of 
Life”, Wikipedia, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Road_of_Life (accessed Oct. 2017) 
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By this time the Russians were advancing, and the front was slowly moving westward. 
The German army was retreating and despite the horrors of the war, people became more 
hopeful about the future. 

The Russian army took over Kiev and all the railroad workers that came from Ukraine 
had to relocate there. At the end of 1944, Manya and her family moved to Kiev. At the 
same time by complete happenstance the Lormans found out that Aaron was still fighting 
on the Japanese front. Aaron soon found his son, who was wounded and was in a hospital. 
Just before the end of the war Aaron Lorman was also wounded but survived. The family 
was finally reunited in 1945. It was a miracle that they all survived this horrible ordeal. 

After the war, Manya met a young Polish Jew named Semyon Menyuk, whose family 
had been murdered. He had no home or loved ones to return to. Manya and Semyon 
married in May 1945, and had three children, Misha, Yakov, and Faina. The family 
immigrated to the United States in 1976. Their marriage lasted 64 years. Semyon passed 
away in 2009 and Manya in 2011. 


Chaim Strelski after the war 

Chaim Strelski survived the war and participated in the historic movement that achieved 
statehood for the Jewish people. 145 After the war, Chaim Strelski went to Lodz, Poland, 146 an 
important center for refugees, worked in construction and lived in a kind of kibbutz, like many others 
formed in Europe by the Zionist movement. The kibbutzim served as preparation for young people 
who wanted to live in Palestine, which was under the British mandate at the time. 

Chaim and his group were then sent to Gdansk, Poland to join an established kibbutz. There 
they prepared to “make aliya (the immigration of Jews from the Diaspora to Israel) and were trained 
by leaders of the Bricha movement. The plan was that they would receive the “identities” (false 
passports) of people from various nationalities, who would be returning home to Palestine after the 
war. 


The Bricha movement was the organized underground effort that helped Jewish 
Holocaust survivors escape post-World War II Europe to the British Mandate for 
Palestine in violation of the British White Paper of 1939. The movement of Jewish 
refugees from the Displaced Persons camps in which they were held (one million persons 
classified as ’’not repatriable" remained in Germany and Austria) to Palestine was illegal 
on both sides, as Jews were not officially allowed to leave the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe by the Soviet Union, nor were they permitted to settle in Palestine by the 
British. Officers of the Jewish Brigade of the British army assumed control of the 
operation, along with operatives from the Haganah 147 who hoped to smuggle as many 
displaced persons as possible into Palestine through Italy. The American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee funded the operation. 148 


145 Adapted from Chaim Strelski testimony, We Remember, p. 248 - 252 and Vera Zveibil, “Raquefs Notebook” 

146 From the end of the war in 1945 until 1948, Lodz served as the de facto capital of Poland since Warsaw had 

been substantially destroyed during the war. Wikipedia, (accessed June 2017) 

147 A Jewish paramilitary organization in the British Mandate of Palestine (1921-48), which became the core of 

the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). Wikipedia (accessed June 2017) 

148 Bricha , Wikipedia, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Bricha (accessed June 2017) 
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In 1945, Chaim and his fellow kibbutzniks entered Germany with leaders from the Bricha 
movement and went to a place where concentration camp survivors were gathered as well as people 
wanting to go to Palestine. They established a kibbutz in the French occupied zone. There they 
studied Hebrew and learned about Palestine. 

They then traveled to Tradate, Italy, which is located in the northern region near Milan. 
There they waited for several months for the final arrangements to travel to Palestine. Finally, the 
word came that they were leaving. They traveled at night in trucks belonging to the Jewish Brigade to 
La Spezia, a fishing port located 160 miles away on the Ligurian coast. The water was very shallow 
and the ship, named the Wedgwood, was anchored at a distance from the pier. They had to use a rope 
that ran from the pier to the ship. 

A firsthand account of the sailing is provided by a journalist and one of the sailors on that 

trip. 149 

The vessel left Savona [west of La Spezia] and picked up 1,257 Maapilim [illegal 
immigrants to Palestine between 1934 and 1948] at a small pier on June 19th 1946. The 
British heard that the ship was about to leave and approached the Italian police, asking 
them to halt its sailing. The Wedgwood managed to cut its lines and sailed out to the 
open sea. 

The British had no trouble identifying this vessel, and it was waylaid on June 25th, 
when still about 75 miles from the shore of Palestine. Four British destroyers surrounded 
the vessel and accompanied her to the port of Haifa. An attempt was made to lower a 
launch to the water, in order to land 25 young men on the shore, but the launch was 
intercepted, and the men were taken into custody. Chaim was one of the men who had 
been selected by the Haganah to escape from the captured ship in the small boat. They 
were interrogated by the British but eventually returned to the ship with the other 
immigrants. 


f 



Wedgwood with refugees off coast of Palestine with British destroyer, 
1946 (Voyage of the Wedgwood) 


149 Tzvi Ben-Tzur (journalist) and Aryeh Malkin (sailor), “The Voyage of the Josiah Wedgwood” 
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The Wedgewood was running out of gas, and finally surrendered to the British 
troops, who boarded the vessel on June 27th and turned it to the Haifa port. The refugees 
were kept for two weeks at a detention camp at Atlit and then released. 



Wedgwood refugees with ship banners, 1946 (palyam.org) 150 


After their release from detention, the group went to settle in Kibbutz Negba as a gar in 151 for 
kibbutz training. They then went to other Kibbutzim including spending nine months at Kibbutz 
Mishmar Haemik during the War of Independence. (This is a kibbutz in northern Israel that is 
located in the western Jezreel Valley. During the 1947-1948 war, there were fierce battles there 
between the Haganah and the Arab Liberation Army.) 



Palestine Passport of Chaim Strelski, 1940s (USC Shoah Foundation) 


150 Ship banner displayed for the British in Palestine states: “We survived Hitler, death is no stranger to us; 

nothing will keep us from our Jewish Homeland; the blood is on your head if you fire upon this unarmed 
ship!” 

151 A group of people who moved together to Palestine to settle. 
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On February 2, 1949, Chaim, his wife, Henyah Buchman, and other Holocaust survivors 
founded Kibbutz Megiddo located in the southern tip of the Jezreel Valley in northern Israel. Thirty 
kibbutz members had survived the war in Europe. 

Chaim’s wife, Henyah Buchman, had her own harrowing story of survival during the 
Holocaust. 152 She and her family were living in Staszow, Poland in the Kielce province around 70 
kilometers southwest of Lublin when the war began in 1939. They managed to hide from the Nazis 
for a period in a hidden room in a house but were eventually discovered. 



Shmuel and Simcha Buchman with five daughters, a son, and two others, 
Poland, 1930s (USC Shoah Foundation) 


In November 1942, she was sent to a work camp in Kielce. Over a period of months, people 
were “selected” for death in this camp but Henyah managed to survive. In May 1943, she was sent to 
another camp Skarzysko where people “were extremely weak and near death. The food portions were 
meager, and the work was very hard.” The nearby Hasag munitions factory relied on slave labor from 
the Skarzysko concentration camp. 153 

The S.S. permitted the Hasag managers to round up Jews in various Polish cities to work in 
theirfactory. According to the rules of the General Governor of Poland, Reichs-Minister Dr. 

Hans Frank, all Jews were to be “recruited” for forced labor for the German state. Thus, the Jews 
in the entire area of the “General Government ” automatically became the slave property of the 
S.S. and the Gestapo. Only those firms and enterprises whose number of Jewish workers was 
allotted by the German Labor Office could use Jews as slave-laborers. They were required also to 
pay the daily wages of the Jewish workers to the S. S. 


152 Adapted from We Remember, p. 56 to 63 and 69 to 77. 

153 Mordecai Strigler, In the Death Factory .; the writer lived at this camp for fifteen months. 
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The Gestapo and the S. S. therefore saw the Jewish workers as a source of income , and the 
firms that “paid”for the privilege of using them tried to squeeze the last drop of labor out of the 
work day , knowing that the Jews were no more than beasts of burden which no one was 
concerned about and whose lives no one would protect. They knew thatfor every one of them that 
fell , there would be a replacement. The Jew was utilized in this manner by everyone. 

Whenever a Jew grew so weak that he could not produce his daily “quota” or became too ill to 
reportfor work ,, the factory management considered him not worth the wages they had to pay to 
the S.S. His absence was therefore reported to the proper places. The S.S.,for its part, seeing in 
such a person an object that could no longer yield its daily output , would immediately take him 
out and shoot him. Everyfew days a selection took place in the factory. The Jews selected would be 
taken out to the “firing range” where new products were tested, and there they would be shot and 
buried. Many Jews were also killed and their bodies hidden deep in the wooded area that was 
part of the factory grounds. It depended on the circumstances of the execution. Jews therefore 
exerted their last ounce of strength in order to be “useful and productive”. 

In August 1944 with the Russians advancing, the Jews were loaded into trains and taken to 
Germany to various work camps. Henyah was taken to a camp in Leipzig to work at an ammunition 
factory. In April 1945, Henyah and the other women in her group, were taken on a twenty-mile 
forced march and were given one piece of bread which was to last the distance. They managed to find 
raw vegetables on the way and this allowed them to survive. After a month of walking, the advancing 
Russian army arrived, the Germans surrendered, and they were freed. 



Chaim Strelski and Henyah Buchman, Israel, 1950s(?) (USC Shoah Foundation) 
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However, Henyah’s difficulties were not over. The Russian soldiers were capturing and raping 
women. She and three women friends escaped with the soldiers firing after them. They then walked 
for days seeking to get to Poland. They were befriended by a Russian Jewish soldier who gave them 
space on a freight train and they eventually arrived in Poland. She learned that she could not return to 
Staszow since many of the returning Jews had been killed by the local Poles. She moved to a kibbutz 
in Gdansk and with the support of the Brichan movement managed to travel to Palestine. She arrived 
in June 1946 on the clandestine ship Wedgwood, which was the last ship to arrive in Palestine and not 
have its passengers deported to Cyprus. 

The British interned the passengers in the detention facility at Atlit for a period. When they 
were released, Henyah went with her gar in to Negba for training. They then went to other Kibbutzim 
and spent time at Kibbutz Mishmar Haemik during the War of Independence. In 1949, Henyah was a 
founding member of kibbutz Megiddo. 

Concluding Thoughts on the Family and the Holocaust 

Between the two world wars, the region of the ten Zuler shtetls was situated in eastern 
Poland. With the signing of the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of 1939 and the subsequent partition of 
Poland between Germany and the Soviet Union, this region, located just east of the line, fell under the 
control of the Soviets. The region was subject to one German and two Soviet occupations and its 
people “suffered more than those of any other region of Europe.. .The Jews in this small zone made up 
more than a quarter of the total victims of the Holocaust.” 154 

For those living in that area at the start of the war, the chances of surviving the conflict were 
scant. Out of the ninety-three known and likely family members living there in 1939, only two 
survived. They each found safe haven in new lands elsewhere - the United States and Israel - and 
proceeded to marry and have families. 

We have seen that at least twenty-nine family members were murdered in the Holocaust with 
an additional sixty-four killed who were likely family. These ninety-three Zuler relations were part of 
the 5.7 million Jews who were killed in the Holocaust. Every one was an innocent victim. Every one 
was a unique individual and not simply an anonymous contributor to an abstract count of mass 
murder. 

Victims left behind mourners. Killers left behind numbers. To join in a large number 
after death is to be dissolved into a stream of anonymity. To be enlisted posthumously 
into competing national memories, bolstered by the numbers of which your life has 
become a part, is to sacrifice individuality. It is to be abandoned by history, which begins 
from the assumption that each person is irreducible. 155 

The ninety-three family members likely perished in terror and with a sense of 
abandonment. In recovering and sharing their names, their photos, and their stories, I pursue the 
modest goal of restoring their elemental humanity and dignity. Their tormenters wanted them to 
experience abandonment and anonymity but the family that mourns them, in another time and 
another land, insists that they be remembered as the unique individuals that they were. 




154 Timothy Snider, Bloodlands , p.344-345 

155 Ibid., p. 407 
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The two Zuler survivors defied the Nazis and lived. They proceeded with their lives. 
Semyon Menyuk and his wife Manye, raised three children and lived in Gaithersburg, Maryland 
near Washington, DC. Semyon died in 2009 at the age of 87. 



Semyon and Manye Menyuk, their three children and three grandchildren 
in New York, 1995 (USC Holocaust Foundation) 

Chaim Strelski and his wife Henyah Buchman had three daughters and six grandchildren. 
Chaim died in 2004 in Israel at the age of 79. 



Chaim (standing center) and Henyah (sitting left) Strelski, two of three daughters, and 
grandchildren in Israel, 1990s (USC Holocaust Foundation) 
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Conclusion 


In this book, I set out to chronicle the lives of my ancestors and establish the story of my 
family. In the early twentieth century, the Zuler family, like so many others from Europe, suffered a 
dramatic rupture with its past. After living in the same region, perhaps for centuries, the locus of the 
family shifted to the far away Americas. After knowing their place in the world from living there so 
long, the family adapted to their new environs and started life anew. By the second generation in the 
new land, there was little collective memory of the ancestral life. As time passed, the immigrant 
generation passed on, and with them, the direct knowledge of a way of life practiced for generations. 

The memories of the people recorded here allow us to travel to earlier places and times. They 
provide us with a fleeting view of everyday life with its joys, challenges, and tragedies. The people are 
gone but their stories remain. 

[The stories] are about what it means to be a member of a certain family and in that sense 
have a larger worth to a greater number of people, andfor that reason are surely worth 
preserving . 156 

At this distance from the events, in the second decade of the twenty-first century, we may 
need to accept that we can only assemble the fragments of the story - the photos, narratives, historic 
documents - and realize that the larger narrative of a family cannot be written. And yet, these 
fragments of the lost lives of our ancestors are moving, and taken together, present the chronicle of the 
Zuler family through the generations. 


156 Daniel Mendelsohn, The Lost , page 434 
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Appendix A - Descendant Charts 


A-2: Isaac and Esther Zuler (page 1) 

A-3: Isaac and Esther Zuler (page 2) 

A-4: Ephraim Zuler and Fayga Rachel Kandel 

A-5: Ephraim Zuler and Chana Brindel 

A-6: Zuler sister and Tzevi Medved 

A-9: Naftali and Gittel Zuler 

A-10: Menyuk, Zuler, Snider, and Susel Families 
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Descendant Chart for Isaac Zuler (page 1) 


























































Descendant Chart for Isaac Zuler (page 2) 


Descendant Chart for 
Isaac (Gdalia) Zuler 


CnkLastNat 

b: Russia 
d: Russia 


Mendel Zuler 

b: Zulnya, 


FemnloFirstN 
•me Zuler 

b Zulnya. 


Mayer 

(Marcos) 

Bei B eJ 


DH 


Jankiel 

SilytbiTjj 


IH 


Rivka Strelski 


C.baira 
Sir .4 do 

b: 02 JUi 1925 
in Samy. 

Rivne, Ukraine 
d 20 Jbn 2004 


b 08 Sep 1925 
in Krakow. 
Pdand 


Pf»«ri StreUki 


Chava 
R Norberg 

d 1926 


Mecfalie Zuler 


FemaleFirstN 

UnkLastName 


Moishe Zuler 

b 15 JUI 1898 
in Zulnya. 
Ukrare 


Kda Menyuk 

b Dec 1902 in 
Komorova. 


Feiga Rachel 
Zuler 

b: 12 Aug 1923 
in Samy. 

Rivne. Ukraine 


Sal vail ore 
Matlieus 

Zveibil 

b 09 Jen 1917 
in Porto Alegre. 
Brazi 

d 23 Mar 1993 
in Sao Paulo. 
Brazi 


Chaim Louis 
Zuler 

b 27 Mar 1926 
in Komorova, 


Her mini a 
(Helen) 
Zekser 

b : 22 Apr 1931 
in New York. 
NY 


Joseph Zuler 

b : 05 Nov 1929 
in Manevichi. 


d 21 Od 2007 
in Sao Paulo. 
Brazi 


b 11 Feb 1936 
in Juiz de Fora. 
Brazi 


Zuler 

b 14 Oct 1935 
in Dwnopolis. 
Brazil 

d 21 Mar 2004 
in Sao Paulo. 
Brazil 


Falyc 

(Fredcrico) 

Zuler 

b 20 Dec 1908 
in Samy. 

Rivne, Ukraine 
d 1968 in Sao 
Paulo. Brazi 


(Simon) Zuler 

d 1966 in 
Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 


Myriaii 

Roisen 

b 03 Mar 1938 


Fanny Zuler 

b 11 May 1938 
in Divinopolis, 
Brazil 


d: 31 Dec 1990 
in Buenos 
Aires. 

Argentina 


Celia Geber 

b 1917 
d 1990 m 
Buenos Aires. 
Argentina 


David Serson 


b 11 Feb 1940 
in Casablanca. 
Morocco 
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Descendant Chart for Ephraim Zuler and 
Chana Brindel 



Prepared by: Leonard Jewler 
Address: Washington, DC, US 
Tuesday. September 29, 2015 







































Descendant Chart for Tzevi 



Prepared by: Leonard Jewler 
Address VNfeishington, DC, US 
Monday, October 12. 2015 
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(page 1) 
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Descendant Chart for Tzevi 
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(page 2) 





































Descendant Chart for Tzevi Medved (page 3 



















Descendant Chart for 
Naftali Zuler 



Prepared by: Leonard Jewter 
Address: Washington, DC, US 
Tuesday, September 29, 2015 
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Descendant Chart for Menyuk, Zuler, Snider, & Susel Families 


MaleFirstNaine _ hmalcFirstNa 
Menyuk ” tne 

UnklastName 


b 1871 in 
Russia 

d united States 


Hanna Susel 

b: 1903 in 
Russia 


Lena Jeweler 

b 15Jun1898 
in Lipisica, 
Ukraine 
d: 12 Aug in 
Silver 
Spring.MD 


Jacob Yatikl 

b AbM886 


Shiya Baruch 

b Komorova 
d Bef 1939 


Yachvid Zuler 

b Bef 1873 m 

Komorova. 

Ukraine 

d: 1942 in 

Chartorysk. 

Ukraine 


Ella Menyuk 

b Dec 1902 in 
Komorova. 
Ukrane 
d 1982 in Sao 
Paulo. Brazil 


Moishe Zuler 

b 15 Aill 898 in 
Ziinya. Ukraine 



Ethel Menyuk P Arie Bfigd 


Charles Sued 

b: 1905 in 
Russia 


Sarah Susel 

b 1908 in 
Russia 


Malke Susel 

b 1911 in New 
Jersey. USA 



Sophie Snider 

b 05 Feb 1900 
in Rafalovka. 
Ukraine 
d 09 Feb 1999 
in Belhesda. MD 


Louisjewler 

b 14 Sep 1891 
in Zulnya, 
Ukraine 
d: Feb 1970 m 
Silver 
Spring.MD 


Sol Snider 

b: 23 Sep 1906 
in Kansas City, 
Clay. Missoun. 
USA 

d: 02 Mar 1974 


Lilian Bonus 

b 12 Jun 1907 
in Kansas City. 
Clay. Missoun. 
USA 

d 23 Dec 1989 
in Washington. 



b 1909 in 
Kansas City. 
Clay. Missoun. 
USA 



Yankrl (Jacob) 

Menyuk 

b 12 May 1904 
m Komorova. 
Ukraine 
d 31 May 1974 
ii Ri 9 de 
Janeiro. Brazil 


Godoinitcfacr 

b 1907 mKolki. 
Volyn', Ukraine 
d 15 Nov 1995 
in Rio de 
Janeiro. Brazil 



Perhn utter 

b 04 Jan 1910 
ri Sama. 
Ukraine 


Boris Menyuk 

b 10 Mar 1910 
m Kolki. Volyn'. 
Ukraine 

d 06 Ail 1996 in 
Rio de Janeiro, 


Gold emberg 

b 1912 in 
Boguilev- 
Podolski. 
Romania 
d 12 Feb 1974 
n Rio de 
Janeiro. Brazil 


Menyuk 

b 06 Feb 1913 
in Kolki. Volyn', 
Ukraine 
d 18 Mar 2005 
In Rio de 
Janeiro. Brazil 


Sarah 

Treistinau 

b 20 Jii 1924 in 
Beltz. Romania 
d 2008 in Rio 
de Janeiro. 
Brazil 


Rachel Menyuk 

b 1918 in 

Komorova. 

Ukraine 

d 1942 in 

Staryy 

Chartorysk. 

Ukraine 


' ' 

Bielsk. Poland 
d: 1942 in 
Staryy 
Chartonysk. 
Volyn', Ukraine 


Hanna Menyuk 

b 1920 in 
Komorova, 
Ukraine 
d 1942 in 
Staryy 

Ukraine 
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Appendix B - Hourglass Charts 


B-2: Rose (Jeweler) Peres 
B-3: Sophie (Snider) Jewler 
B-4: Max Teitel 
B-5: Semyon Menyuk 
B-6: Frances (Jewler) Footer 
B-7: Feiga Rachel Zuler 
B-8: Benjuliar 
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Hourglass Chart for 
Sophie (Snider) Jewler 



Prepared by: Leonard Jewler 
Address: Washington, DC, US 

Thursday, October 22, 2015 
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Hourglass Chart for 
Max Teitel 



Prepared by: Leonard Jewler 
Address: Washington, DC, US 
Thursday, October 22, 2015 
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Hourglass Chart for Semyon Menyuk 


Great- 

Grandparents 


Grandparents 


Parents 


Children 


Prepared by: Leonard Jewler 
Address: Washington, DC, US 

Saturday, October 24, 2015 
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Hourglass Chart for 
Frances Jewler 
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Hourglass Chart for Feiga Rachel Zuler 


Aharon Zuler 

b: Russia 
d Russia 


Shayna 

UnkLastNam 


j Aharon Zuler 

i b: Russia 


Shayna 

UnkLastNam 


m 


Isaac 

(Gdalia) 

Zuler 

b Russia 
d Russia 


Esther 

UnkLastNam 


MaleFirstNa 
me Menyuk 


Ephraim 

Zuler 

b Russia 
d Russia 


Fayga Rachel 
Kandel 

b Russia 
d Russia 


Grandparents 


Yoshua 


Chava 


Shiva Baruch 


Yachvid 



Borach Zuler 


Norberg 


Menyuk 


Zuler 



b: 


b: 


b Komorova. 


b Bef 1873 in 



d: 


d: 1926 


Volyn. Ukraine 


Komorova. 







d: Bef 1939 


Volyn. Ukraine 
d 1942 in 

Staryy 

Chartonysk. 









Volyn'. Ukraine 


Moishe Zuler 

b 15 Oil 1898 m 
Zulnya. Volyn, 
Ukraine 


Eda Menyuk 

b Dec 1902 in 
Komorova. 
Volyn. Ukraine 
d 1982 in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil 


Feiga Rachel 


S al va dorr 


Chaim Luiz 


Joseph Zuler 


Ephraim 

Zuler 


Matheus 


Zuler 


b 05 Nov 1929 


Zuler 

b 12Aug 1923 
m Sami. VOlyn. 
Ukraine 
d 


Zveibil 


b 27 Mar 1926 


in Manevichi. 


b 14 Oct 1935 


b 09 Jan 1917 
in Porto Alegre. 
Brazil 

d 23 Mar 1993 


in Komorova. 
Volyn. Ukrane 
d: 


Volyn'. Ukraine 
d 21 Oct 2007 
in Sao Paulo. 
Brazil 


in DivmOpolis, 
Minas Gerais. 
Brazi 

d 21 Mar 2004 



in Sao Paulo. 






in Sao Paulo, 



Brazil 






Brazi 


Children 


Helio Isidro 


Sara 


Emanuel 


Fernanda 


Braulio 


Vera Helena 


Victor Itzak 


Leda Mario 



Zveibil 


Skorkowsky 


Mendel 


Moreno 


(Baruch) 


Pinheiro 


Zveibil 


de Vargas 



b 28 Sep 1944 


b: 08 Sep 1949 


Zveibil 


Cardoso 


Zveibil 


Bressan 


b: 05 Oct 1951 


Rebello 



in Sao Paulo. 


in Jaffa. Israel 


b 24 May 1947 


b 17 Sep 1951 


b 15 Apr 1949 


b: 21 Dec 1954 


in Sao Paulo. 


b 20 Dec 1951 



Brazil 


d: 


in Sao Paulo. 


in Itapetininga. 


in Sao P8ulo. 


in Sao Paulo. 


Brazil 


in Rio de 



d: 




Brazi 


Sao Paulo. 


Brazil 


Brazi 


d: 


Janeiro. Brazil 







d: 


Brazi 

d 


d 


d: 




d: 


Prepared by: Leonard Jewler 
Address: Vteshington, DC, US 

Saturday, October 3, 2015 
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Hourglass Chart for 
Benjamin Juliar 


Prepared by: Leonard Jewler 
Address: Vfeshington, DC, US 
Wednesday, October 28, 2015 
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Appendix C - Birthplace Analysis 

The count of individuals by birthplace town and last name is presented for those born in 
Volhynia in the ten shtetls. In most cases the families were spread among the various towns. (Note 
that Last Name data refers to individual’s original rather than married name.) 

Zuler Birthplace Town and Last Name by Family Line for those born in Ten Shtetls 
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For each last name, the count of birthplace towns is presented for those born in one of the ten 
identified shtetls. (In this case, original last names are used.) 

Birthplace Town for Each Last Name for those born in ten shtetls 
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Second and Third Generation Zulers 



From left, top: Ephraim Zuler, Rifka Zuler, Yoshua Zuler, Yachvid Zuler, Mushke Zuler 
Middle: Maxjewler, Simcha Jewler, Louis Jewler, Joseph Juliar 
Bottom: Benjamin Jeweler, Mauricio Zular, Maryam Zular, William Jeweler 


Note: all individuals are third generation except for Ephraim Zuler who is second generation. 

































Hourglass Chart for Leonard Jewler 
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